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PREFACE 


ToooRen PhUosopfayteods to be regarded as a remote aod 
abstruse sutqect which can only be profitably studied by the 
briUiaDt few. It seems to me that this is unfortunate and 
that philosophical matters are often less difficult tod more 
important tW is generally supposed. 

We all philosophize whenever we attempt to handle 
abstract ideas and it may mamr very much whether we do 
it well or badly. The object of this book is to introduce the 
reader gently to the activity of |rfuloso(^uzing and I hope 
that it may serve as some guide to what Philosophy is about 
both for those who are gdng to study the subjea tiKi for 
those who are not I hope particularly that it may be of help 
to sixth fixm and other students who find iheinaelres faced 
with what are generally regarded as bordcr>Ime phil> 
osophical topics in their writing of general essays. 

The first four chapters discuss the bask principles of the 
handling of words and ideas. In the fifth copter I attempt 
to show these principles in use in the disemsion of value 
judgements, a particularly important example of phik>« 
sophizing which is very much within the experience of 
everybody. The selection of further topics to be discussed 
was inevitably somewhat abitrary. I chose *Appearance and 
Reality* and 'Free Will and Dctenninlsm’ because they 
seemed to me matters about which most people speculate 
at some timg or other, and it might be useful and interesting 
to pursue those speculations further. These two chapters 
will probably be found rather harder than the rest of the 
book. 

The Exercises at the end of chapters are designed to 
enable and encourage readers m practise the activity. They 
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arc of very varying difficulty and though I believe that most 
readers will find them helpful their omissioo need in no 
case hinder the undemanding of subsequent chapters. 
Onnments on most of the exercises are to be found at the 
end of the book. I have refrained from omment when the 
ezerdses are very easy or obvious, or when it is very 
much a matter of opinioo. My comments are certainly not 
intended to be the last word on the matter, but I hope they 
may sometimes serve as the first words to start the 
discussion. 

The Supplementary Passages at the end of mmiw chapters 
are quotations fixnn various sources to illustrate and 
illuminate ptnnts that have been raised, perhaps to explain 
them fram a sli^tly different point view. 

Various fiknds have very Id^y read and commented on 
tome or ail (ff the chapters at different su^es. I owe a par* 
ticular debt to Mr L. J. Rtisson and Professor Dor^y 
Emmet, but this is not to imply that they would necessarily 
wish to be associated with anything that I have written. 
The chapters, as they were being hammered intn shape, 
were read and discussed with several groups of those whom 
1 was trying to introduce to the tubiect at Winchester, and 
I am most grateful for the stimulating effect of th ei'r argu* 
ments and comments. I mention cspedalty in this connex* 
km Mr Francis Humphiys and Mr Christopher Sunter. 
And finally my grateful thanks to Mrs J. H. Preston for her 
skiU and cffidency in dedpbering and typing. 



INTRODUCTION 


Most human betogs are curious. Not» I mean, in the sense 
that they are odd, but in the sense that they want to find out 
about the world around them and about their own part in 
this world. They therefore ask questions, they wonder, they 
speculate. What they want to find out may be quite simple 
things: What lies bQ^ond that range of hills ? How many 
legs has a fly? Or they may be rather more complicated 
inquiries. How does grass grow ? What is cool made of? 
Why do s<Hne liquid extingtitsh flames while others 
stimulate them ? Or they may be more puzzling inquiries 
still: What is the purpose (rf’life? What is it to be beautiful? 
What is the ultimate nature of truth ? In what sense, if any, 
are our wiUs free? 

To the first two questions the answers may be obtained by 
going and seeiiig, and catching one and coimting, respec¬ 
tively. The answers to the next set of questkou not be 

so easy to find, bm the method will be essentially the same. 
It is the method of the scientist, investigating, measuring, 
experimenting. A method that may reasonably be summ^ 
by the phrase: ‘Going and Seeing’. The last set of 
questions would normally be thought of as philosophical, 
and it wotild not be easy to find answers to them that would 
command general agreement. Some people would say that 
they are unanswerable. But those who tried to answer 
them in the past have on the whole used the method of 
speculation rather than of investigation, of ‘sitting and 
thinking’ rather than <rf'‘going and seeing*. ‘Leisure*, as 
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Tboaus Hobbei renurked,‘is tbe mother of Philosophy'; 
the same teUtionship, it will be noted, as that which 
proverbially exists between necessity and invention. Tfab 
abould not be taken to imply that philosopbers are not busy 
people, but their activity is likely m be mental rather than 
physical and this activity is likely to arise, not from a prac¬ 
tical need to answer certain questions - as with necessity 
and invendon - but from a natural curiosity which requires 
for its indu^ence a measure of freedom firom practical 
preoccupadmis. 

It would be a misleading over-sira^Hificatum, however, to 
identify sctence with investigation or going and seeing, and 
jirfiilosopfay with speculation or dtdng and ihinkmg . The 
scientist who is invcatigatii^ the world around him will 
certainly do some sitting and t hinking about the results of 
his inquiries; and mathfnnariciaiM, often as a result of 
pursuing lines of thought which seemed at first to hove no 
practical ipplkations, have made enormous contributioDs 
to modem discoveries in physics. The philoaopbcr who is 
speculating about the namre of truth, though be may not 
do much going, is likely to do a certain amnunt of seeing. 
He must have some data for his reflectioiis, even if it is only 
that whkh is provided by the faa that he is reflectmg. And 
modern philosophers especially, as we shall tee, often 
undertake detailed investigations into the ways in whkh 
language is used. 

Nevertheless, h b on the whole true that for sdence the 
emphasb has been on investigation, and for phflosopby on 
^seculation, and philosofdiers have often been criticized 
for thb reason. 

It will be useful now to examine more closely what the 
word ‘philoBOphy' has been and is used to describe. 

It b a commonpiace that the size of the estate covered by 
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this word coday is very much smaller than it wn. It might 
be argued, to make a further point by use of the same 
metaphor, that the fields that are left - as indeed the fields 
that arc lost - are now very much more intensively culti¬ 
vated than they used to be. It might also be argued that the 
picture of an estate is a misleading and questkm-beggiog 
one, whose use shows a misunderstanding of what it it that 
present-day pbilosopbers are trying to do. But before we 
examine this question let us have a look at the estate of 
philosophy as h oaoe was. 

The word 'philosopby' was first used by the Gredcs to 
mean the love of knowle^ or wisdom. It is open to doubt 
whether man's wisdom has increased in the last two thou¬ 
sand years, but there can be no doubt sc all about his 
increase in knowledge. An intelligent, well-educated person 
of two thousand years ago could reasonably be expected, 
if not to know all the knowledge there was, at least to be 
able to calk sense about any and every subject about which 
anything was known, into which investigationB were being 
made, on whkh the thinkers of those days were exerdsiog 
their minds or their imaginations. Aristotle, for example, 
who is generally regarded at one of the greatest phUcH 
sof^iets of all dme and as the founder erf* Logic, also wrote 
(» Ethks, 00 Pohtka and on Poetics. He was also a leading 
scientist and two books of his in particular, Phytia and Oh 
the Heavem, are said to have dominated sdenoe until the 
time of Galileo. 

The point is that the estate of philosophy included almost 
all the fields of knowledge there were; in i»rticular natural 
philosophy included science- what was known of the world 
about us, the knowledge which in modem rimes we have 
sub-divided further into chemistry, physics, zoology, 
botany and others. Mobody now would classify any of these 
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sdeoces under the heading of philosophy. Their breaking 
away from the main estate has been graduai and piecetnea], 
and not a series of specific cvenu to which definite dates 
could be attached. On the whole, each sut^ea has achieved 
its independence as what was known about it grew, and as 
the method of inquirers in that field became organued and 
systematic. To some extent it would be true to say that 
each subject broke away as its problems were seen to be 
tnaners for going and seeing rather than sitting and 
thinking; for investigation rather than speculation. 

What was left under the heading ‘philosophy, then, 
consisted of those subjeas in which the problems were still 
unsolved, or at least not definitely solved, and this is in pan 
the explanation of the cmnplaint that is made against 
I^ulosophers that they never solve any problems. As soon 
as a problem or a set of problems is solved, or sometimes 
even seen to be soluble, the subject of which it forms a pan 
ceases to be included under the cmnprehensivc description 
of‘philosophy'. 

A comparatively recent example of this process of 
achieving independence is provided by psychology. An¬ 
other tubjea whidi is still in process of breaking away is 
political philosophy. And the name with which it has b<xn 
christened in its new life is ‘soda! scieace'. In both these 
cases wc can see clearly how the faa that they are no longer 
in the estate of philosophy is due to the growing realization 
that the if^ropriate method of tackling their problems 
is that of going and seeing rather than sitting and thinking. 
For the social scientist the emphasis is on the observer with 
his notebook in the market-place, whereas the political 
philosopher has often not sdrrcd mud) from his study. 

What then is left to philosophy’s estate ? 

There would be some difference of opinion as to whether 
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one still should iodude the duster of inquiries which is 
usually called metaphysics. This has been described as an 
inquiry into the first whence and the last whither; an in¬ 
quiry which is 'beyond' physics, which seeks to ask and 
answer the nxwt ultimate and fundamental questions about 
the world in which we find ourselves, about space and time. 
If is obvious that since a portion of philosophy's estate was 
first described as met^hysics, physics has made tremend¬ 
ous advances. One has to go a deal further and deeper 
therefore to get beyond physics. The pbyrictst's descriptimi 
today of the world we see around us is so far from the 
common-sense assumptions that it seems at least doubtful 
whether he has left anything for the metaphysidst (or 
metapbysiden, as he is somewhat irrationally called) to 
inquire into. It may also be doubted whether philosophical 
spcculanoo is likely to yield any useful results in this field. 

Another group of problems which arc left for the 
phikiaopber to consider are those connected with our think¬ 
ing. There is first the study of valid ibinking or argument, 
which is called logic. And there is also the study of what has 
been called 'the latent structure of our actual thinking'. 
This is sometimes called epistemology, or theory of know¬ 
ledge. It is a study, not so much of what we know or how 
we know, but rather of what it is to know. 

lliere h also left for the philosopher the study of good 
and evil. This is cnllcd Ethics. As with everything that be 
studies, however, the philosopher is interested is the roots 
rather than the fruit; he is not concerned with an enumera¬ 
tion of good and bad actions or characteristics, nor on the 
whole is he concerned to make moral judgements or 
sermonize. In his capacity as a moral philosopher he is 
mterested merely in the fundamental analysis, in what it a 
to be good or et^, right or wrong. He is investigating the 
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cooccpt of morality. It has always been assumed that this 
is a nutter for sitting and thinking rather than for going 
and seeing, though dearly the thinker mmt have s«ne 
knowledge and experience of the behaviour of human 
beings in contexts where the epithets‘good* and‘evil* are 
likdy to be applied. 

It has also traditionally been the task of the philsof^ur to 
examine and test the assumptkms, ezplidt or implicit, 
which form the basis of other subjects. Books hsve been 
written about the philosophy of scieoce, and the philosophy 

mathematics; and the^ bot^ attempt to investigate the 
fundamental, uldmate nature of these subjects. The ooo« 
cept of number or the concept of measurement is studied. 
What really is a number ? What is one really doing when one 
measures ? Mudi has also been written about the philoa- 
ophy of history, attempting to investigate history at a 
deeper level, to ask just what a historical event or judgement 
is and to search for fundamental prindi^ and tendendes. 

Always the philosopher is expected to dig more deeply, 
analyse more dearly, to search for the real rather th>n the 
apparent; but he is expected to do it in realms where 
speculation rather than invesdgatioa is the appropriate 
method. And more and more, to quote G. J. Wacnock, a 
modem i^osopher, it is ‘now gourally agreed that the 
proper concern of philosophy is with concepts, with the 
ways in which and the means by which we think and com- 
mimicatcThis more or less exdusive concern of many 
modem (rfiilosophers with the handling coocqtts is 
i nd icat ive to some extent of a change in method. The 
tendency now is to look very much more carefully at the 
questions that are asked, and to glaim that many of those 
which have puzzled mankind few centuries arc foolish or 
improper or unanswerable. As Bertrand Russell has said: 
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'lo philosophy, whst is important is not so much the 
answers that are given, but rather the questions that are 
asked.' (Wisdom of Ou Wost, p. 19.) 

This change in method 4 largely responsible fer what 
aeems to be a decline in the esteem in which philosophers 
and their speculations are generally held. The latter are 
certainly not regarded as very useful, though they are 
usually regarded among reasonabty educated people as 
requiring a high de^ee of intelhgence, of perhaps a rather 
specialized kind. The general view would almost certainly 
be that ooe has to be very clever to underatand phikaophy, 
though it might also be that one has to be rather fooli^ to 
want to understand iL 

At least in the past, it is ^aid, philosopheta 

asked what are obviously very important and fundsnienul 
questions, even though they could not answer them. There 
were weighty, in every sense, treatises on what might be 
regarded as the Great Insolubles. And it was thought an 
tmponant part c€ a gentleman’s education that he should 
at any rate go throu^ the motions of perusing at least a 
aelected few of these tomes. That t^ problems were 
insoluble, even the greatest minds of the age, eogen> 
dered a fsoper feeling of what might be called general 
human humility. But at the same time there needed to be 
leas of a particular feeling of humili^ at an individual 
failure to understand, when one realized that very few 
others understood them either. And since understanding 
led to no aolution, such failure could hardly be considered 
of great importance. 

But in the present, it is said, philosophy is reduced to 
linguistic analysis, a barren pursuit, a scries of verbal 
quibbles, a picking of holes in the thoughts of others, 
□oubly the great ooea of the past, with 00 positive 
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coQiributioDS to offer whatever, llut is the sort of thing 
which hs detractors My about it A descriptioD by me its 
supporters goes thus: * Philosophysays Wingenstcm>* is a 
battle against the bewitchinou of our intelligence by means 
of language.’ {PMosophical Invatigatiom, Part i, paragni^ 
109.) And the same idea is also cq^ressed by A. N. White- 
head, another famotis philosopher of thi« century: ’The 
very purpose of philosc^hy is to delve below the apparent 
clarity of common spe e ch/ (Adventures Ideas, p. 314.) 

If one thinks of p^osophy in these terms it will perhapa 
now be apparent why we stated earlier that talk of the estate 
of philosophy would be regarded by many as an mappUcable 
and mUi^ariing mctaphor. Instead of thinking of philos¬ 
ophy as a subject or collection of subjects, as a set of prob¬ 
lems to be solved, it would be more appropriate on the 
modem view to think of it as an activity; as a 'battle against 
bewitchment *; as a handling of concepts. In fact it would be 
more prtq}er to think of the activity of philotophisir^, 
rather than of the subject, philosophy. 

The ol^ect of this book, then, is to assist people to 
philosophize in this sense, to show how concepts should be 
and to show also bow concepts have perhaps 
sometimes been wrongly handled in the past, owing 
very often to just that bewitchment oS language to which 
Wittgenstein refers. This activity, we maintain, is both 
more important and less difficult than is often supposed. It 
is important because we all do it, and it makes a difference 
whether we do it well or badly. We are philosophizing 
whenever we speculate about jusdoe, freedom, or honesty, 
and whenever we moke a judgement that liberty must be 
defended or that tyranny cannot be tolerated. But this 
speculation is often carried out in a very inexpert manner. 
It is far more likely to be done effectively and sensibly if 
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some Rttcotion has been given to certain basic principles; 
as with any other activity, physical or mental, most people 
wilt perform it more efficiently if they have first practised it 
under guidance. It may matter very much indeed, as a 
brief glance at history will show us, whether the results of 
these speculations arc clear and sensible or muddled and 
foolish. To say that to philosophize a less difficult than is 
often supposed is of course to over-simplify. As with most 
activities there are grades of difficult. But it has often 
seemed to be the case that the student of philosophy has 
been plunged at his first introduction to the subjea into the 
deep end, and many people never discover that there is a 
shallow end too. It wUi be our aim to introduce the reader 
to fundamental and quite simple principles of philosophiz¬ 
ing and then to move gradually to deeper water. What the 
beginner is likely to need above all is exercise and practice 
in order to make his thinking more flexible, more subtle, 
and therefore more effective; for this purpose many 
examples of varying difficulty are m be found throughout 
the book. No one need be put off if be finds that some of 
them are too difficult at the first attempt. 

There is nothing new about the idea that the acuvi^ of 
{ffiilosophizing is more important than the subject, {ffiilos- 
ophy. Stnne two hundred years ago the great German 
philosopher, Immanuel Kant, told his pupils: 

You will not kam &om me philosophy, but bow to philosophize, 
not thou^ts to repeat, but bow to Utink. Think fa youndves, 
enquire fa youndves, stand on your own ftet. (Quoted in 
Great Pfalosophers of the West by E. W. F. Tomlin, p. 197.) 

Nor must we think that there is anything very special 
about the method that is to be used for this activity. As 
Professa Karl Popper recently pointed out: 
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There t> oo metbod peculiar to pbilocopby.. •. And jre(> 1 am 
qahe Tcady to there b a method which be 

as *ifae one metlmd of fdiilosophy’. But h b not 
cbancterutic of philo&of^y alone; it ia> nuber, the one method 
of all rational discussien, and therefore of the natural ackoces as 
well aa of philosof^y. The method I have in mind b that of 
tfring ooc’t problem clearly and of examining its vaiiooa 
proposed solutkjcB critically. E. it pofpe*, 7 ^ Logu i/ Scitmifie 
Dueetviy, pp. 15-16. 

It may be tbouf^t that this to not very original or 
startling; and the obviousness, even triteoesa, of tbeae 
icmarhs may perhaps serve as some enoouragement to 
anyone who bad hitherto thought of philosophy as a 
specialized activity taking place in a rarebed atmosphere. 

It to important to realize that the activiiy of pfailoeo{riiiz- 

ing to not gcMng to produce a set of cut-and*dried answers m 

clearly stated problems. We shall be moving in a world 
where *ooe can’t tell', * I don’t know*,* it all depends’, ‘it’s 

a matter of opinion ’ will be essential and frequently recur¬ 
ring phrases. We shall hope to sort oat and tidy up some 
probtems and discover the tund o( question that it makes 
to ask and the kind answer that we can expect to 
get; we shall Impe to discover something about the nature 
and the degree of the certainty that to attainable. And we 
^hall hi^ to end Up with more knowledge, more wisdom 
and a dearer understanding. 

But if the ardent seeker after truth to not content with 
that, if he to only interested in atuwers that are right or 
wrong, if he wants final, condusive certainty be must go 
elsewhere - to the study, for example, of pure mathematics. 
As be does so be will be shutting with a dang the door that 
to the world of *it all depends’. And this will be a 
pity for it to the world in which we live. 
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LANGUAGE AND BEWITCHMENT 

It i> oot, I think, the case that all phikaophiztDg is a bank 
against lingutstk bewitchmeot, but it is nevertheless 
inescapable that language must be the medium of all 
pfailo8(^hiziog,oc at least of all philosophizmg that is com- 
municsted. We can tmly analyse concepts in terms of words, 
we can onfy learn to handle them by studying the use cf 
language. As a pteliminary to philosophizing in general, 
therefore, wc shall investigate in this chapter the sense in 
which, and the ways in which, it may be said that our 
intelligences are bewitched by the use of language. 

The study of the use of language is notoriously a delicate 
business. On the whole most people tate it for granted and 
do not to any considerable extent sul^cct the lan giiy they 
use and the ways in whidi they use it to a critical analysis or 
inquiry. This may be largely due to the faa that by the rim^ 
an individual reaches the age of reflecdon or speculation be 
has learnt, by a process o£ which he has hardly been con* 
sdous at ail, how to speak and use at least one language. We 
can most of os remember, if only perhaps rather vigiKly, 
our first steps in Latin or Geometry, but I doubt whether 
anyone can remember his first steps in learning bow to use 
hbown language. 

We take it for granted and are therefme inclined to regard 
it as something which is in a sense given, just * there', as the 
facts of nature are given and ‘ thereAnd because we have 
had no hand ourselves in the fonnation and construction of 
this langusge we tend to lose sight of what is perbtps the 
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most importaot thing to remember shout it, that we, man¬ 
kind as a wbote, invented and constructed the language and 
that we have the power coUcedveiy to change h as we will 
We must never forget that we are or should be the masters, 
using language as a tool for ihtniring and communication, 
and we must try very bard to understand, and if necessary 
to resist, the subtle influences that words and language in 
general are capable of exerting on the thoughts and 
emotions of mankind. 

We use language for certain purposes. We have just said 
that it is a tool for thinking and communication. The pur¬ 
poses for whkh we want to think or communicate are very 
various, but before we come to ctmskler them it will be 
useful to say more about the distinctkai betwe en them. 

I am the word ‘ thinking’ in this context to inc H » d e 
what is ordhurily called reflection. The disdnetion there¬ 
fore between thinking and communication may be 
described as that between the private and public use of 
language. If I am reflecting to myself, using perhaps a 
combinadon of words and pictures, I am obviously endiled 
to use words exactly as I like and there is nothing to prevent 
me from using new words, or inventing a little private 
language of my own, perhaps in order to think about ideas 
or concepts for which the already extsdng language seems 
inadequate. If it amuses me to do so I can in my emversa- 
don with myself use words in a way which is quite difleicot 
from that in which they are ordinarily used. A psychoanalyst 
might draw some interesting conclusions from my desire 
to do so, but it is perfectly possible for my reasoning to be 
no less effective and my rcflecdon to be no less enjoyable 
because of this habit of mine. They mightevenbemoreso.I 
might be, as it were, exercising my mastery over iangu^; 
stretchmg my intellect and my imaginadoa. 
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But oQce this odd use of language on my pen becomes 
public, once 1 start to use it for communication, then the 
case of course becomes quite dificrenL If I am telling you 
what tune the next train goes and I use the word ‘three’to 
to denote the number 2 and the word ‘four’ to denote the 
number 3 and so on, the next train is likely to leave without 
you. I will not succeed in communicating with you unless 
I have first made it quite dear exactly bow I intend to use 
the words. When A is communicating or attempting to 
communicate with B, A is using words m to mean 

something, B is understanding something by the words or 
sentences he bears or reads. The communicadon is only 
fully effective if what B understands is the same as what A 
iMans. In simple cases ('The dme is aboiu quarter past 
eleven ‘ The man over there in the gre e n suit weighs over 
eighteen stone’, ‘We’re having roast chicken and cham* 
pagne for dinner tonight*} it is not difficult to discover 
whether this is so; a misundentanding or failure com¬ 
munication is Hkely to be discovered quite easily. If B 
understands I7 ‘past’ what most people mean by ‘to’, the 
fact that he nuns up half an hour late ftu his appointment 
at noon may lead to a sorting out of the eatan^ment. B 
may expostulate that so short and slim a roan cannot 
possibly weigh anything like ei^teen stone, and it may then 
emeige that A is colour-blind and uses ‘gre en * m denote 
what is ordinarily understood by ‘blue*. The disappoint¬ 
ment of B u dinner time tonight when he is served with 
rabbit and Coca-Cola may lead to the realization, if they are 
frank with each other, that A uses the words ‘chidten' and 
‘champagne’ to mean any white meat and fizzy drink 
respectively. 

But in more com{^cated cases (‘The good is the enemy 
of the best’. ‘In other words abstraction from the notion 
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of “entry into the concrete** is a self-contradictory nodoo 
aiDce it asks a to conceive a thing chat is not a thing’)> it 
may be no short and simple t^ to discover whether 
communication has been effective, and in the course of the 
investigation there may sometmies emerge some doubt aa 
to whether A is absolutely clear about the ideas which be is 
mting the words to re p resent. 

The vital point is that men use words to mean various 
things. If cotnmunkanon on the whole is to be effective 
there must be buih up an ^reemeot that different people 
vrill use the same words for the same things. When the 
words are used to stand for concrete things or simple ideas, 
it is comparatively easy to ensure the building up and the 
understanding of this agreement without ambiguity, but 
when the words are used to stand for abstract or complex 
ideas such an agreement may be very hard to btuld up and, 
what is perhaps almost worse, it may be very difficuh to 
judge whether sudi an agreement does or does not 
effectively exist. 


ESSENTIAL MEANING 

Whatmust get away from is the idea which in some form 
or other is very commonly held, often unconsciously, that 
words have an essential, real meaning if onfy we can dis¬ 
cover what h is. This mistake is well exemplified by a 
quotabon from Herbert Spencer: ‘By comparing its 
fTWOTingn in different conncxioiu and observing what they 
have in common we learn the vurwia/mMin/^ofa word.* 
It is of course a sensible and usdul thing to do to compare 
what a word is used to mean in different connexions and to 
observe what these meanings have in common. What we 
can learn frmn this procedure however is not' the essential 
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meaning*, but ^ply what job we can employ this aord to 
perfonn, whsi otha people are likely to undmtaod by it if 
we use it, what it will be sensible for m to understand by h 
when other people use II We may find when we study the 
uses of a wmd in various cemtexts that they are so varioos, 
that it is used to mean so many different things by different 
people in different coanexions, that as a tool for thinking or 
oommunicatkm it is not always very effective. Consider the 
word'good'for example. It is used as an adjective and as a 
noun, more frequently the former. It somedmes has moral 
implications when applied to people or their actkns, but 
quite often not. 'Smith is a good man* in certam contexts 
and circumstances would be a sentence of moral praise, 
but in other contexts it might merely mean that be was a 
nice chap. In ‘Jones is a good runner’ the word would be 
very unlitely to carry any moral connotatioa, but would 
almost certainly indicate that Jones is capable of running 
fasL In most cases the word is used to ttiHjrffy vague 
approval, admiration, conmendation. It is also used even 
nK>re vaguely in such phrases as ‘a good many guns*, *a 
good deal of butter'. 

One would be hard put to it to extraa from hs meanings 
in all these different connexions the ‘essential meaning* to 
which Herben Spencer refers. But it might be objected that 
many of these meanings are wrong meanings, that many of 
the uses are misuses. It is clearly not inconsistent with a 
beliefin the‘essential meaning'ofa word to suppose that it 
is sometimes incorrectly used through ignorance, stupidity 
or just perversity. The real, the essential meaning, U might 
be argued, is thert all right, but it hat been overlaid or 
obscured by ibe fools and knaves who have been mimsing 
the word. The true, correa meaning may be discovered by 
looking it up in a ‘good * dictionary or, what amounts to the 
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same thing, by coosolting the expert. The entry for the 
word *good* even in so short a dictionaiy ss the Condu 
Oxford covers well over a column. What it does is to record 
the various ways in which the word is used; there is no 
‘essential’ meaning wlucfa emerges, though it might 
reasonably be argued that some of the usages are more 
‘correa’ than others, that is, are more generally agreed 
upon by those who speak the language as a whole or just by 
those who have had more advanced, more expensive or 
‘better* educations. 

The dicrionary does more than record. It also guides, 
perhaps nearly dictates. It informs anyone who uses it of 
the meanings which are generally attadied to words, and 
therefore informs readers, especially students, how they 
should use the word in future if they want to make them¬ 
selves dearly understood. Changes, usually gradual ones, 
arc taking place the whole time however in the ways in 
which words are used. These changes arc seldom deliberate, 
they may be due to a failure of education, to ignorance or 
stupidity, but ooce they have taken place, once U has 
become the general practice to use a word with a new, 
slightly changed meaning, all the compiler of the dictionary 
can do is to record these changes. 

It is interesting that in France there is an Academy which 
lays down the offidal meanings of words and publishes 
them. Again, in a sense, all that they do is to record the 
changes that take place, but it may well be that changes in 
usage are made leu likely by the official laying down of the 
‘correa’ meaning, by the faa, in other words, that the 
tacit agreement to whkfa the users of the langm^ have 
come as to the ways in which certain words are to be 
employed is sa down in black and white. 

In Great Britain, just as to a large extent our Constitution 
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it UDWrinen and asofficbl, so there is nothing officiaily laid 
down as to how our language should be used. Writers of 
dktioiuries operate {Kivately on their own inidadve and 
ahbough the best of them command considerable lespea 
they have no official standing. 

The realization that the concept of a word’s cssenoal 
meaning is a fallacknis one, may tend to lead sometimes to a 
bouncing off to the opposite e xt r e me. We like something 
fixed and oorrea to hang on to in our thinking, and if thia is 
taken fit>m us we may feel that everything is relative and in a 
stale of flux, that we can use words as we like, that if words 
are invented by mankind we have as much ri^t to invent 
them as anyone else, and if their meanings are continually 
being changed by alterations in usage why shouldn’t we 
tniiiatc these alterations as well as the next man. This is 
perhaps a natural reaction. The answer to someone who 
felt like this would be to point out that he can try if he tike*, 
but he would nm the risk of being nusunderstood and fail¬ 
ing to communicate effectively. Some people may fed 
distressed at the thought that it may be mkleading to think 
of the one correct meaning which a word has, and that the 
criterion for deciding whether any one use is more correa 
than any other is simply that of general usage. But it may 
be some comfort to them to reflect that in considering this 
criterion it will obvioialy be true that the usages of those 
whose writings or whose utterances reach the largest 
audience will carry most weight in establishing a ’general ' 
usage. The way in which Bernard Shaw used (be English 
language when he wrote an essMy which was read by half a 
million people is more likely to affea the general agreement 
about bow words shall be used than the way in which John 
Smith usea it when he writes a letter to his grandmother. 
And in modem conditkms it is worth noting abo that the 
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usage* ihote who addren tderinon audiences are likely 
to have a significant efiixt, perb^ more significant today 
than the written word. 

It may be useful to consider an investigarion of wtMxIs that 
in general are used to convey approximately the same 
meanings: for example, ’deliberately’ and ’intentionaUy’. 
It might be suggoted that there are subtly different 
mumces. How is one to discover whether this is so or not ? 
One possible way would be to oonsuh the e x p ert , ask the 
Professor of En giinh. He might wy that the word 'deliber^ 
ttdy* carried a slightly aggressive cormotadoo, that it was 
used of actions done on purpose, to annoy, and that 
'intentionally' was more neutral, fiat. Is his answer 
sufficient and satisfying ? Is the expert right ? We should 
flurely try to investigste further, to see whether the words 
do in fact carry the slightly different shades of meaning 
which be says ttey do, tod the test for this is whether people 
do in fact use thm like this and whether they underst^ 
these differences when they read or bear them. Perhaps 
ideally we would have a squad of investigatMS who would 
watch and listen for the words to be used in writing and in 
and would try to elidt from writers, readers, 
speakers and hearers what they intended or nndetstood. 
llus method would be expensive and the populadon would 
have to be patient indeed for the investigators not to find it 
somewhat hazardous. In practice instead of waiting and 
watching for actual usages we should have to ask people, 
preferably a doss-sectioa, bow they are in the habit of 
using these words. This inquiry would not be as easy or as 
decisive as one might at first sti{:f)ose. When we use 
different wmds to e^qness subtly different shades of 
meaning we do it to some extent onconsdoualy and un* 
reflectively and quite a be of self-examination, introspec- 
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tioD, may be aecesuiy before it can be dearly sorted out. 
Also, when we are using the spolcen word» much of the 
m ea ning may be conveyed, by tone of voic^ emphasis, 
expresskm, and it may be very difficult to dis¬ 

entangle the extent to which we intend the shade of meaning 
to be conveyed by the word from the extent to which we 
intend it to be conveyed by other means. It is interesting 
that when we are tall^ we need words to convey slightly 
diflereni mcaaings much kas than when we are writing. 
Our vokes, our intonations, our gestures can do some of 
the work that has to be done in writing by the words, 
the structure of the sentence aisd the punctuation. 

Nevertbekss let us suppose that we ask a random sample 
of pet^le what difiere^, if any, there is between the 
m ea nin gs which they attach to or understand by the words 
'deliberatdy’ and ‘intentionally*. (If we merdy ask 
the difference in there would be a danger that they 

might think of the ways in which they ‘ought* to use 
words rather than of the ways m which they actually do use 
them} and this danger may not be entirely avoided by tbe 
rephrasing of tbe question.) It is likely that we will get s 
variety answers. Some may say that they use tbe words 
indiscriminately, as synonyms; some may produce roughly 
the same answer as our Professor of English; (Hbers may 
produce a different answer. But suppose only a nwall 
percentage agree with the Professor, are the others wrong ? 
Does this show that they have not been property educated ? 

It will be noticed that the question to been phrased in 
such a way that, {sovkled th^ have answered truthfully, 
there is no seme in which me can say that they are wrong. 
We are carehiUy not asking them bow moat people use the 
words IK what is tbe correa meaning. What we are trying to 
find out is the difference in "lafimg which ihf^ words m 
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fact coQvey, and the best wty to do this is by direct 

investigBtion of psrticulir cues of roeaning bdog conveyed. 

It might certainly be said however that disagreement with 
the Professor shows a lade of education and in a sense this 
may be quite true. A vahd disdnetioo can often be drawn 
between the majority usage of a word and its expert or 
educated usage. We must never lose sight however of the 
obvious fact that language is for communicatKm and that to 
depart from majority usage is liable to lead to a failure of 
communication. If the majority of people think that 
W illiam the ConqucTOT landed in Englmd in a.d. 966 they 
are just wrong and their thinking does not make them right. 
But if the majority think that t word is used to convey a 
certain meaning, and, thinking this, uk it thus, they are 
right and it is their thinking, and resultant action, which 
makes them right. It might still be true, however, that a 
mmority of people, experts or better educated, use the word 
in a different way and effectively convey this different 
meaning among themselves. What generally happens is that 
the majority come to use words with wider, less specialized 
meanings, the subtle distinctions become blurred, the tools 
become blunter, less precise. If we can learn to use words in 
the same more specialized way our capacity for commanica* 
Qoo, but only to other members of the expert minority, will 
be enlarged. And if we learn to understand these subtle 
distinctions our capacity to understand and appreciate 
what some others have written, perhaps especially what the 
greatest writers in the language have written, will also be 
enlarged. It will be very much 10 our advantage that this 
should happen and it should be ooe of the most important 
things that we kam from our educstkm. it will also be to 
the advantage of the community as a whole that subtle 
distinctions should be preserved, thus mating possible the 
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interchange of more precise and subtk ideas. The analogy 
here with a workman and his tools is, up to a point) a helpful 
one: the more accurate and finely graded set of tools he has 
the better his workmanship will be. But we note also an 
essential difference: however precise and subtly graded my 
verbal tools may be they are of no use at all for communica> 
tioo unless others have them too. And it h very diffiailt 
indeed to be sure that others have exactly or very nearly the 
same set, that the same shades of meaning are conveyed to 
the reader as were present in the writer’s mind. 

This is a difficulty that occurs in any writing that is at 
all complex, and it occurs perhaps most obviously in 
imag^thT writing that is intended to evoke emotion or 
describe psychological states. There is a tendency for the 
ordinary reader or the literary critic to take out more than 
has been put in, to claim to find undercurrents of meaning 
which were not in the author’s mind when he wrote it. 
Some experts would say that this is perfectly legitimate. 
Indeed h has been claimed that the ' best ’ poetry will use 
words and phrases which are deliberately vaguely evxxxtrrtt 
leaving the reader, in fact requiring the reader, to use his 
imaginadem. In thh respea it would be said to be like art. 
In an essay on ‘The Artist in the Community’ Charles 
Morgan makes his artist say ‘ I know what art is for. It is to 
enable men to inugioe for themselves.’ (Ubertiet of the 
Mindf p. 90.) 

In an article in Philosophy (April 1954) Bernard Mayo 
suggests that no verw which has the qualities clears preasit 
tmambiguouSy in any considerable de gr e e is poetry. In nich 
cases it would seem desirable that we should at any rote 
realize what is happening and that imagmative arntribu- 
ttoos by the reader should not be ig discoveries 

^Kiut the author’s intoitians. 
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A nmilar proccss happens on a larger teak, but on the 
whole as an elaborate loke, when the Sherlock Holmes 
aodet; is formed and its members speculate about the 
dtaracterisdes, history and antcoedeots of the fictitious 
character Sherlock Holmes. It sotnedmes happens rather 
more seriously when the plays» for example, of Shakespeare, 
are subjecied to an over-elaborate iovestigatioo, and 
oondustons are drawn about the characters which are 
very unlikely indeed to have been in the mind of their 
creates. 

But whatever may be thought about the desirability of 
the reader’s imagtoaiion supplementing what the poet, 
the novelist or the dramatist had in mind when he wrote, 
there can auzcly be no doubt that in any conununicadoo 
that to be rattonal, to explain, or to argue a case. It is 

dcairable that what the reader understands should be as 
nearly as passible idendcal with what the writer meant. 

we are examining works that were written a long 
time ago it will be important to know bow words were used 
then: and we shall only be able to discover this by smdying 
examples of the use of the word in difletent contexts and 
perhaps by difierent people. We shall have to remember 
that it is probaUe that tbm as now there was not ctxnplete 
consistency about hs use, and our inquiry will be made more 
difficult by the possibility that the usages of many of the 
other words which provide the contexts of the one we are 
investigating may have changed too. 

It is usual to and write as though the usages of those 

who have what» normally regarded as the best educadou 
ahould take precedence over others, should be regarded as 
more correa and ^erally to be pr ef erre d . This is dearly 
perfectly reasonable. As we have already pdnied out these 
usages are likely to be more subtle, more useful Also those 
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who have been educated mctfc are on the whole likely to 
read and write more than those who have been educated 
less* and what they say is likely to reach a larger audience. 
It is clearly desirable* at we have seen, that usages should 
not change too much tx vary too much* and it is therefeve 
useful to regard the usage of the educated man as a kind of 
norm. But it cannot be repeated too of^ that usage is the 
only lest It is no good sajring that a word means such-and- 
such if people on the whole do not in fact use it this way or 
understand it this way. It often happens that usages are 
different and this is certainly regrettable: where this is so 
the important thing is to be aware ofh and it may sometimes 
be poasible to take steps to persuade people to use the word 
more consistently. 

There is a tendency* perhaps espedally a modem one* to 
examine words minutely, as it were through a microscope* 
to see what different shades of meaning they carry. But the 
results of sticfa an analysis are only valid if they do in fact 
represent the wa3r8 in which people, even if only a minority 
of people* use the words. Still less will h be Intimate to go 
on to infer from these alleged minute differences of meaning 
fiKts about the nature of the reality which these words 
purport to describe. The analogy does not work. We can 
discover facts about flies by gamining them through a 
microscope, because there are microscopic facts about 
flies to be discovered. But it seems very doubtful whether 
there are often analo^nisiy microscopic facts about usages 
to be discovered. Our usages on the whole are not stiflS- 
dently ]»ecise m merit so detailed an investigation. 
Certainly they must be examined, with care and thought, 
but again we cannot expect to take out more than has been 
put in. An impressionist painting of the Parthenon will not, 
however many times magnified, reveal the writing on the 
T-a 
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wall. Aa X-ray photograph the bust of Napoleon will not 

tell us whether he had a tumour on the brain. 

We have dwelt on what might be called the fallacy of 
esaendal meaning at some length. Our excuse f<r d<»ng so 
is that thou^ almost everyone will agree that it b a fallacy 
when their attention b called to it, there h a danger sdU 
that only lip-service will be paid to the correa view. For 
many people the fallacious way of looking at thing s b so 
deeply ingrained that they find it very difficult to rid them¬ 
selves of the oonceptioDS and assumptions which it entaib 
and will often go on talking and thinking as thn ugh there 
were a real meaning there if only they could find it. 


THE DIPFEBENT PURPOSES FOR WHICH 
LANGUAGE IS USED 

We disongubbed earlier between the private or reflective 
use of language and hs public use for communicadon. It will 
be useful now to consider some of the different purposes for 
which communication b required, and while we do thb we 
shall consider also in which of these purposes bewitchment 
b hkely to result and where it b likely to be moat dangerous. 

Language b used first of all to give simple factual m- 
formadon. Closely allied with thb b its use to give simple 
commands CShut the Door*) or ask simple questions 
(*What time b dinner?’). No particular difficulties or 
complications are likely to arise about these uses. They may 
still form the subject of interesting philosophical analysb 
but in our ordinary everyday life we are not likely to be 
bemused or bewitched by our use of language for these 
purposes. The ftun that it may be used to misinform as well 
as u> inform need not interest us now. 

Language may also be used to persuade. The arts of the 
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orator or the poUtidan may be employed through the 
medium of language to persuade people to fhink act in a 
way in which they otherwise would not. This persuasion 
will often be rational and directed towards good ends, but 
h may sometimes contain an element of deception; the 
language may be used to dull the intelligence and appeal to 
the emotions. Sometimes the speato or writer may be 
doing this deliberately, sometimes be may, in a sense, be 
bewitching himself with the language he is using. 

We have already referred to the use of language to exiNess 
or convey or evoke emotioD. In such cases it might cernunly 
be said that the writer may be using h, perhaps deliberately, 
to bewitch our intelligenoes. But it is a be^tchment of t 
kind rather different fiom that to which Wittgenstdn was 
leferring. 

There is finally the oae of language to think and to convey 
one’s thoughts > in the present context there is not much 
point in sepanuing these two; its use in speculating and in 
following trains of thought about complicated and abstraa 
maners; its use in analysing and explaining; its use in 
examining dK different uses of language. 

It is in this last, not very precisely defined, use that 
important bewitdiments are mcm likely to occur. 


‘bewitchment’ 

Let us examine a little more closely whai we by 
* bewitchment' and in what ways it can and docs take place. 

The sort of bewitchment to which Wittgenstein was 
referring would be exemplified at a very elementary and 
unsophisticated level if we supposed that because the word 
‘griffin’ exists there must exist also the anirwi for which 
the stands. 
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In Other words if, as ■ result of language and the way in 
which h is used, we are misled about the luuure of reality, 
the way things in fact are, then our intelligences may be 
said to have been bewitched by language. 

* The word exists, therefore the thing exists' is not likely 
to mislead us at the level of fabulous animals, but it can very 
easily do so at a more complicated, abstraa level. It might 
be argued for example that the fallacy, which we have been 
discus^g in the last few pages, of a word’s essential mean¬ 
ing is partly due to the fan that we talk about ’ the meaning 
of a word'. If we talk about the word’s meaning, it must be 
lArre, so we set about finding it, and the search goes on. If, 
m.5tead, we had talked about the way in which we use a word 
we should have been more likely to «Hink about it the right 
way. 

But obviously it can be further argued that people talked 
in the first instance about the’meaning of a word’because 
they supposed that that way of talking about it represented 
the amta way of thinkmg about it. The error of thought 
preceded and was responsible for the misleading tan gii»g,». 
Whidwver e rr or came first there seems to be a strong case 
for saying that they are closely bound together. 

Modem sdentisiB have pcanted oui the dangers to our 
thinking which follow from supposing that because the 
word exists some mysterious entity or what Kewton called 
'occult quality' exists also. Words like 'current' as applied 
to electricity, and 'electricity' itself are examples. The 
existence of the word leads naturally to the question' What 
welectricity ?’and mask this question assumes a misleading 
materialistic model. What scientists try to do instead is, as 
Professor J. Z. Young said, (Reith Lectures, 1950)'m find 
a language that will more directly describe our observa¬ 
tions’. And he goes on 'We find ih« we can talk about 
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electricity quite catily without taking what it ii made ix 
whether its flow is like water. In faa, provided we can 
accurately describe the conditions and relations in which 
electrical phenomena occur, we can do much better with' 
out the old models.' (Further passages illustrating this 
point wrill be found on pages 69-70.) 

These are eumples ^ our being perhaps deceived about 
the way things are, of our thinking being incorrect, because 
of the existence of a vrord. It may also happen, at we shall 
suggest later, as a result of the struaure of the langu^. In 
every case however it seems probable that the fact that these 
misleading words or ways of talking or writing exist, 
indicates that at one time they reflected the way people 
thought about reality. We may come to believe now that 
these thoughts are erroneous, but the fact that the errors 
are, as it were, mbedded in the language, and arc often 
basic to our thinking may makg it very difficult indeed for 
us to detect them. As Bcntham said 'Error is never so 
difficult to be destroyed as when it has its roots in Lan¬ 
guage.' The e r rors that are embedded in Language may be 
the results of mistaken thinking, they may also result from 
a lack of thought. When one considers the rather hap¬ 
hazard way in which languages are bound to grow, it is 
obvious that words and ways of speaking do not always 
represent a clear thinking out of the problems whidt may 
underlie the things and ideas whkh are being described. 
We can look around us and watch language growing most 
obviously perhaps in the form of slang; this certainly seems 
to be largely haphazard and we would hardly expect it to 
re p re s ent reality accurately. And the slang of one genera¬ 
tion oAen becomes the accepted phraseolog>' a( the 
nexL 

Ac the opposite ex trem e we can see professors in general 
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and sdeotists in ptrticulir coining words and phrases 
which will, on the whcdc, be thought out and intended to 
assist those who use them to think accurately about what¬ 
ever is being described. 

We must be careful to steer a middle course between 
supposing that the assumptioos o€ language are always 
wrong and that they are always right, for a middle course is 
certainly what one would expea to be corxea. .Men after all 
use words to drsenfre, to some extent to txplain, what they 
find in nature. It has certainly not been the case that men 
have always described or explained correctly what they have 
found, and it a not surprising therefore that language as a 
whole often carries erroneous imj^caiians. On the other 
hand they have certainly not always been wrong. A close 
study of the language will show us bow men have thought, 
but it will not of itself provide much evidence as to what is 
right. Modem philosophers are sometimes accused of 
placing too mudi faith in the assumptions language. 
Ernest Gellner in hb V^ords ami Things (p. 255) talks of 
‘the Wingenstcinian idea that ordinary language is always 
and perfectly in order’, though in doing so be refers to the 
shift from this idea 'to the apparently weaker and less ex¬ 
posed idea that ordinary language is cmly very, very likely to 
be right in the distinctions it draws And G. J. Wamock in 
bis ^Hsh PkUotophy since 1900 expresses a similar idea. 
He writes: 

La n gua g e docs not develop in a random or inexpUcaWe fs&hioo. 
It is to be wad for a vast number of highly important purposes; 
and ft is at the very least unlikdy that it should crimain either 
much mote or much less than these purposes require.... If so, 
the existence of 1 number of difioent ways of speaking is very 
likdy indeed to be an indication that there is a number cd 
different things to be said. 
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And tguxx 'where the topic it issue really is one that does 
constantly coooeni roost people in some practical way ... 
then it a cemin that everyday language ii as it is for some 
extremely good reason'. 

It might be remarked that though the reasons may be 
'good' in the sense that diey are valid, that they really ore 
responsible for the language being it is, and that they 
seemed good and correct to the individuals the genera¬ 
tion that was responsible for the language, they need not 
be good in the sense that they are in fact correct, or thought 
by us to be correct today. 

The word 'witch' exists for what was at one time the 
extremely good reason thst people thought that some 
females practised an evil form of magic, 'llus belief is 
certainly less generally held today, so that though the 
reason for the word is in a sense' extremely good’ the study 
of the word or the langu^ will not necessarily lead us to 
the true (acts about reality, bat only to facta about what 
mankind at one time thought reality was like. 

MANT MASQUEBADING AS ONE 
Let US consider now other kinds (rfbewiidinxm, other ways 
in udiich miirakes may be embedded in the language. 
Confusion may sometinies arise because the same word is 
used to mean different things. The difficulty may perhaps 
be illuminated by the ennsideratioo of an obvious example. 
If, in a community, there are three people called John 
Smith who resemble each other closely and are in the habit 
of dressing alike, one might easily suppose, unlem one 
happened to meet more thu one them at the same time, 
that there was only tme John Smith. Such an error could 
dearly lead to confiuioo and muddle and could only be 
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sorted out diber bjrexpliiutioa, <» by the ■ppearmce of all 
three of them together. In • sense the thtM Jdm Smiths 
might masquerade as one. This confusion could not arise 
if they looked quite difierent, if one tms black, one yellow 
and one white. In the Mune way many ideas may mas¬ 
querade as one idea if they hare the same name, but con¬ 
fusion a only likely m arise if they resemble each other 
closely. The word ‘investment' for example is used 
popularly to describe the aedem of a private individual in 
buying stocks and shares, and it is also used by economists to 
describe the aetkm of a company in expanding its faaories 
or im;mviag its machinery. These meanings are doscly 
linked and in certain drcumstances what they describe may 
be different facets of the same event, but it b often exceed¬ 
ingly confusing that the same word has the two differexit 
senses - for example a higher rate of interest may tend to 
encourage investment in one sense, for individuals will be 
offered a higher reward for saving and 'investing', and 
discourage U in the other, for industrialists will be asked to 
pay a higher price for borrowing and' in vesting’. In general 
the use of the tame word to mean tli^dy different things 
is a frequent cause of fallacious arguments and often one 
whkh it is by DO easy to detect. When the meanings 
differ widely the masquerade a unlikely to be effective. 
The fact that the word ‘arms' is used to mean weapons of 
war as well as human limbs is unlikely to lead to confusion. 
Indeed it is much more likely to lead to i joke, as when we 
are told of Ben Battle:'A cannem ball took off his legs, so he 
laid down his arms.’ The existence of words with widely 
different meanings forms the basis of a ctmsiderable pro- 
portkm of English humour. In fset just bow considerable 
is rather a sobering thought. 
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ONE MASQUBBADING AS MANT 
It is also possible to have the bewitchment of the one 
mascpjertding as many. This may happen with people as a 
result of deliberate intent. Bill Jones the polygamist may 
under different names have three wives in different towns. 
An author may write under different Dom8*de-phiine for 
different purposes, and the public may be led to sup^xwe 
erroneously that there is not one writer but three writers. 
In moat languages, perhaps especially in the Fnglith 
language, it is commonplace for there to be more than one 
word for the same, or very nearly the same, idea. Synonyms 
abound, but they need give rise to no particular difficulty ot 
confusion as Img as they are seen to be synonyms. At a 
trivial level confusion may temporarily arise because U the 
convention, especially among loumalists, of avoiding 
repetition. If one reads in an aconmt of a football match 
references in the same paragraph to 'the talented inside- 
left’, 'the wily Aberdonian’,'the Scottiah wiaard’, it may 
DM be immediately obvious that the same individual, 
MacTavish, is being talked about on each occasiem. This 
kind of confusion is less IDcely to arise with ideas, though 
it is offen useful to ask ourselves in our thinking and our 
reading whether two words or phrases are different ways of 
describing the same thing or ways of dcscritnng different 
things. 

CLEAB-CUT DIVISIONS AND INSENSIBLE 
GBAOATIONS 

We use words to label and to classify what we find in the 
world around us. It is for a great many purposes convenient 
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to place things in separate compartments or pigeon-holes. 
Very often we find in nature divisions which are completely 
clear-cut, for example the diviuoo between two-lqSC<l 
animak and four-legged animals. There would also be a 
cleat-cut division between both and three-legged 
animals, if any such were to be found. 

Although some divisioas in nature arc clcar-cut and can 
therefore be described easily in wmds, many, perhaps most, 
of them are not. We find in nature the whole time intteimihte 
gradations between the more and the less, between bladt 
and white, solid and liquid, fat and thinj heavy ligh t, 
old and young, hot and cold, clever and stupid, generous 
and greedy, sane and insane. When we attach labels such 
as ’bipeds*, ‘quadrupeds', ‘cats’, ‘dogs’, ‘rose*’, ‘trous¬ 
ers the clear-cut divisions which the labelling impltwt are 
entirety appropriate for the facts as we find them in nature. 
There is a danger, however, that we may come to think that 
the act of labelling implies a clcar-cut division where none 
exists. 

It can be seen that the pairs quoted in the preceding 
paragraph vary in the extent to which the insensibte 
gradations are capable of measurement. As we [MtKced 
from light to heavy there is alower limit of being completely 
light, or having no weight, but there is no upper limit of 
being completely heavy. The position which any particular 
ob)ect has on the scale can be measured to varying d^TMs 
of accuracy and a numerkiJ value in pounds, tons, 
gramnKS, or other units of weight can be attached to it 
It is not likely that anyone will have any difficulty in realiz¬ 
ing that the words' li^t ’ and ‘ heavy' are relative, and that 
which one is applied to a given ol^ect will depend on the 
circumstances and context. A heavy man mi gh t weigh the 
same as a light car. This would be because the man was 
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heavier tiua most men and the car li ghter than most can. 
It is probably on the whole not the case that people are 
bewitched by this practice, though perhaps thm are 
$<»netnnes foolish discussions or a^uments as lo which 
of the two labels should be attached to a particular person 
or object. It might be hard to see how language could have 
done better about this. It is useful to have vague words as 
long as it is realized that they are vague; troubles are only 
likely to arise if vague words are creat^ as thou^ they were 
precise. With the words heavy and light it is not ustially 
desirable to draw a line between them though it is obviously 
perfectly easy to do so if thought to be aecessar>'. Bewitch¬ 
ment however is not likely to arise from having clear-cut 
division vrords applying to an insensible gradation category 
if it is always possible by going and measuring or weighing 
to decide exai^y where on the scale a given t^eci belongs. 

But suppose this is not possible. Consider the words 
‘sane* and'insane'. It would I suppose be agreed by oKXt 
experts, firstly that this is a case where insensible grada¬ 
tions apply rather than clear-cut divisions; and secondly 
that it is not possible to anach precise numerical values to 
people to indicate their d^ee of sanity; it is perhaps to 
some extent a matter of opinion. It is held to be desirable 
for certain purposes, mainl}’ legal ones, to draw a line 
dividing the sane from the insane, and it is notoriously a 
very difficult matter indeed to agree on what criteria to 
apply, where and bow to draw the line in such a way that it 
will be possible to decide on which side of it to put any 
given peraon. 

There are of course several difficulties intertwined here, 
lliere is the question as to whether insensible gradation or 
clear-cut divuioo is the right w^* of looktng at it; there n 
the question of the extent to which it is a matter of £sct or of 
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opinioo; and there U the qudtioo with which we are mostly 
oonccmcd here of the cncDt to which the exisKiKe of words 
for just the two dassificadoos has influenced our thinking 
about it and p re v e n ted us fiom considering ntffidendy 
how important it may be to look at the matter from the 
insensible gradation pcant of view. People will clearly vary 
considerably as to the extent to which they will take the 
view, when the possibility is pointed out to them, that 
perhaps in many respects their thinking /ku been influenced 
in this way. They will not necessarily be right about it, 
they may not even be ibe best judges, but their evidence 
will be interesting and impturtent. 

There can be no doubt at all, however, that a great 
number of futile «id necessarily inooocluaive arguments 
and discussions do in fin take place in which the contest¬ 
ants arc disputing as to which of two c]car>cat dtriskm labela 
shall be attached to a person, a thing, or a cmKept, and in 
which the very obvious truth that k is all a matter of d^ree 
■cenu to be overlooked. 

Another way of expressing this is to say that our language 
and our logic tend to be two-valucd whereas nature tends to 
be multi-valued. One of the laws of thought enunciated by 
Aristotle was the law of the excluded middle: 'Everything 
is either A or not A.* 

In a sense this is certainly and obviously true, or can be 
made so by a careful definition and agreement as to what it 
is to be A.' Everything is eitber made of wood or not made 
of wood’ (but we must agree about what we are to say of 
things that arc partly made of wood). * Everything is either 
in Hampshire or not in Hampshire’ (but we must agree 
about whether the vultures hovering in the air above 
Winchester are m Hampshire). But even in these com- 
ptrtth’dy simple cases, and far more in such trickier cases 
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IS we hive been considering ('Everybody is dtber sane or 
insane *)» we see that this' law ’ can be distinctly misleading. 
It can often only be made true by definitions which are 
anificia] and unsatisfactory, which introduce clear-cut 
distincuoos where none are in nature. Indeed to such an 
extent is this true that logtctans udk about the fallacy of the 
excluded middle, of supposing that there are alwiys only 
two values, A and not A, true and false, instead many 
mtervening vducs. Obviously the more firmly our logic and 
language are two>valued the more likely it is that our think , 
mg will be rigid and dogmatic. It has been claimed (Stuart 
Quae, Th* Power of Words, p. 106) that Qunese is a rnuld* 
valued language and that as a result the Qiinese have been 
better able to appreciate the intervening shades of grey 
between the extremes of bladi and white, and thgir tbou^ 
has been more flexible and more tolerant. 

We must be careful, however, not to overstate the degree 
of bewitchment that nuy arise from the shortcomings of our 
language in this respect There certainly seem to be many 
cases where we clearly recognize that it ia all a miner of 
degree, and in which this recognition is reflected in the 
language we use. 

Consider for example the adiectivea 'emp^' and ‘full*. 
Everyone would, I think, immediately agree that it ia 
perfectly clear that as applied to most things there are many, 
usually infinitely many, gradatiom between the two ex¬ 
tremes. We describe these either vaguely, as in 'Guriy 
empty', 'almost full’, or more predseiy 'three-quarten 
full’. There does not seem to be any kind of bewitchment 
here. We have a clear concept which we understand com¬ 
pletely and we have a vocabulary which we can use about it, 
vaguely if that is all that is wanted, or precisely if that is 
necessary. It is made easier by the Gsa that in this case the 
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gndauoQs uc usually capable of numerical measurement. 

Let us consider another p>atr where no numerical meas* 
urcroeni is possible: 'comfortable' and ‘uncomfortable*. 
Again most people would {^obably readily agree that there 
arc innumerable gradations between the two. In this case 
odthcr word represents a definite dear-cut limit to the 
scale, as do full and empty. In rect^tion of the fact that 
it is a matter of degree the adjective is qualified by such 
words as 'fairly*. It will also easily be recognized that 
whether for example a chair is comfortable w not is a 
matter of opinion. Altogether the concept of comfort is one 
about which people do not find h hard to think clearly. 

We certainly cannot claim, therefore, that our intelli¬ 
gences are always bewitched by the faa that the labels 
available are dear-cut division ones though the reality is 
represented by insensible gradations. Undoubtedly in 
some matters we manage to see things dearly in spite of this 
and our inability to see things dearly in other matters may 
therefore be due at least in part to ocher causes. But there is 
00 reason why there should be a comprehcmtve aa.swcr to 
this question. Some people may be bewitched by this, 
others not, some may have thrown ofif the bewitchment, 
others have never needed to. To dedde to what extent 
hi^iage bewitchment is responsible for some faulty 
thinjdng is not possible nor, perhaps, is it very important. 
What does matter is to realize that here is a bunch ctf con¬ 
cepts about which wc may not always think very dearly and 
correctly and that we ore more likely to do so if in examining 
the concept we also examine care^y the language which 
wc use about it. 

It may be worth noting here the point that it is often 
convenient for various purposes to classify under general 
headings. The early econmnists, for example, found it 
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belpfiil to consumer the factors of {Nodoctioii under the four 
headings; land, labour, capital and enterprise. Thb repre> 
aented a axivenient way of looking at things, it spot-lighted 
diflerenen of a kind that were relevant and helpful to the 
methods of inquiry into the subjea-matter. For other 
purposes, for other methods of inquiry, a quite difiereiu 
dassificadoo might have been more useful It is important 
to realize that such classifications, though they may 
certainly c or respond to real differences, are miners (if 
convenience and need not be retarded too rigidly. The 
divisioos between the cat^ories might not sharply 
defined, and the cat^ories might not between th^ 
exhaust all the possibiUttes. Similar classificitkms for 
convenience arc familiar to anyone who has a lot of papers to 
file and a consciendous secretary may get very worried 
about die heading under which a given document is to be 
put It would be important for her to realize that the right 
answer is (be amoment answer, that coovenienoe is related 
(D purpose, that in the last resort this may be a maner of 
opinion, and that it will be very much in her interests to try 
to ensure that her opinion coincides with that of her 
employer. 


THE STRUCTVKE OF THE SENTENCE 
Another way in which it has bun suggested that language 
may bewitch our intelligences is by the structure of the sen¬ 
tence. A common form of sentence in many languages, but 
not all, is of the type * Some roses are red*. There is here a 
subject, ‘some roses’; a predicate ‘red’; and a part of the 
verb ‘to be’. It used to be claimed (by Aristotle and his 
followers) that ail siatemenis or proposidons could usefully 
be put in this form, and for a very kng time it was 
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considered «n importmt pan of study of Lo^ to do 
so. Several consequences may rcasooably be claimed to have 
followed from this. In the first place all stnements would 
appear to be attributing a quality to a thing (in the above 
example the quality of redness to roses). This tended m 
encourage the notion that there were to be found in nature 
'substances' 'possessing', in some sense, a variety of 
proper ti es, and made it seem to be correct m think of the 
quality 'redness' existing apart fiom the 'substance', and 
then being exemplified in these particalar red roses. This is 
not now thought to be a useful w^ of thinidiig about the 
matter; h leads to the twin errors of supposing that there are 
universals > e.g. redness - in some way existing or subsifttng 
q)art from red objects, and of supposing that there is a 
fabulous' substance' eidsting apart horn the qualities which 
it possesses. These mistakes are almost certainlyduetoavery 
comiderabte extent to the errors of language. As Bertrand 
Russell has said: '"Substance" ... is a meuphysical 
mistake due to transference to the world^structure of the 
structure of sentences composed of a subject and predicate.' 
{History of Westsm Pkaloiophy, p. 135.) This view is 
tupponed by the fact that, as Aldous Huxley says in his 
Ad^t and the Alphabet (p. 189), 

In Chinese iboc are no fixed ports of speech, sentences do 
not take the tubjea-^ffedicate form and there b no verb meaning 
‘to be'. Consequently, except under foreign infitifncc, Chinese 
philosophers have never formulated the idea of‘substance’ and 
never projected the irord into the universe. 

But even thou^ hmay betrue that tbeidea of'substance' 
and the concept of universals are perhaps derived from and 
at least supported by the frrouuion of language, h might 
still be argued that the langu^ came to be like that because 
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the genentioos coostnictiag h thought tlut rttlity wss like 
that. The Chinese had different views about r^ty and 
therefore the structure tff their language is different. We 
shall perhaps never be able to know to what extent these 
differences in structure were accidental and to what extent 
they repr e sented differences in views about the nature of 
reality; but what we can be reasonably sure about is that 
once the language was formed its structure incviiaUy 
affected, almost certainly without their being aware 
of it, the assumptions and the thinking of those who 
used u. 

Another way in which the form of the Aristotelian 
proposition may have bewitched our inicU^enccs is as 
follows. Thesentence'This table is four feet long’has the 
qjpearance of being the same sort of sentence as‘These 
s tr a wb er r i es are very nice.’ In the one case the property of 
length, precisely tpedffed (four feet), is attributed to this 
table; in the other case the propert y of niceness, vaguely 
spedhed (very), is attributed to these strawberries. It 
would be readily i^reed, however, that what is said in the 
second sentence would be more property stated by saying 
*1 like these strawberries'. The four feet of length would 
be generally thought of as a public, objective, fact; whereas 
the ‘niceneas (very)’ would be thought of as ■ private, 
subjective, <4^011. By putting the statemenl in the 
Arisioiclian form, however, there is a that what is 

really subjective may be made to appear as objective, that 
matters o£ opinion may be made to ^)pcar as matters of 
fact, that what is really relative may be made to appear as 
absolute. It is not very likely that any bewitchment will 
result from talking about tbe nicencss of strawberries. If 
h does it is likely to be temporary and easily removable; a 
Mnall anvnint of reflection makes it obvious. But when we 
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cosne to dealing with imuers where it is not to obvious 
whether it is a maner of opinion, the structure of the 
sentence may to smdc extent prejudice the issue for some 
pec^; there may in fact be a bewitchment Whether 
'beauty’ should properly be thought of as subjeenve or 
objective, for example, is a difficult question which we shall 
be diKTMiung later, but the views oi many people about this 
are almost certainly affected by the fact that they will moat 
frequently have heard it talked about in objective terms, 
and this fact may at least in part be due to the whole 
Aristotelian sentencc*structure inheritance. 

On- tyfguay , thpTtj us how uw» nr nur prg dff«i>«ft ra 

have labelled or categorized reality, the divisions we have 
made, the relatitHtships we have inferred or assumed, the 
dassificatioos which h has been convenient to make. By 
studying language we can learn much about the thought- 
patterns of our pr edece s s ors. Sometimes perhaps we will 
come to the condusioo that these thought-patterns are wise 
and a p propriate, and sometinies we will come to the oppo- 
site condusion, but these are matters which must be judged 
on their own merits. We must be very careful indeed not to 
daim to extract from the study of the language more than is 
really there. 

As we move on to the practice of philosophiziag, to the 
study and aDa}ysisofcaQcept8,we shall be continually on the 
look out for the bewitchments of language. We will certainly 
find that, in spite of the daim by Wittgenstein that PhilCK 
Sophy b the battle against thb bewitchment, many of these 
bewitchments, as indeed Wittgenstein would surely agree, 
have been crested and perpetuated by philoso{^crs. In 
other words it b certainly true that philosophizing has been, 
and perhaps to some extent b bound to ^ on bemg, both 
the bewitchment and the unbewitchment. As Bbhop 
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Berkeley put it:' We hsvc first raised a dost and then com-' 
plain we cannot see/ (Introduction to Trtatm Ctmurmng 
tht Principits of Human Knowltdgey paragraph 3.) 

The critical climate of opinioo in this country today is 
sudi that it seen» unlikely that any present-day writers will 
rival the great meuphysical bewitcbers of the past. There is 
nothing new about the view that an essential basis for 
philosophizing must be a study of language, but it seems to 
be a view held more strongly by a greater number of people 
today than ever before. Some critics would take the view 
that there is a danger that the study of langu^e may be 
thought to be the whole of Philosophy, but this riew may 
be based on i misunderstanding of what it is to examine a 
conc^t. The philosopher who studies language is inevit¬ 
ably at the same time studying what it is that the language 
is about. We discuss this point in the next chapter. 


Exerdm 

1. Cnmider the differences, if any, between the ways in 
which you use the members eff the following teu of words: 

L stirprised, astonished, amazed, astounded 
ii prevent, hinder 

iii. respect, regard 

iv. risk, hazard 

V. show, demonstrate 

vi. leach, instruct 

vii. delight, ^y, exultatimt, rapture 

2. Analyse the different ways in which the italicized words 
are used in the following passages: 

(a) i. Chitterworthy and I were both staying at the satm 
hotel in August. 
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iL Mrs Chitterworthy md my wife were both wearing the 
scum hat at Ascot. 

tii. AH dvilized satioos have baaicaUy the same moral 
code. 

iv. The Highway Code ia the utme as it was last year. 
(jb) L The rose is red. 
iL Twice two is four. 

(c) i. I rely oo yoor good/mrA. 

u. I accepted unqucttiotungly the faiiM of my fathers. 

iii. 1 have complete faith in Dr Proctor’s pills. 

(d) L If you are a reaJ smoker ... is the dgarene made 
spedaUy for you. 

iL Is that a real rat or am I iust seeing things ? 
iu. The real problem is... 

(e) L 'In laiiN yean I think we realized the tnx measang of 
sport is to win.* (DANNY blanchplower as reported 
in the Listener, 17 October 1963.) 

iL He gave me a look that was hill of meamng. 
uL A mechanistic universe is without meamng. 

iv. He doesn’t seem to undencand the meamng of what 
luippened last wedc. 

V. I don’t know the meamng of any Russian words. 

3. The periect use of language is that in which every word 
cairks the meaning that it is intended to, no less and no more. 
Id this verbal exchange Fleet Sum is a kind of Bucket Shop 
wfaidi words 00 the public for less than they are worth 

and in consequence the mote honest literary bankers, who try 
to use thdr words to mean what they say, who are always ’good 
for' the expressions they emfdoy, find thdr curraicy con* 
stand)' depredating. There was a time when this was not so, a 
OKmcot in the histmy of language when words expressed what 
they meant and when it was impossible to write badly. This 
time t think was at the end of the seventeenth and Uk beginning 
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of the df^teentb century, when the mctqAysicil onoetts of the 
ooe were gmsg out end before the clastic tyranny the other 
was atabliihed To write badly at that time arould involve a 
perversian of language, to anite naturally was a certain way 
of writing well. CYBiL connolly, of Promutf pp. 

* 3 - 3 . 

Discuss the meaning and the possibility of there being a 
dme 'when words expressed what they meant and when it 
was impossible to write badly*. 

4. Discuss the argument oftbe following passage: 

It is socDctinMS said that weeds mcag what they are used to mean 
and dwt essential meaning b a myth. This idea n ooe more 
example of the deplorable modem tendency to try to lubatitute 
the rdadve for the absolute. The Cdlacy can perhaps roost 
aifflpty be exposed by the nse of an analogy. 

Wofds are often meftiUy compared with a carpenters tods; 
they are the tools of thinking ami communication. Now it may 
happen that in a certain communiiy chisels coooe to be used to 
insert and extract screws, they ire uMd as screw-diivcrs and it 
might be argued that in a literal sense they have become, they 
are, dtivm of screws, screwsbivers. It would, I think, be 
readily agreed, however, that though they are bdng used by the 
chunsy and the foolish to drive screws they remain, in an 
important sense, diiscls and nothing, short of destructiao, can 
tate from than their essential chisel hood. This would still 
be true even thou^ there were only a few people, or even no 
ooe, capable of tecogniang this. In the same way, although a 
word may be used ^ riK uneducated and the stupid with a 
diflerent, a debased, meaning, it tetatm and most always retain 
its own true, essential meaning even though there arc very few, 
arn<Nie,wboiuidcntiod it. It is curious that those tame people, 
who are ready to use the analogy of toob when it suits their 
purpose, are not prepared to follow the analogy to its logical 
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cooduMon, the coavindng demaatratkn of (he reality of 
mcotial meaning. 

5. No tdentist has ever directly obwrved an itoiD, a nudeiu of 
an atom, or an dectroo. He observes what be interprets at 
duuges in entidet whidi he or ooe of hit prcdooctsors has 
invented. But by making use of those entities* be provides the 
dau needed to build dtemical faaories, mtdear power statioos 
and ekctroaic computers. That, in a crude form, is (be test of 
usefulness. 

While reassured by the existence of practical devices that 
work, ■ scientist may yet fed a cmcept to be justified for a time 
if it merdy helps him to think. (From an artick on ‘The 
Philosophy of Sdence’, The Times, ti May 1962.) 

A phiiosofrfier may similarly say chu a concept or the 
invention of an entity may help him to t hink Discuss the 
extent to which, in philosophizing, the test of usefulness 
can be applied. 

6. The andeni Greeks, as well as all Weston peoples today, 
say 'the light flashed’. Scanething has to be there to make the 
fltub; is the subject: ‘flash’is the predicate. The whede 
trend of modern physics, however, with its emphasis 00 the 
fieU, is away from snbjea-predicate propositioos. A 
Indian, acctndingly, is the better ftyuda when he says 
‘Reh-fii’ - 'flosbr - 00c word for the whede performance, no 
subjea, lu predicate, and no time elemenL (Children tend to do 
this too.) Id Western languages wc are coostaatly reading inm 
nature ghostly entities whid) flash and perform other mirades. 
Do we supply them because our verbs require substanttvo 
in front of them? STUAIT chase, The Power of Words, 
p. 103. 

Discuss the extent to which we may be misled in our 
thinking by this. Can you think of otho examples ? 
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7. Dncutt the extent to which the existence of mystcrioos 
entities or occult qualities is assumed in the following sen> 
tenccs. Might they be mialeading becaose (rfthis ? Consider 
how you would rephme them to avoid iL 

i. What’s happened to his confidence ? 

ii. She seems to have found a new serenity. 

iii. How much pervmality has he got ? 

hr. He has spent his whole life in search of the ultinute 

reality. 

V. Did you notice his integrity ? 

vi. Let us ssk what Progress is in itself. 

8. The Bewitchments we have been considering have on 
the whole been caused by wliat might be thought of as 
accidenu of language. It will be interesting to take a look 
now at a fictitious example where language is dchberately 
designed to cause people to think along certain lines. 

The following extract is from George Orwell's Nintiten 
Eighty-four: 

The purpose of NewspeaJc was not only to provide a of 

expresnon for the world-view and mental habits proper to the 
devotees of Ingsoc [En^ish Sodalitm] but to make all other 
modes of thought impossible. It was intended that when 
Newspeak had been adopted once and for all and Oldspcak 
forgonen, a heretical tbou^i *- that is, a thought divergii^ 
frenn the fNindples of Ingsoc - should be literally nmhinkahu, 
at least so for as thought is dependent <hi words. Its voabulary 
was so cotutmeted as to jpvc exact and often very subtle oi- 
presston to every meaning that a Party Member could properly 
wish to express, while excluding all other meanings and also the 
possibility of arriving at them by inditea methods. Thh was 
done portly by the tovendoo of new words, but dnefty by 
diminaiing undcstraUc svords and by stri{^)tog sudi wor^ as 
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rcnniocd of unorthodox mcaoiiigs ux) so (kr ts possible of all 
secondary meanings wbiccvcr. To give a single example. Tbe 
word fm sdU existed in Newtpeak, but it could only be used in 
soch statcmemi at 'This dog U free &om lice'} or ‘This 6cld 
is free liom weeds*. It could not be used in in <dd sente of 
'poUtkally free* or 'inieUectuany free* since political and 
imeUeoual freedom no l<»ger existed even as concepts, tod 
war therefore of oeceuity namekst. . . . Newspeak was 
designed not to extend but to dimimih the range of thought, 
and this purpose sras indirectly assisted by cutting tbe choice 
of words down to a minimum Op. ch. 1:9. 341-a. 

We have suggested that the existence ofa word may make 
people think, possibly mistakenly, that a corresponding 
entity exists. Discuss tbe extent to which Newspeak would 
be likely to succeed in rextrictii^ the range of thought, 
abolishing ideas, by attcmpcing to abolish words and 
restrict their usages. 

9. Consider m what extent a common property is being 
ascribed when one talks about: 

L a red frock, a red crkket-ball, a red herring^ 

h. a real table, a real artist, a real advantage; 

iiL absolute misery, absolute power, absolute beauty. 

10. Discuss the problems raised by the following extracts 
from Wittgenstein's PhilosophUalImatigatimt : 

t Compare 

(a) 'This sentence makes sense.’ 'What sense ?’ 

(i) 'This set of words is a sentence.’ 'What sentence?’ 

Part I, paragraph 502. 
iL Could someone understand the word 'pam' who had 
ntvtr felt pain ? Is experience to teadh me whether this is 
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•o or not ? And if we say ‘A nun could not ^mag^Tv^ pain 
without hiving sometime felt it* - how do we know? 
How can it be decided whether it Is true ? 

Part I, paragraph 315. 

iu. Two pictures of a rose in the dark. One is quite black; 
for the rose is invisible. In the other> it is painted in full 
detail and surrounded by black, la one ^ them right, 
the other wrong? Don’t we talk of a white rose in the 
dark and of a red rose in the dark ? And don't we say for 
•U that that they can't be distinguished in the dark ? 

Pan I, per^raph5i5. 

iv. Make the following experiment: say ccdd here* 
and mtan' It’s warm bn'. Can you do it ? And what are 
you doing as you do it? And is there only one way 
doing it? 

Part I, paragraph 510. 

It. nas^ueradmg asom’ 

(a) A. N. Whitehead makes the point forcibly in hh 
Adventures of Ideas (p. 221). He says: 

Mr Joseph has been mtmining Mr W. E. Johmon's use of the 
term PropostUoo in his wdl-known Logical Treatise. Mr 
Josej^ finds twenty discioa meanings. It»to be ronciDbcred 
that we are here referring to two of the most acute of modern 
Ifigiciam. Whether Mr Joeqtb has rightly ioterpmed Mr 
Johnson’s phrases U not to the poiiu. If Mr Joseph has found 
twenty distixset, though allied, meanings closdy connected with 
the term Proposition, there are twenty sudi meanings, even 
though for the rnmnent their divergencies may seem unimport¬ 
ant to Mr Johnson or to Mr Joseph. Importance depends on 
porpue and on potnt of view. So at any moment twenty new 
terms may be required by some advance in the subtlety of 
logical theory. Again, if Mr Johnson has employed twenty 
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dutmct meaningk, it h bccauK they were rdevaot lo ha ugu* 
meoi, even though ha ugumem ouiy require rurtbcr completioa 
by reason of their an-noted doiinction. 

Do you agree that *wheiher Mr Joseph has rightly inter> 
preted Mr Johnson’s phrases is not to the point ’ ? Would 
the cjustence of twenty distinct meanings msmr ? 

(b) Here is a passage fnmi J. S. Mill about what he calls 
‘The Fallacy of Ambiguity *, an error arising Irani the same 
word being used in dificrent senses. 

The following is a iavourite argument of Plato. No one desires 
Evil knowing it to be so. To do wrong is evil; therefxe no ooe 
desires to do wrong knowing that which be desires but only in 
consequence of ignonncc. In this syllogum the ambiguous word 
a the middle term Evil, the double meaning of which is too 
obvious to need explnuiioo: yet on this foundation Plato 
constructs his principal ethical doctrine in which be was 
followed by most of the philosophical sects amoi^ the later 
Greeks; that virtue is a brands of inieUigence and b to be pro- 
dooed therefore mainly by inieUeoual cultivation, j.s.mill, 
A Sysum of Logic, p. 489. 

What do you thmk ia the double meaning of Evil, * which 
is too obvious to need cxplanackm' ? 

la. majgueradif^ as mat^' 

It may not alwa)*5 be obvtoua vdsetber words tx phrases 
connected by ‘and’ or ‘or’ or just with commas between 
them, stand for different things or the same thing. If the 
latter, they may be different aspeas of the same entity ot 
they may ^ve more informatioa about it. 

At a very elementary tevel consider: 

L Do bring Esmeralda or Gladys to the party. (1 or a ?) 
iL 1 hope tlw Bertram, the next Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, aod the most inteUigeni man in the Oibinet will 
be there. (i,aor3?} 

At a more difficult abstract level consider the foUowing 
extracts from the writings of Professor Gilbert Ryle. Do 
you think tltt nouns and adjectives separated by commas, 
’and', ’or', stand for one or many? 

iii. Of course the staitdard theories of motives do not speak 
to CTtxlely of qualms, pangs and Sunm. They speak more 
sedately of desires, impulses or promptings. Now there are 
feelings of wanting, namely those we call ’hankerings', ‘crav> 
ings* and ‘itdtingt’. So let us pm our questkm in this way. b 
being interested in Symbolic Logic cquiv'iknt to beiiig liable 
or prone to fed certain spedaJ hankering, gnawings or crav¬ 
ings ? Tht Ceneapt ^ Mind, p. 88. 

iv. There are two quite dificrent semes of 'emotioos', in 

whidi wc expLun behaviour by reference to emotions 

In the fost sense we are referring to the motives or indinatioas 
from which more or less intelligent aebaos are done. In tbe 
second sense we are referring to moods, including the agitations 
or perturbatinu of whkb scene aimless mos-ements arc sigm. In 
ndther of these senses are we asserting or implying that the 
overt bdtaviour a the effect of a fell turbulence in the agent’s 
stream of consdousneas. In a third sense of'etnotion'pangs 
and twinges arc feelings or emodoos but they are not, save per 
aeadaiSi things by reference to which we cx} 4 ain our bthaviour. 
The Cemapt of Mtnd, p. 114. 

13. 'Phe foUowing extract fecmi the works of the late J. L. 
Austin is an example of the very chMC analysis <£ worcb 
referred to m this chapter. 

He is investigating the ways in which the verin ‘ look’, 
’appear','seem' are used. 

Hrst, then, 'looks'. Here we have at least the folkmu^ kinds 
of cases and cunstruedaQs: 
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I. (a) It looks blue (round, ingulct, etc). 

(b) He looks t gentleman (ttnmp, upon, BtTpialEni^iih- 

(e) She looks clue (a Cri^t, t regular ihimp). 

Here we have the verb directljr an adjective or 

•djecdvil phrase 

a. (d) It [a colour] looks like blue (the colour]. 

It lodes like a recorder. 

(6) He looks like a gentleman (a sailor, a horse). 

Here we have' looks like' (dl * sounds like *) foUoi^ b; a csoun. 

3. (a) It looks as if | j raining (empty, hollow). 

(*) He looks “ if I j >i «7 (going » faint). 

4. (a) It IooIb as though wc shan't be able to get in. 

(6) He lodes as though he's worried about soroeihing. 

Nowlet*! try 'appears*: 

I. (d) It appears blue (opakte down, dongaicd, etc). 

(h) He appears a gentleman, 
a. (d) It appews like blue 

(k) He appears like a gemlenian. 

(It is very doubtful, tbot^b, whether this constmetion with 
'appears' it really defensible; h certainly rii^ very dubiously 
to my car.) 

3 (and 4) (d) It appears as if (as though)... 

(h) He afi^xars as if (aa tbou^)... 

5. (d) It appears to expand, 
it appears to be a forgery. 

(b) He appears to like her (to have recovered his temper). 
He appears to be an Egyptian. 

6. (d) It appears as a dark speck on the horizoo. 

(h) He appears as a man of good character (sc. liom this 
natrativc We can abo say of an actor that be ‘appeared as 
Napdeon*). 

7. It appears that they've all been eaten. 
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Notice piniculariy tlut here wc heve cooatnictioin (riz. 5^7) 
which do Mor occur with ‘looks'. These ire in stunt wiys 
most imponint cases to attend to. 

Of ‘ seems ’ we can say briefijr that it shares the constructMo of 
'appears' -<■ tbou^ with fewer douba about the propriety of 
(a). (‘ It teems like old times’, 'It all seems like a oi^tmare’) • 
txupt that ‘seons' shows 00 coostructioa amdr^us with 
an important divergence. 

Now bow arc we to tell the differences between these different 
words in these different construcdoiu ? Well, one difference 
certainly leaps to the eye: 'looks' is, to put it very rou^ily, 
restricted to the general sphere of tw'on, whereas the use of 
' appears ’ or' scant * does nor require, or imply, the employmeoi 
of any one of the senses in particular.... 

But we must look, of ooors^ for the minuter differences; and 
here we must look again at tome more examplea, our- 
idm b jtttt what drcumstances wc would say whiefa, and why. 

Coosida, then: 

(i) He looks guilty. 

(}) He appcari gnihy. 

(3) He seems guilty. 

J. L. AUSTIN, SriiMund SttaAUia^ pp. 34-d. 

The reader is now ittviied to consider for himself the 
'minuter differences' between these three sentences. 

Do you think that by analysb of this kind cme finds out 
more about the faca or merely more about the words whidi 
are used to describe the facts ? 

SuppUmattary passages 

A. 1. On the 'Mtamtigt' of words 

(i) From I Parliarocntary report in The Times ofp March 
1961: 

*... he [The Speaker] had to rule on what he conceived 
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to be the meanings of words, rcgardies the intentioo 
of the person ti'*tng them 

(In the context it b in fact fairly clear that the Speaker b 
considering what pec^te who heard the words would 
normally understand them to mean. It may well be thought 
that for parliamentary language thb b a reasonable, and 
certainly the safest, course to take. The words were ‘paid 
propagandist'.) 

(2) Questitms about precise * meanings ’ (rf* words are often 
raised in Law cases. The case considered here, reported 
in The Times of 24 May 1962, b particularly interesting 
because it raises the question of the‘meaning of meaning’. 

The point at issue was whether the deaths of a man and 
hb wife who were both killed at sea when the ship in which 
they were travelling in the South Pacific was lost without 
trace did or did not ‘coincide*. Whether tlwy did or not 
made a difference m the dbposal of the estate. 

The court ruled that their deaths did not coincide. In the 
course of a dissenting judgement the Master of the Roib 
(Lord Doming) said: 

So the critical question, raising a point of some impoftance in 
the inierprctatioa o( with, was: what did the word 'coincide’ 
mean in thb will? 

One way of af^roach much favoured in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was to aak what the ordinary and grammatical meaning was 
o( the word ‘coinddc* as used in the English language. On 
that appnMcb, the answer, it was said, was plain. It meant 
'coincident in point of time*; and that meant, so it was said, 
the same as ’umultaoeous’ or 'at the tame point of time'. So 
instead of interpreting the w or d ‘coincide*, one interpreted 
the word ‘timuhaneoua*; and at that point came a difficulty, 
fin- 00 two people, strictly speakii^ ever died at esactly t^ 
same point of rime. In Hidonan v. Pearcey ((i94j] A.C 304, 
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at p. 345), Lord Sitnonds had taid that ‘proof of umuhaneotn 
death is impouiblc’. If, therefore, the word ‘cotacidc* were 
gnreo its oedioar; and grammatical meaning, it would lead to 
an absurdity aa meaning that the testator was providing in hit 
wiO for an impossible event. 

In order to avoid that absurdity, it was said that the word 
‘coincide' must be intarpreted so as to mean death to such 
cnCTimatanccs that the ordinary man would infer that death 
was simultaneous: and the argumem pro cee d e d to aak: When 
would an ordinary man say death was simultancoui ? The 
answer was when two people were both blown to pieces at the 
mnniftit , such as ^ t bomb falling on the room in whidi 
they were silting or by an aircraft in which they were travelling 
ex|doding in mid-air. The word ‘ooindde’ was said 10 cover 
draths M dose together that there was no measurable period of 
rimg betwe en them; it was also said that if the deaths were 
separated by any measurable tmerval, even by so nnicfa as a 
few scCMSds, they did not* coindde*. 

His Lordship bod asked whether deaths were umulumeoDs 
when an atrenft crashed on a moontainsidc and all its occupants 
were killed. Counsel bod said that they were not, for to be 
simultaneous there would have to be |Hoof that they had died 
iiwf nf ivniid y u the mitm? instant, and sudi proof would 
tardy be available. If ever there was ao absurdity, diat appeared 
to his Lwdship to be one. It was said that when an aircraft 
exploded in mid-air, the deaths of the occupants coincided, but 
when it crashed into 1 mountainside they did not The sup¬ 
porters of that argument invoked at tfadr authority 'the 
ordinary man’. Such a man would, his Lordship thought, be 
amazed to find such a vkw attributed to him. Yet it was the 
argument which said that in this cose the deaths of Dr Rcnrlond 
and bis wife did not cotodde. 

'fbe fallacy of the argument seemed to his LordiUp to be 
that it started from the wrong place. It proceeded cm the tssump- 
tton that, in coostrumg a will, ' It is not what the tauuor 
meant, but what is the meaning of hb words.’That might be the 
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itineteaith*cenniry view, but hit Lcrdship believed it to be 
wrong ind to have been the caute of many mhtakea. The whole 
objea of cocuiruing a will wu to fmd out the testator*! in- 
temioQs in order to see diat bis p roperty was disposed of in the 
way he wished. True, hh iatemion must be discovered from the 
w(^ be used; but there must be put on bis words the meaning 
which they bore to him. To discover that mining you would 
not get much help from the dicbonary, for h wn unlikely that 
the testator used a dictknary or the same dictkmaiy as you. 
You should place yourself as fiu as possible in his poeititm, 
taking nose of the Cku and dteumstaaoes ktKTWB to him at the 
time, and then say what be meant by bb words. 

What did Dr Rowland and his wife mean by the word 
* coincide* in tbeir wilb ? When they came to make their wills 
it be said: ‘After all, one of those little ships mi^ run 
on the focka or something and we might both be drowned, or 
both k ill ed in an aeroplane cnah.' In those drcumstances the 
husband would use the words ‘edndding with' not in the 
narrow meaning of' simultaneous ‘ but in the wider meaning of 
which they tvere capable, espedally in this cootext, as denoting 
death on the same occasion by the same cause. It would not 
cross Dr Rowland's mind thu anyooe would think of such 
niceties as Mr Knox had presented to the Court. His Lordship 
dedined to introduce such fine posnts tmo the construction of 
this wiU. He would bold that Rowland when he made his 
will, intended the words ‘coinciding with' to cover their dying 
together in just such a calamity as in fact happened, and that 
the Court should give bis words the meaning which be plainly 
intended they should bear. He would have allowed the appeaL 
(In opposing this view Lord Justice Harman said:] 

Could these deaths on the evidence be held to have been 
dmultancotu ... ? His Lordship was satisfied that they could 
not. Not eoou^ was known. It was not even known at what 
date, within a week, the ship went down nor was the where- 
abouu of either the tesutor or his wife at that time certain... 
the event was mo uncertain to infer a simultaneous death.... 
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If that meaning of tbe word was out of the quctdcxi, it was 
argued that 'cotnodent* in this will awld meui 'at about the 
same time and as a rauh of the same catastrophe*. That was an 
impossible view. If it were in evidence that cither survived tbe 
other, tbe wilt bad provided for both cventSi and that was no 
warrant for introducing a reference to sotncthii^ other than time, 
namely tbe same catastn^ibe. The appeal sbookt be dismiwod. 

(In agreciag with Lord Justice Harman, Lord Justice 
Russdl said:] 

... There was no evidence at all that tbe deaths were coinci* 
dent in p<unt of time in the mind of tbe ordinary maa 
Tbe suggeuioQ had been made that this testator (in hit 
particular armchair) had meant something wider, such as 'em 
tbe same ocesMoa and by tbe same cause’; hia employment in 
the Pacific would involve such perils or risks ss might be 
inherent in travd between islands and ataQs in small ships, 
therefore, thh testator should be considered as having in mind 
lost this kind of episode. 

That appeared to his Lordship to be s wholly erroneous 
approach to tbe probictn of coostructioo. The questiao was; 
w^ events did language in which tbe testator bad expressed 
himself cover? To ask more was to desert tbe source from which 
his intentioo was to be gathered, his will as proved. His Lord- 
ship did not tee why the lenitor in 1956, with the possibility 
of deaths ooioddent in time in Fn gtaiul or elsewhere from acci¬ 
dent by road or rail or air or by cscplosion, should be taken to 
have in mind, when using the phr^ deaths nor coinddent in 
time as a nstili of shipwreck in the Pacific. 

Tbe interesting poiot in all this from our point of view is 
the oocuratt bet w een what the writer (in this case the 
testator) intended and what the 'words mean’. 

Bfm'KhttfTtis 

(3) A philosopher complains of bewitchment: 

It is perfectly obvious that if I say' 1 am thinking erf's Unicom 
T-c 
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1 un not scytog bocb that there is a unkorn and that I am 
fhinWng o£ it^ aithniig h, if { say ‘I am buntug a lioo’> I am 
sayrngboththattbeRtsalioxi^aDd that 1 am bunting it In the 
former C8se> 1 am nor asserting that the two properties, of 
beii^ a unkom and of being thought of by me both belong to 
oneandtbesame thing; whereas, in the latter case, I am assert¬ 
ing that the two pnq>erties of beinga Iran and of being bunted 
by me do beks^ to one and the same thing. It is quite dear that 
there is n fact, this difference between the two propositions; 
although no trace of it appears in their verbal expressko. And 
why we should tae the same form of verbal expression to 
convey such differem mranings ia more than I can say. It 
seems to me very curioat that language, in this, as in the other 
instance which we have just considered of ‘ Linns are real' and 
* lions are mammalian*, should have grosro up just as if it were 
expressly to sdsleid philosophers; and I do not know 

why it should have. Yet, h seems to me there is no doubt tbat 
in ever so nttny instances it has. G.I. moorb, ‘TheCoocep- 
tion of Reality*, from PMloso^ncol Studies, pp, 216-17. 

(4) An examplewhere h is stig^ted that because the word 
exists some thing or entity may be thought to exist as well. 

Suppose tbat I adt *What is the poini of doing s>o*and*so?* 
For example, I ask Old Father William ‘What is the point of 
standing on one's bead ?’ He replies in the way we know. Then 
I follow this up with ‘What is the point of balancing an eel on 
the end of one’s nose?’ And be explains. Now suppose 1 ask 
my third questkm ' Whu is the point of doing onyrAtqf - not 
anqohingMparrkidar, but fon awyrArqif (Md Father William 
w(^ no doubt kick me downstairs without the optioo. But 
lesser men, raising diis same question and finding no answer, 
would very likely commit suici^ or iom the Qbur^ (Luddly, 
in the case of'What b the meaningof a word?* the effects arc 
leu serious, amounting only to the writing of books.) On the 
other band, more adventurous intellects would no doubt take 
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to wiring * What i» the*pQint«of*<lQing-«Hhuig ?' or' Wbu u tbe 
“paun” of d(riog a thing ?': and then later ‘What fe tbe-potnt- 
of-eating'suet ?’ and so ocu Thus we should discover a whok 
new ontvetse of a kind of entity called 'points', not pre^noutiy 
suspected of emtenoe. j.L.adstin, PhUotopkicaJ PaptrSi 
pp. 27, 28. 

(5) Bergson cites tnothep- linguistic usage whkh may 
mislead; 

If wc kxA at it dosely, we shall see that our habitual manner 
of speaking, which is ^shiooed after our habitual manner of 
thinlring, leads m to actual logical deadlocks - deadlocks to 
which wc allow oursdvet to be led without anxiety, because we 
feel confusedly that we can always get out of them if wc like: 
all that are have to do, in fiKt is to give up the dDemaiographtcal 
habits of our intellecL When we say 'The child becomes a 
man’, kt us take care not to fathom too deepfy tbe literal 
meaning of the expresssoa, or are shaU find that, when we posk 
the subject ‘ childtbe attribute ‘ man' does not yet apply to it, 
and that, when we express tbe attribute 'man', it applies 00 
more to the subject 'child'. The reality, whidi is tbe trauitiom 
from childhood to manhood, has slipped betareen our fingers. 
We have only the tmagioary stops' child' and' manand we are 
very near to saying that one of these stops u the other, just as 
the arrow of Zeno it, according to that philosopber M all tbe 
points of the course. Tbe truth is that tf language here svere 
moulded oo reality, wc should not say 'The child becomes tbe 
man', but ‘There is becoming from the duld to the man’. In 
tbe first p ropo si tion, 'becomes* is a verb of indeterminate 
wigantng , tctcnded to mask tbe absurdity into wlitdi arc £til 
arbeo we attribute the state 'man* to the subject 'child'. It 
behaves in mud) tbe same aray as tbe mos'cment, dways tbe 
same, of the dnematograf^cal film, a movement hidden in the 
apparatus and arhoae function it is to superuiq;xse the successive 
pictures on one another in order to imitate tbe movement of 
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the ntl obiecL In the propoutioaa ‘becooung' is i 

tobiea. It comes to the front. It is tbe rtalitjr ttsdf; chfldbood 
tod oumbood ue tbea only possit^ stops, mere views of the 
mind; sre nowhtve to do w^ tbe objectiTe movemcot hsei^ 
snd no longer with its dnemato^phicil imitsricin. But tbe 
first manner of expresskm is tkne ccnfonnable to our habits of 
language. We mist, in order to adopi tbe second, escape firom 
the cineiii at ogriphical mfch a nism of t h oug h t... 

Ko wondo, then, if (diilosophy at first tccoOed before such 
an cSbrt Tbe Greeks trusted to nature, trusted tbe natural 
propensity of tbe mind, trusted langnsgr above all, in so frr as 
it naturally eMemalizcs thought. Rttbcr than lay blame on the 
attitude of thought and language toward the course of things, 
they pref er r ed to pronounce tbe comM of things itself to be 
wrong. HINBI BIBGION, Otatioe few/urtew, pp. 329-31. 

But it seems doubtful whether it would have occurred to 
them CO ‘ Uy blame 00 tbe snitude of thought and language’. 
Bergson went on to point out that since ’becoming* 
shocked tbe habits of thought and fined ill into tbe moulds 
of language tbe Greeks dedared it unreal. Reality for them 
was something which did not change. 

(6) In a Suf^lemeni to Tha Meanij^ of Mtamng about 
Language in the Study of Medicine, Dr F. G. Crookshaak 
wrote: 

Teachers of Medidoe ... seem to share the implied belief 
that all known, or knowable, clinical phenomena arc resumablc, 
and to be resumed, under a certain ntunber of caicgacies, or 
general re fe re n c es , as so many ‘diseases': tbe true nundter of 
these c a t e gor i es, re f erences, or ‘diseases’ being peedetennined 
by die oonsdnnioo of tbe universe at any given wwnefn. 

In fian, for these gentlemen, ‘disesses’ are Ftatooic rcalitiea. 
... This uoavowed belief... carrki with it tbe corollary that 
our nodoDS amceming this, that, or the other disease are dtber 
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•biohltdy ri^t or itwoiutely wroog, ud ve oot merely mtttcn 
of mcDUl oooTnience. In this way the dbea»« supposed to be 
emot At any one mooKni are capable-to h is thought-of sudi 
categorical exhausdoo at are the indigenout fauna of tbe Britnb 
Idea and tbe popubnoo of Loodon. That oar grouping of like 
cases at cates of tbe tame disease Is purely a outtcr of hittiAca* 
don and caaradeace, liable at any moment to supersession or 
adjostment, it nowhere adnutted; and the hope H beU oot that 
one day we shall know all tbe disesses that there ‘are’ and aD 
about them that is to be known. Op. dL, p. 341. 

The attitude here OHDplaioed of ia almoai certaialy lest 
prevalent now than when it was writien {Tkt Mearting of 
Moaning was first published in 1923), but it provides a good 
example cX tbe two errors of supposing (1) that because a 
wi^d exists a conespoodiDg esdty or thing therefore exists 
as well; (2) that the ckar-<tu verbal classificatioos that we 
make for coovcnieoce have necesaarily ewrespuDding to 
them clear-cut divisions in tbe real world. 

(7) Another example where it is suggested that tbe pottula- 
tkn of a mysterious entity may have been a contributory 
cause of falladoua thinking: 

Physidsti have been forced by tbdr own data to a further 
otenaion of tbe piindpks laid down in tbe tevetueemh couury 
- namdy that the busiocss of tcicncc it the simple dcscriptiQO 
of obtervatiom, without pottuhuing 'occult qualidct’, as 
Newma called them, u the causes of the obsaratums.... Take 
tbe examt^ of measuring. When I tell you that a ttid; is a foot 
toagtlamuyingctseniiallythai 1 have taken a landard obfcct, 
namely a foot rule, laid it alongside tbe stick, and found that 
they match. But do I simply tell you that I have done this ? No, 
I tay, 'The stick bat a "length'’ of one foot.' I imerpoae the 
occult quality, length, which 1 use as a model in my descripekn ^ 
of what I di<L 
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h bu been a great part of Eiiutdn’t cemthbutioD to tbow 
that there it a great deal of barm in this, that is ba our talking 
about such entities as leoph and vdodty and motion dccetvea ui 
into ignoring certain fundamental features of our methods of 
observation . . . Einstdn showed that the way to amd tU 
such difficulties is not to speak of length, at all, but always to 
describe simply and exactly what the observer docs when he is 
measuring and then to txy to work out simi^ rdatiooB between 
the observations. That is why his theory is called that of rele> 
tirity. j. z. YOUNG,D0K6r<tndC^riitii/ym5ri0Kr,pp. 110*11. 

(8) Later in the same book Professor Young suggests that 
the terminoiogy of psychology consisu partly of a series of 
‘occult qualities’, simiUf to those to which Newton 
referred and similarly misleading. 

They are models, if you like, used for convenicoce of de> 
scriptioo; we can do without them when we get better ones. 
Take the case of consdousness. In ordn to talk we postulate 
this entity as a kind of something withm oursdves. ‘ But bow 
can I doubt', you may say, ‘that I have something called coo* 
scsouuiess? I have cansdousocss and I may lose it when I 
bong my bead.’ But what is it that you really mean to soy** that 
you lose it in the sense you lose a penny when it rolls under 
the sideboard ? Of counc not - what you meant to say was that 
follnwing same particular blow on t^ back of your bead you 
were unable to act ai an observer or transmitter for ten minutes. 
‘Of course’, you may reply, ‘you can put it like that if you 
wish and I agree it tells you a link more detail but whit dse 
is gained by your new method ? Is It not much easier and less 
chniuytDsay“I loslccaisdousness*’?*Surelytbedanger is that 
if wc use these dd methods we shall be misled into ill the 
fidlades that would fedlow if we supposed to be 

a sin^ thing, which could exist independently of the rest of 
ourselves. Op. OL, pp. IS 5 '^ 
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ON CONCEPTS 


Wb will examine now bow the word ’concept* is used and 
what it is to handle one. 

The word 'concept’ is probably not used much today 
except in talking about philosophica] or bordcr-Une philo- 
sophical questions. It is dehned in the dictitmary as a 
'general notion’, or the 'idea of a class of objects’, but 
whereas the words ’idea’ and 'notion’ are frequently used 
in speaking and writing by pec^le who would certsinly not 
think of themselves as referring to a philoeophical question, 
‘concept’ tends to be a philoMphtr’s word > it might be 
descri^ in a derogatory way as an example of philo¬ 
sophical jargon. Professor Popper talks about .. those 
concepts (or notions or ideas)..seeming u> imply that he 
regards the three words as more or less synonymous. 
Examples of the use of the word in the writing of philo¬ 
sophers are l^ion. An exceedingly important recent 
philosophical work by Professor Gilbert Ryle is called The 
Concept of Mind. A recent inaugural leaure by Sir Isaiah 
Berlin was called Two Concepts of LSserty. It may help us to 
see just how they arc the word if we rtamine what it 

is that they are trying to do in these works. 

ProfessiK Ryle opens the Introduction to his boc^ by 
saying: 

This book offers what may with reservations be described as a 
theory of the mind. But it docs not give new infotmatioa about 
minds.... The philosophical argumaits which consutuie this 
book are intended not to increase what we know about minds. 
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but to rectify tbc logical geognpby of the knowledge we 

already poaseas. 

The main tbcme of his book is the cootenikm that the 
notkm> or idea or ccncept of mind whidt moat people, and 
even oQoit philoaopfaen, had hitherto accepted was an 
emmeous one, that it had been thought about in the wrong 
way, that in a sense 'mind’ was a myth. He examines how 
the word is ordinarily used, the notion whidi it nonnally 
represents and claims to show that that notion b at least 

In his Two Concepts Liberty Berlin says; * I do not 
propose to discuss ehher the history or the more than two 
hundred senses of this protean word recorded by historians 
of ideas. I propose to examine no more than two of these 
senses, but thene central ones.* He calls these the notions of 
positive and negative freedom (a wtMd which he uses as 
synonymous with liberty). These are described as ‘The 
freedom which consists in being’s one’s own master and 
the freedom whkb consists in not being prevented from 
choosing as I do by other men.’ 

It is not relevant to our present purposes to examine these 
notions of freedom. What we are concerned with is to 
investigate what h is that is being done when one discusses 
* concepts onibeny 

Naturally Sir Isaiah Berlin mdtes many r eferences to 
other philosophers who have written previously about 
liberty and related subjects. In particxilar be refers to the 
fitmous essay On Liberty by John Stuan Mill It is natural 
to ask whether Berlin in writing about conopu of liberty 
envisaged himself as doing anything different in kind from 
what Mill did in writing on liberty. Could Professor Ryle's 
book equally well have been called ’ On Mind’ ? Does this 
word' concept *, in (act, in the son of contexts in which we 
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ire snxdytng it perfonn my useful functioo at all ? In Um 
chapter we are amuderiog the notkm of concept and it 
might certainly have been entitled 'The conccpc of con* 
cepi'. Might it equally well have been called ‘On On*? 

Let us omuder - and this b often a prc£iable way of 
sorting out an entanglement *- how this would apply in 
simpler cases. A book might be written entitled ' On the 
Internal Combustion Engine*. Could it equally well be 
called'Theconcept of the Internal Combustion Engine’? 

There would be no doubt in this case what the bo^ was 
abouL Any reader who started in ignorance would very soon 
have it dispelled. ‘Internal combustion engine* is the 
general name for a dass of cMioete objecti; there can be no 
doubt about the qualiScadons for membership of this class 
• they are indeed contained in the name - and ao difficulty 
about what the words stand for. One would expect the book 
to tell bow the internal combustion engine woriced, perhiq;M 
also to inform us about its history - who made the first one 
when > and pocsiMy give instructions as to bow we could 
make one ourselves. There are two main and separate 
questions which we should expect the book to answer: the 
first ia ‘What art internal combustion engines ? For what 
obiectSi things, ideas do the winds stand ?* The second 
is ‘What are their qualities, charaaeristics, funedoos, 
history?’ 

The answer to the first question b sbon and siro|^ 
because the words stand for a dearly defined dass of 
Physical objects. And when thb quesdon has been answered 
the notion or idea or concept of m internal combtisdoo 
tttgtng has really been cxplaioed. It would not be worth 
writing a book about h, though many books no doubt could 
be and have been written in answer to the second quesdon. 

The is there b only something whkh b 
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interesting, imponini and tricky to consider in the * Coo* 
oepi of X', if X stands, not for a clear-cut dass of material 
objects, but for an abstraction, a quality, something that 
cannot be pointed to and thus defined ostensively. What is 
oormalty being done in considering the concept cd* X is to 
analyse, examine, bow the word X is used, what h is being 
used to stand for, and in doing this, if X is an abstraction, 
one must inevitably consider also the characteristics, 
quahtics, of what it is being used to stand for; these are 
inevitably bound up with the criteria of what it is to be an 
X. If X stands for physical objects the two questions (What 
is an X? What are the qualities of an X?) are normally 
separable and to discuss or consider the concept of X is to 
answer only the first. Since this answer is short and simple 
h is not necessary to dignify the search by a high-sounding 
dtle such as ‘discuss the concept’. If X stands for an 
abstraction the case is differenL 

To discuss the concept of brain is to come to an agreement 
as to bow the word' brain ’ is to be used, but since the word is 
already deariy defined discussioa is hardly necessary. It 
is quite separate and easily seen to be separate from the 
considcrauoo of how a brain fuoctkms, what it does. 

To discuss the concept (rf* mind is similarly to define how 
the word is used but this process is inextricably bound up 
with a consideratioQ of the functioQS and qualities {d*mind. 
Similarly one cannot separate a consideration of what it is 
to whidi the word ‘ libctty* is applied from a cooskleratioo 
of what liberty is like, of what h is to be free. 

It is because these processes are inevitably intertwined 
that the handling of concepts, the dealing with, understand¬ 
ing, and using of abstract words and ideas, is such a very 
tricky afiair. 

Let us take a trial run on a fairly simple example. 
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In a recent SdwUrship GcncraJ Paper at Oxford 
candidates were asked to‘examine the concept of byalty'. 
We consider the sort of answer that mi^ be given. 

Everybody would have a rough general idea cf bow the 
word is used and to what h is normally applied. What we 
have to do is to examine this general us^ and the ideaa 
behind it rather more closely. In the first place it will 
probably be simpler and dearer if we take a look at the 
adjective' loyal * rather than at the noun. The consideration 
of the abscraa noun very often seems to remove the thought 
one degree fiirther from reality. An adjective has to be 
aji^licd, and to be thought of as applying) to some penon 
or thing; whereas there is a danger that the abstract noun 
may be thought of as referring to some unattached, meta- 
pbmically ftoaiing, endt>’. The adjective ‘ loyal ’ is normally 
applied to people. It is used to describe someone in hu 
relationahip to other people or to an insatudon. We talk 
of Smith being loyal to his friends, to his school or to his 
country, and it is this last use, the description of an atdtude 
or a relationship to a sovereign or a country, which would 
probably spring first to the minds of most people. It b from 
this use that the others derive. 

In thmking of loyalty to a sovereign one thinks also of the 
word ‘allegiance’, to which, interestingly, there is im> 
corresponding adjeedve in current usage, thoti^ the 
adjeedve ‘liege’ does exist and may sometimes be em¬ 
ployed. Allegiance b (xobably associa t ed for most people 
with vows made and prombes given, with all the para¬ 
phernalia knights and armour and feudalism. What arc 
the characterbdes of the tcladooship that b being 
described^ 

The prombes and vows given would have been of 
devoted, unquesdoning support in all circumstances. And 
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those who would oow be described ai loytl to tbdr king and 
country would hive this K^ccdre applied to them because 
it was thought that they would remain fiuthful} obedient, 
devoted, whatever the private character 0( the sovereiga 
and ho wever adverse the cooditioDs. On the whole we 
probably only use the adieedve 'loyal* about someone's 
pefsooal relationships if we wish to imply that he will 
oootinue to be a devoted supporter when periiaps there 
m^t be some reason for withdrawing the support, when 
the obtect of devodoo is being adversely critkaed, when 
perhaps be or she has not been behaving veiy well. 

We might describe this by saying that X is • very loyal 
penoQ - be will stick to his ^ends through thick and thin. 
We would hardly call loyal a husband who is passionately 
devoted to his faithful, charming and universally popular 
wife because in a sense there is no occasion for loyal^, just 
as there is no occasion for courage unless a situadon arises 
where there is danger or the possibility of danger. We might 
say that his loyalty had never been put to the test 

When we talk about someone being loyal to an insdtudon 
other dian a country (a loyal Yorkshirmian, Coaservadve, 
member of the goif-chib, old member of the school) we may 
not mean much more than that be goes back there often, 
subacribea to the relevant fimds, has been a member for a 
kmg time, sends bis sons there, as the case or cases may be; 
though there may also be the implication that he will stand 
up for the insdnidoo in the faa of hostile criticism and 
perhaps that bis support will be unquesdooing. 

In examining the concept of loyalty it would be relevant 
to pem om that the adjccdve is almost invariably in fKt 
used as one of commendation, thoo^ our examination may 
lead us to wonder whether approval is always the appro* 
priatc attitude. Loyalty in personal relationships may 
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involre allowing emodoos ofaffixtion to outwd^ reason; 
periups H means standing tq> for X> iwairfng out the best 
possible case for him, (w by diatordon or suppressioD a case 
that Is really better than the best that is hraesUy possible. 
If this is so there may be an element of deception, of 
oneself or of others. Or perhaps it means admitting that 
X is wrong, has behaved bMlIy, but deciding nevertheless to 
remain his friend and supporter. Moat people wrould 
commend this, perhaps espedalty English peo{:^ for in this 
country loyalty to a &end or colleague is generally highly 
esteemed and may often be thought of as a more important 
virtue than, say, speaking the truth prmnoting the welfare 
of the ooomninity. It might be generally agreed that aa 
with many pmilar questtons It’s ■ matter of d^ree, that if 
one knows that erne's colleague at the bank has commined a 
brutal murder one should regard the protecdon of society 
as more important than one’s desire to be loyal. (lo such a 
dilemma it might be said that one is faced with a conflict of 
loyikiea, and in saying this the word 'loyalty' mifflit be 
used more widely to cover also one’s doty to the community 
as a whole.) 

Loyalty in personal reladonahipe is usually based on 
personal aflUectioo. Loyalty to insdnidons may sometimes 
be based cm loyalty to an individual (e.g. a sovereiga) at it 
may be based on affecuon for a place, or a way of life, or on 
pleasant memories and aasodadons. There is a tendency in 
such loyalties for the insdnidons to become personalized, 
that is, thought of as supra»personaUtiea who can be helped 
or hindered, pleased or displeased, by one's acdoni. That 
this way of thinking can be very dangerous is well ex* 
emplified by the growth of nadonilisdc feelings in this 
century and the extent to which the loyal feeling 'my 
country right or wrong’ can lead to the condonation by 
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members of a State of tyrannical and widced actioas 
undertaken by their representatives. Loyalty to smaller 
msdtutiona is kss likely to lead to undesirable results, but 
if the support is blind, unquestioning, unreasonable, it is 
not easy to see on what grounds it b u> be preferred to a 
Hneof acdon which b based on reason and, where necessary, 
criticism. 

There are several points which arise from thb analysb. 

Firstly the quesdon that b being considered, the in¬ 
vestigation that b taking place, b not one which admits of a 
right answer or a precise conclusion. Many readers may 
disagree with what I have written i they may feel that I have 
been guUty of mb-statements or faults in emphaab. 
Further thought, further inveadgadem in the shape of 
inquiries about the usages of other people, may support or 
may contradia their criticbms, but there does not exbt any 
final, exact answer as to what b correct. There is the more 
correct and there b the less correct - to say, for example, 
that ‘loyal to’ b synonymous with ‘fond of’ would be to 
make a claim that b denied by the general praedee of those 
who use the words; there b the compleiely incorrect - for 
example, to say that * loyal to' b synonymous with ‘ opposed 
lo'. Bxn from the fiKrt that in thb matter there b a graduated 
scale from many quitewiong answers through a variety of 
more nearly correct answers, it does not follow that at the 
tipper end of the scale there b a precise, correct solution. 
Thu follows inevitably and necessarily from the nature of 
the sul^cct matter and b not merely due to the inadequacies 
of our tools, our methods of inquiry, or our mental short¬ 
comings. The sands are shifting because it b in the nature 
of sands to shift. 

What we are laUdog about b a complex of emotions, 
actions, motives, which vary from perwm to person; the 
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bmguBgc and the description sre iiizzy and bhirred because 
what is being referred to b fuzzy and blurred. There b no 
cfear-^ut concrete entity, no precise material thing. 

Another reason why the sands inevitably shift b that in 
«»yfr>mtng the coocqn of one elusive abstractioo we are 
bound to use others. If I am explaining the construction and 
the working o£ a machine I will in the coarse of my ez' 
planatkm make plain, preferably by pointing or showing, 
exactly what I am using ail the words to stand for. The 
dcmooscratioD and explanation of the c on stitu ent parts will 
ineviubly enter into, or be a preliminary to, the expianadon 
of the wbok. One foot b placed firmly on the ground (no 
shifting sands here) before the next smp forward b taken. 

In gvMnining the Concept of loyalty, however, I may use 
many abstract adjectives or nouns - devodoD, faithftil, duty, 
for example. Qearly one might equally well have been a^ed 
to‘examioeiheconc^*ofanyoftheae. Is one endtled to 
assume that these cxaminadoos have already been made, 
just as, if one b asked to write out die Theorem of Pythag> 
OTta in a geometry examination, one b endtled to assume as 
already proved the theorems which usually ccone before h ? 
Again DO shifting sand in gemne u y; bride b placed patiendy 
on laboriotis bride and at the base there b a solid ariomuk 
foundation. 

To ask thb question b to expose again the difficulty of the 
treatment erf* abstract words. In examining the contxpt of 
loyalty I have asstimed that the nodons of faithfulness, duty, 
devodon are understood in a general way, just as if I were 
examining the concept of duty I might wish to assume that 
the concept of loyalty was v^udy understood. 'Hib pro¬ 
cedure may appear rather hard to justify, unsystemttk, 
irrational, unscientific, but the more one thinks about 
abstraa words and then use tbe more one sees that no other 
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procedure is pooible. InevitAbly, as roodetn philosophizhig 
has becD disporagin^y calkd, it is 'talk about talk*. Any 
justificatioa of tiM procedure must inevitably rest on the 
results. Whatt if anything, is gained by graTnining • con* 
cept ? What, in particular, has been gained, ca* could be 
gai n ed by anybody, by the examination of the cooeqH of 
loyalty that has occupied the last few pages? 

The claim itnuld be that in ^lite of all the difficuhiea and 
drawbacks of the discusston one is led to see more clearly 
what is likely to be meant when someone is described at 
loyal, to understand more ihmoughly the motives and 
cmotkns that inspire what b called loyalty and to be in a 
podtioD to describe more accurately, though oecessarily 
still very vaguely, and ctmmunicste more cffcctiveiy, aae*a 
own th ou g h t s on the anbject It would be glflimeH further* 
more that not only are these things desirable in themselves, 
but also because the woolly, emodooal lack of thought 
which so ofkn armmpanics wiidng and flHng ab^ 
abstractions can only too easily give rise to highly undcsk* 
ddc consequences in the future. It has certainly so in 
the pasL 

Extrdses 

1. Examine the concepu of: 

i Authority 
ii. Tolerance 
xiL Respectability 
tv. Orthodoxy 

2, By being 'edocsted' I mean having such an af^irehensioo 
of the eoounn of the nup aC what has been wrinen in the past, 
as to see fagrinctively where everything bdoogi, •«vt "pproxi- 
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autclj where ao^rtbiog new ii likely to bekmg; it meant, 
futtbennore, bdng able to allow for all the boob one has not 
read and the thto^ one doet not unckrttand - it twiwn »(Mne 
undentanding ci one's own ignorance. T.S.ILIOT, quoted 
by F. R. Leavis, The Ccuphoh Pimit, p. 338. 

bthis wbatyou mean by being‘educated’? Discuss. 

3. Referring to the cause of fires at a conference of chief fire 
officers, Mr Henry Brooke, then Home Secretary, was 
quoted as saying: 

1 cannot escape the condusiem that individual carelessQen {days 
a large part Careletaness it Kunethingafa codoaQ: two ports 
ignorance, one pan iirespoosibaity, with a datb of forgetful¬ 
ness. Daify Bxpiw, 2 October 1963. 

Discuss this analysis of carelessness. 

4. ’Thank God I am not free, any mim than a rooted tree 
is free.’ D. R. LAWRENCE 

Discuss the concept of freedom implicit in ihia. 

5. ‘The purpose of all educatkoal institutioas, public or 
pri\’ate, it utUitarian and can never be anything ebe.’ w. h. 
AUDEN 

Discuss the way in which ‘utilitarian' is used here. 


6. Below is the first paragraph of a leading article in 77m 
Tima, 4 Sqncmbcr 1963. 

Crossed Culmra 

The coneqK o( two cultures, one nnmued on sda>oe and the 
other on arts, was always an over-timplificstion. Interests 
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ire not dctcnnined wholly by edoonioo. Sdiool cducukui at 
its worst is oot ntterty spcdaliTird, Tbe inreresa of most of us 
are in put hybrid, as rcceot sample ioquitics have shown. 
Moreover odiha sdeoiists nor tbe products of an uts edu> 
catioa are all ofa kmd; and tbe kind of culture that cducatioo 
aims to produce is not tbe only one to be found in Britain. 
An anthropoiogm might recognize also a * pop culture’ - which 
at least is spontaneous; a 'tuburban^tnaierialxst culture', not 
neoessarily more given to tboi^t; and no doubt otben aa 
wdl. The need to cstabltsb better communkatioa between 
sdemists andtberestofuaisnoiaiic problem but several - a 
tux whid> tbe annual meeting o£ tbe British Assodatioa brings 
yearly to norioe. 

Discuss tbe way in which tbe writer scons to be using the 
word ‘ cultureand tbe concept of culture in goteral. 

7. In his firaev New World Revisited Aldoua Huxley 
suggests that a typical cry today of young people who think 
poorly of demoaacy may be: 'Give me television and 
hambu^ets, but don't bMher roc with the rcsponsibilitiea 
of Ebeny.* Op ch., p. 163. 

Analyse tbe phrase ‘ tbe responsilnEties (d* Ubetty 

8. ... these modems take their stand on some unsolid subtle¬ 
ties, for they imap ng that nothing b so perfect that tbeic b 
not something mme perfect, which a an error. (For example 
there b an infinity of regular figures, but one b tbe most perfect, 
namely the drde i if a triangle had to be made and there was 00 
determination of the sort of crian^ God would assurety make 
an equOatcnl triangle, because absolutely speaking, thb b the 
most perfea.) O. w. leiiniz. Discourse on Afrtopltyoa 
(translation by P. G. Lucas and L. Grint), p. 6. 

Do you agree that it is an error to suppose that ‘nothing 
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is SO perfect that there b oot something more perfect’ ? 
Leibniz’s idea ' perfection ’. 


9. ... to harness toils cutthettroDgacafill pditkalmotives, 
the craving for freedom, tncMlkm began increasin^y to make 
use of the promise of a * new freedomThe coming of soctaUsm 
was to be the leap from the realm of necessity to the realm of 
freedom. It was to bring ‘ecooonuc freedom’, witbout which 
the political freedmn already gained was 'not worth having’. 
Only sodaliun was capable of effecting the consununation of 
tbe agelong strug^ frir freedom in which the attainment of 
poUticai freedom was but a frnt step. 

The subtle change in meaning to whidi tbe word freedom 
was subjected in order that this argument should sound 
plausible b important, r. A. hayik, TTu Road to Serfdom, 
p. 19. 

Expound and explain what you t hink b ’ the subtk change 
in meaning ’ to which he refers. 

10. Dbcuss the concept of Progress, with particular 
reference to the following extracts from Herbert Spencer’s 
Essay 00 Progress: its Lam and Cause. 

Not only n the cuireni cooception of P rogre ss more or less 
T^ue, but it b in great measure enooeous. It takes in not so 
nmeh the reality of Progress as its accompaniments - not so 
much the substance as tbe shadow. . . . Social progre ss u 
supposed to consist in tbe produce of a greater quantity and 
variety of the artidcs required for satisfying men’s wants; 
in the increasing security of perKsa and property; in widening 
freedom of action: wbercu, rightly understood, social progre ss 
coQsuts in tboac (hanges of structure in tbe social nganism 
which have entailed these consequences. 

... Only those changes are held to coimintte progress whkb 
directly or indirectly tend to hei^ten human happmess. And 
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they tre thought to coottinitc progress simply Uaum they 
tend to bej^ten bunun htpptacs. But rightly to undemnul 
progress, we must inquire wbtt is the nature rf these chang es 
emsidaed apart firom our interests.... Leaving out of sight 
ancomiiant and beneficial consequences, let us ask what 
Progress is in itselL 

... It is settled beyond dispute that oigaoic progress coQsista 
in a change Burn the homc^eneous to the beterogencoot. 

Now, we propoK in the first plaa to show, thu this law of 
organic progress b the law of all progress. Whether it be in the 
develo(xacnt of the Earth, in the development of life upon in 
surface, in the development of Society, oi Govemmeat, of 
Manufactures, of Commerce, of Language, litet«ture,Sckncc, 
Art, thb same evolution of the simpk into the complex, through 
tueoeasive diffsendatioos, bdds throughout. From the carhest 
traceablecDsmic changes down to the Is test results of d^ilixatun, 
we shall find that the tranaformatioo of the homogeneous into 
the hcterogcneoiB, is that in whkh Progress casendally cooshta. 
HIBBERT SPINCBR,&iq)«aifidbcarioR<tt.,pp. t53-<4. 



4 


ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 

The theme of this chapter is RusseU's dktum» which we 
have already mentiooed in Chapter i, that the important 
thing in Philosophy is to ask the tight questkns. This is not 
on^y ■ mattff rtf A-<^ing what it is we want to know, but also 
of seeing what inquiries make sense* how the problems or 
fhf fpif t ri oTff m«y w>o*t usefully be posed* whether there is 
some (met^hodcal) territory whkh it b just not posuble to 
exploR. {rfukaofdiers have asked the same quesdoos 

for thot PHwtti* years and have not mly not succeeded in 
finHing answers* but also seem to have come no nearer to 
finding them > when we see that in many cases they hive not 
even reached agreement as to what sort of answers can be 
expected* what would count as an answer* it seems reason¬ 
able to suggest that perhaps it mi^t be worth turning the 
spotlight on tn the question and cease for the mo me n t to 
wrestle with the task of trying to find a solution 

At the ««*«* time* however* it is fotdish to suppose that 
the questkm can |nc£tably be coosideied in complete 
isolation from the answer or possible answers. Indeed in 
order to come to a conclusion as to whether a question is 
satisfacuvy* coe of the first things to be considered* the first 
question to ask ourselves about the questkm, U hoto to set 
■bout kicking for an answer. 

There is a very large number of questions for whkh the 
appropriate mediod is investigadon* going and seeing. 
These are quesdoos ^xmt the world around us and we set 
about answering them 17 looking at the facts of experience; 
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any answers that are produced should be cmpincaUy test¬ 
able. (What made my car stop ? What will happen if 1 press 
that knob ? How can cancer be cured ?) 

There are other qticstions which we will try to answer by 
a process of argunKm> deduction, putting together know- 
le^ we already possess. (What is 937 times 564Z? How 
can I avoid being mated next move ?) 

There are also those questions whid) might be described 
as i^ulosophkal, and most people would probably tty to 
answer them by fust closing their eyes and thmkmg (or 
perhaps by just doting their eyes). Examples of such ques- 
tkma are‘Are our wills free ? V Must time come to an end ?' 
It will be important in trying to dedde whether these are 
satisfactory questions, co consider very carefully the most 
appropriate method for tackling them. 

Before investigating what h is about questions that may 
make them unsatisfactory it will be useful to make two 
points about the kind of question to which the answer is 
empirically testable. 

The first point is that though the quesiioa may be 
answerable in pjrindpic it may not be answerable in (uaetke 
either now or ever. Ifl ask whether there are inhabitants of 
Mars no one on this earth now, as 1 write, can answer me 
with certainty, though it is perfectly possible that the 
question may be answerable by you as you read. There 
must be an answer and it seems reasonable to suf^Mxe that h 
will one day be found. 

But consider the qtiesiicm ‘ How many pet^le are there in 
Greater London now as 1 write at 13.50 00 15 August, 
1961 ?* This ia certainly answerable in principle. Provided 
that the boundaries of Greater London have been clearly 
defined there must be some definite number which ia the 
answer. But 1 make bold to declare that it never will be 
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answered in practice, that no human being does know or 
ever will know what the answer is. 

The second point is that when we ask questions about 
matters of faa we normally know what tort of answers to 
expea, what sort of answer wc would be prepared to accept. 

If we ask what the other side of the moon looks like, the 
answer ‘ Like a Beethoven symphony ’ or ‘ Like the aroma of 
onums* would not be acceptable, would not count as an 
answer. Things can sound like that, or smell like that, but 
they can’t lock like that (though it may be argued that some 
highly imaginadve people mi^t say that listening to a 
Beethoven symphony or smelling onions conjures up a 
visual picture a^ that*s what the other side of the moon 
looks like). 

Or again we may make the same point by saying that in 
pursuing an investigation we must have some idea of whtf it 
ia we arc seeking, for the nature what is being sought is 
likely to determine to some extent the method of investiga* 
don. If, as in Lewis Carroll’s poem, it is a Snark that is 
being hunted, thimbles and h^ may be approfnaic: a 
nonsciue hunt requires nonsense methods. Some people 
might suggest that meuphysical hunts in the past have 
sometimes bad a snarkish flavour about them. 

These two poinia that a quesdoi may be answerable in 
principle, but completely unanswerable in praedee; and 
that it is important when asking a que&don to know the sort 
of answer that would be acceptable, are made most simply 
by coQsideriag trivial quesdoos but will have important 
qjplications in more difficult abstraa quesdoos. 

We come now to consider w^ in which quesdoos may 
be unsadsfsaory, improper, wrong. 
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'verbal’ QUBSTIONS 

There is fint of all the questioo that looks like an inquiry 
about events in the real world, but wbkb is seen on in> 
vestigation and analysis to be merely an inquiry about how a 
certain word is to be used. If I ask, for example, whether 
a certain village is in Lancashire or in Yorkshire I am 
inquiring about a faa of triiidi I am presumably in ignor¬ 
ance. I don't know exactly where the village is or 1 don’t 
know exactly where the dividing line between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire is. If, however, I want to know whether 
Gubbins vrbo was bom in Lancashire and has spent moat 
r^his life in Yoikshire is a Lancastrian or a YorkshireiDan» 
I am aware of the geographical and biographical facts but 
want to know bow the words ’Lancastrian’ and 'York- 
shireman ’ are to be used, wbtcb label is to be attached. 

Someone mi^t answer my query by saying that it all 
depends on what I mean by' Lancastrian’, and be would of 
course be perfonly ri^t. But whether a questkm is a &ct- 
finding one or a verbal one, whether it is to be answered 
by empirical investigstkm or by deciding what is the most 
generally accepted or convenient way of describing agreed 
£tcts, depends on the context and the ctrcumstances. To any 
question that could ever be asked it would always be relevant 
tosay’Itall depends what youmean by.. .’but if the words 
under coosidaatioo are unambiguous and are generally 
used to mem the same thing it would be a rather foolish 
and irritating remark. Qucstkns about dear-cut concrete 
entities, are enviously much less likely to be ’ verbal ’ than 
questions about abstractions, though there may still be 
doubt as to precisely bow the terms are to be defined. If 
I ask bow many marbles there arc in this bag there can be no 
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doubt about what I want to know ot bow to set about finding 
the answa. But if I ask bow far it is from Gloucester m 
Cambridge tbe answer I want and the definition of the terms 
would depend 00 my purpose in asking tbe questiiaL Do I 
want to know tbe aj^Troximate distance by road because 
I want to drive there, or in a straight line because I want to 
fly there ? Or do I want, fix some other purpose, a more 
accurate estimate of tbe distance? In which case 'Glou¬ 
cester* and 'Cambrid^* must be more predsdy defined. 

If, however, tbe qucstkxi is asked 'Are ki^ pc(^}le 
generous ?’ it b probable that tbe questtooer merely wants 
guidance as to how tbe words * kind ’ and' generous ’ are to 
be used. It b unlikely that anyone would set about answer¬ 
ing thb question by investigating the gcoeroaiqr of those m 
whom a metaphorical bbcl 'kind* b already attached. 

We must not suppose that there b anyth^ necessarily 
'wrong* about verbal questions: tbe Cms about bow words 
are to be used may be ta important and necessary to 
inveadgaie as any others. The questioo only becomes 
nnsstbfactory or mbleading when it b thought to be of one 
kind - designed to find out fiKts other than verbal facta - but 
proves 00 investigation to be merely verbal It b certainly 
not the case, however, that questioos can be simply divided 
into fiKt-finding ones and verbal ones. As we have already 
suggested it depends on tbe circumstances. What does the 
inquirer want to know, and for what purpose ? Is be in 
search of some £k 15 or b be merely concerned about bow to 
describe them? 


'MBIELY* VERBAL 

We roust be careful, however, not to assume that bow we 
describe them b unimportanL It b certainly true that 
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people auy mike mistakes by erroneously supposing Um 
they are investigating an important issue when they ire in 
fact only inquiring how a wo^ has been, is, or is to be, used. 
And h is espedaliy the case th« a great many inconclimve 
ttgiunents are seen on analysis to be merely vobal. The 
‘merely*, however, needs a great deal of watching, it may 
matter very much which label is applied. 

Suppose for example that Perewinkte is on trial in a cotirt 
of law. Was his course ofiction legal or illegal? Very often, 
obviously, the dispute or argument will be about the facts of 
the case, but let us suppose that there is no dispute about the 
fitets, that both aides are agreed about what happened. I'hc 
dispute is about whether what be did was was not Ul^al, 
whether his course of action does ot does not fall within 
such and such a description. 

Those whose task it is m resolve this dispute must perhaps 
try to interjnet the intention of those who framed the laws, 
and they must petiiaps refer to previous interpretacions as 
laid down in case law. It can certainly be argued that what is 
being decided is whether to attach the label ‘legal’ or 
‘illegal ’ to Perewinkle’s actiem, but as the labels also have 
wrinen on them ‘to go free’ and 'to go to prison* Pere- 
winklc might be excused for objecting to a description of 
the dispute as ‘ merely verbal Labels do matter; it makes a 
di&rcnce whether say * to be hanged* or ‘to go free', 
or ‘6d.’ or ‘ £6oo \or ‘To Tooting’ or ‘To Timbnetoo*. 

The point is of course that labels may merely give names 
or they may give instructions, or they may, and this is where 
the muddle may arise, give a name which implies or in¬ 
volves instructions or consequences. In deciding whether 
to attach the label ‘illegal ’ to a certain course of actiem we 
are deddmg whether tb« action is sufficiently against the 
interests of the cemununity to merit punishment. To say that 
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wc are deckling bow louse the words 'iegal'<»‘ilkga]' is 
in A sense true but can be seriously misleading. To describe 
a question or a dispute as fwre^ verbal is a reasonable thing 
to do only when h can be seen that we are asking what 
name to attach to a certain thing or idea or course of actk)n« 
and that no further consequences follow from attaching or 
not attaching the name; when it really does ikk matter 
which we call it To ask, for example, whether Coote is bald 
when he stands in front of us and there is no doubt about 
how much hair he has, is to make an inquiry about how the 
normally loose word * bald ’ is to be used, and provided that 
there are no further implicaiioas or consequences, that h ia 
not, for example, illegal for bald men to bathe in the sea on 
the sabbath, it would be reasonable to describe it as s merely 
verbal question and it is desirable that it should be seen as 
sudi. But to ask whether my Dutch friend, Hadter, is sane 
would be a very different matter. 

It will be intertstmg to consider far a moment a more 
difiicult question still. Suppose I am wondering ooc 
whether Perewinkte’s action was legal, but whether it was 
right. 1 know precisely, not only just what be did but also 
the circumstances in whidi he did it and the resulting con* 
sequences. He has told me, and I have no reason to 
disbelieve turn, just what his motives were. In other words 
there is no doubt about the facts, about what happened, the 
question is how to describe them. 

In the question about the l^alhy of the action there does 
at least purport to be a set of criteria for deciding, though it 
may be difficult to judge whether these criteria apply. But in 
the question about the rightness the action the criteria are 
usui^y kss generally agreed aid less clearly laid down. It is 
certainly less likely than in the questions of legality that the 
answer will have important consequences for Percwinkle or 
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for coybody ebe. In a aense it mighi be described as a 
'verbal’ questioo but it is one that necessitates the exam* 
inatioo of the concept of ri^t and of nxHxlity in geseraL 
Beyond remarking that this is a very difficiilt matter we will 
not pursue it further now. 

The important points that emerge fhsj) this discussion of 
verbal questions are firstly that we must not be deluded into 
thinking that we are inquiring about the facts If we are only 
asking bow we shall de^be them; and secondly that this 
dedsion as to bow they shall be described may or may not 
be imponant; for certain purposes and in certain contexts 
the decision whether the facts fit some criteria or accord 
with some concept may matter very much. 


QUESTIONS THAT SUGGEST THE ANSWERS 
We consider now another sa of unsatisfactory quesdons, 
namely tboae questioos which are phrased in such a way that 
they suggest the answers which are expected* or hoped for, 
<x required. It might be said that in a sense the answers are 
'built-in* to the questkms. 

Objecdoos arc somedmes mfie against a counsel in a 
court of law that be has asked a' leading question *, prompt¬ 
ing the answer that is desired. A schoolmaster may some¬ 
times do it, Idncily, in the daas-room when he has abandoned 
hope o£ gening the right answer any other way. 

A quesdoo, especially one about a matter o( opinion, 
may also be phrased in such a way as to indicate the attitude 
of the queadooer and his expectation that others will agree 
with him. Such a question is often called ‘ loadedDo you 
^}prove of the suggested betnyal of the Gxnmonwealth ?' 
would be a loaded way of asking someone whether be was 
in ftvour of the United ICingdom joining the Common 
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Market. It a aUo possible to impose limits oa the scope of 
•nswers mak^ the quettioiis 'closed' rather than 
'open*. ‘Do you intend to vote Conservative or Liberal in 
the next election ?' is a closed question, of which the open 
version would be simply 'For whom, if anyone, do you 
intend to vote?' If the alternatives tneoiiancd in a ‘closed’ 
question exhaust ail the relevant possibilities it becomes, of 
course, equivalent to an open question. 

In an age when sociologica] invcsdgadon in the form of 
Gallup Polls is becoming more and more of a science the 
precise phrasing of a qucstkm so that it shall not be loaded 
or leading or improperly dosed assumes considerable 
importance. But h is, <m the whde, for particular acts of 
queadoning about practical affairs rather than for more 
^neraJ investigations a philoaophical nature that 
queadons are likdy to be unsadsfaaory in this way. Ques¬ 
tions that are leading or loaded are usually so by the 
intendon of the questioner in the pardcular circumstances. 
He who asks is generally aware, to some extent at least, of 
the suggesdve nature of what be is doing. A kind td error 
that is linked with this, but which is much more Idtely to 
be perpetrated unconsdously and to be found in quesdoos 
about abrtract maaers, is the error that arises from what 
might be called the' built-in assumptions ’ of the quesdon. 


BUILT-IN ASSUMPTIONS 

This type of unsatisfactory or improper question is of 
frequent occurrence and is particularly dangerous and 
mislead mg. It is exemplified at a very dementary levd by 
the weU-known stodc question' Have you stopped beating 
jtHir wile ? ’ Notice that under certain circumstances this 
can be a perfectly satisfactory and proper question. Iflwbo 
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ask am well aware that my Italian acquaintance, Wacca, of 
wbnni I make the inquiry, has been in the habit of beating 
his wife, there is nothing wrong with this question except 
that it might be rather tactless. It is only an improper 
qtMstioo if the assumption made is not true, or if at any 
rate it is not legitimate to make it; if it is not an i^eed 
premiss from which queatkmer and quesdooed can start. 

The questions that make iUegitimaa or entmeous 
assumptions, the quesdons that beg the quesdon, form 
perhaps one of the most frequent and fruitful sources of 
error in the whole history of philosophy. The error stems 
above all from a failure to rid oneself of preconceived 
notions. As one grows up one absorbs in the processes of 
one’s education and learns to some extent unconsckmsly a 
whole set of ways of thinking about life, about the physical 
world, and about the varioos subiects which one studies. 
These may be unquesdoningly taken for granted to an 
extent that is difficult to realize without a considerable 
effort of redeetkm. In order to make imptvtaot iKw steps 
forward in thinking h is necessary to break away from the 
generally accepted notions, from what Professor J. K. 
Galbraith has called m the sphere of Economics *Tbe 
conventional wisdom It is interesting that in two books 
which may well come to be r^arded as among the most 
important of the first half of the twentieth century. Tin 
GatfraJ Tktory of Jvnpioymnt, Inurai and Money by J. 
M. Keynes and The Concept <4 Mind by Professm Ryle, the 
authors have both made this point in their istroduc- 
lions. 

Keynes says: 

The oomposidOQ of this book has been for the author a long 
struggle to escape, and so must the reading of it be for most 
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rewkn if the author’s assault upoa diem it to be successful • 
a stn^^e of escape from habitual modes of thoi^ht aod 
exptetsioo. The klm which arc here expressed to labocionly 
are exaemely simple and should be obvious. The difficulty 
lkt» not in the new ideas> but in escaping from the old ones, 
which ramify, for those brought up as roost of ns bate been, 
iiuo every comer of our mindt. 

And Ryle says: 

Some readers may think that my tone of voice in this book 
it excessively polemical. It may comfort them to know that the 
asaumpeioas against which I exhibit moat beat are assuinptkiQS 
of which I mysdf have been i victim. Primarily I am trying 
to get some disorders out of my own system. 

Pn^ress was not made with the probiems with whidi 
they were wrestling tmdl they were restated, until the 
questitms were phrased in a different way, until a break was 
made whb the old question-begging form of the question 
03 - the (Mtiblem. 

Perhaps the point will be made most effectively by 
considering some examples at various levels of subtlety and 
difficulty and in various subjects. 

Almost any question that is asked or problem that is 
stated is bound to assume somethh^. In our everyday 
living and in our ordinary conversations these assumptions 
will usually be commonly held and generally ^roed, though 
h may none the less be useful occasionally to subject them 
to scrutiny. Assumptions that are erroneous may sometiiDes 
be the source cf embarrassment, at wtoi the present 
writer wm asked after walking up a hill in Wales: ‘Where 
have you done mom of 3rour mouniaioeering?' In our 
ordinary social intercourse we have all of us asked or been 
asked questions which make assumptions (ff a rude or of a 
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flsnCTiog oature.' Whst colour i> jrour Other frodc ?** What 
make » your other car?* *Whai were your datea at the 
Uoiversity?* 'Who is your favourite Romantk poet?' 

These questions may very often not be intend^ and not 
be t^ten seriously; and obviously an assumption that is 
fianering in one context to one person (thin you have 
anothtr car) may be the reverse to someone else (that you 
only have one other car). Most people hove probably at some 
time committed the error of failing to point out immediately 
that a flattering assumption was false and have regretted it 
afterwards. 

When the enooeous assxusptions are matters offset theny 
although they may not always be discovered, they arc 
nsually in prind(^ easfly discoverable. It b when the errors 
are bound up with abstna coocepti that they are likely to 
remain undetected and may cause serious in our 

thinking. What b happening b usually that it b being taken 
fiar granted that the concept bofa certain kind when it bat 
least open to doubt and dbcussioD whether thb b ao. In a 
sense the question b being 'closed' by the illicit assump* 
tioos that are built in, and h would of course always be 
poeeibte to open it by rephrasing. 

Here b an example from economics. 

F<x^ a long time the early economists were much oon* 
cemed with the question of value. Two closely related 
questions that were asked were 'What b thb obi^ redly 
wonh?’ and 'What bit that determines the real wmth or 
value of ao object Many different aotwers were given to 
the second question; Marx said that the value of an objea 
depended upon the amount of human labour ptu into its 
construction, others stressed the magnitude d the need 
which the object satisfied. But no utisfiKXory sotutioo was 
produced, it appeared an insoluble problem. As indeed U 
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was, but the reason for its insolubility Uy in the fsa that it 
was a psaido-problem, that the wrong question wu being 
asked. And what was wrong with the question was the 
assumption that there was such a thing as real at iattinsic 
value, or that the concept of'intrinsic value’ was useful or 
intelligible. While the rcaEty and intclligibiiity of‘intrinsic 
value’ were assumed the question as to what determined it 
^^peared an interesting but a tough and intractable prob* 
km, about which many eaperts wrote many thousands of 
words. As soon, however, as the spotlight is turned on the 
question, oo the assumptkai that is being made, the 
difficulties fade sway. What is meant, what can be meant, 
by the concept of real value ? One can talk about the value 
whid) BD object has in exchange, the price which it will 
fetch, and this price will obviously be different at different 
tunes and in different places, and will depend on a wbok 
lot of drcumstances. One can also talk about the subjective 
estimate of value that different peopk put on it, where they 
place it on their scak of preferences, and this again will 
dearly vary from person to person and for the same person 
at different times. But the concept of intrinsic, absolute 
value is seen to be useless, misleading and based on a myth. 
The mistake arises basicilly from supposing that what is 
really relative is in some sense absolute. A similar mistake is 
to be found in another subject, mechanics. 

If we ask how Cut a body is travelling the assumption in 
most contexts would be that we want to know its speed 
relative to the earth. The discovery in the study of elemen¬ 
tary mechanics that the earth is moving relative to other 
planets often prompts the question as to bow fast this body 
is naliy travdling, not reUtivdy but really. To ask this 
question would be to assume that there is such a thing as 
absolute vdodty and would be to misunderstand the 

T-o 
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nature of the concept of velocity which it b easily seen can 

only be relative. The realization that ‘absolute velocity’ is 

a myth and that only relative velocity has any meaning may 

help us to understand the necessary relativity of other 

thi^. 

A yimtlT asstimpdon that b often buih-in to a question is 
that there exists an absolute, correa solution to a problem 

when in fact it may well be the case that the answer can only 

be conditional, in a sense relative, perhaps a matter of 
opinion. ‘What is the right way of doing this ?' may have a 
unique correct answer, for example if ‘ doing this ’ is fitting 
the last piece into the jig-saw puzzle where what is correct 
is defined by those who constructed the puzzle. But if‘doing 

this’ is putring on my tie, <v playing a stroke at crkfcet, or 
schooling a hone, or brii^ng up the young, the answer ii 
that U all depends. It depends on what one wants, one’s 
purpose, one's tastes. Some methods have been found by 
the test ^experience to be sometimes or even usually more 
effective than others and h would be reasonable to describe 
them as ‘better’, but a request for the right way makes an 
assumption that is very often false, though ‘right ’ ways can 
always be defined for particular purpoaes. A more import¬ 
ant example of ttiw same assumption is to suppose that in 
any moral problem there is always a umquely rigkt course of 
action. Considerable differences of opimon exist as to 
whether this is so or not, but whatever the truth of the 
matrer it is certainly wise to notice when this assumption is 
being m iKle and to be aware of the fact that it is one that can 
be and often U criticized. 

Oosely allied with the assumpdoo of the unique solution, 
the right course eff action, is the assumption that qualities 
can be measured, especially the very vague, overall, 
portmanteau quality of being ‘better than'. ‘Which is the 
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better game, football or cridtet?’ 'Who »the better 
Brown or Green?' It all depends. Better for what, firom 
what point of view ? What U it exactly that the qi^tiooer 
wants to kntm ? An analysis and a cross-examination of the 
questioner may lead to a rej^irasing of the questioa thw 
will make it less unsatisfactory. If games or people or any¬ 
thing else arc to be graded, criteria for the gztuiing must be 
stated. It it possible that these criteria may be implicit in 
the context of the question, but it is possible also that even 
if they are in some sense there they vi^ (nove to be insuffi¬ 
cient. We must be careful not to assume that all qualities are 
aq)ifoic of being measured and graded, many of them 
are much too indefinite and relative. We shall have more 
to say about tins in tbe chapter on Value Judgements. 

Another illcgitimaie assumption that may be made about 
concepts is to suppose that concept X is applicable to con¬ 
cept Y when this is not certainly so. An example at a trivial 
level sriiich may bring out tbe point obviously, would be to 
ask whether wasps or flies are more generous. Tbe concept 
of generosity, thou^ necessarily v^ue, is in general 
intelligible and sensible, but we do not normaUy suppose 
that it makes sense to talk as though It were applicable to 
wasps or flies, though it is perfectly possible that some 
people mi^t daim that the concept was applicable to ibeir 
domestic pets. 

Similarly the assumption might be made that moral 
concepts are applicable to groups such as states, corpora- 
tktm, banks, sdiools. It wcmld clearly be rash to do this 
without some analysis of the coneqn of a groiqs personality 
(sec page 104 for discussion ihb point). Assumptions, 
which may be erroneous, about the nature of a concept are 
also lesponsibk for a type of tmsatisfactoty or misleading 
question which requires particularly careful handling • the 
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type tiut tikes for granted a categorizatioa of Reality of a 
certain kind. An obvious example is the question that 
Philoaopbera have asked for thousands years, ‘How do 
mind and body interact?’ It might be thought that the 
assumption chat is being made of the diviskm of a human 
personality into mind and body was an obvious and reason¬ 
able one, but as has already been mentioaed it is one chat 
has recently been much questiemed, notably by Professor 
Gilbert Ryle in Tht Concept of Mind. Thia categorizatioo 
assumes that the mind and the brain are two distinct 
entities, but to make the assumption, or indeed to make 
the contrary assumption that they are only one entity, 
may be a misleading thing to do. Perhaps a dearer way oS 
looking at it may be that whether we think of the mind and 
brain as one or two should depend on the context, on the 
purpose fev which we arc considering them. 

lliere are a whole host of questions and invcsdgaiions in 
different subiects that take for granted various categories. 
Economists may ask questions about relationihips between 
the various factors of production. PhiloBopbcrs to some 
extent Psychok^ts in the past have asked questions about 
the Will, the Reason, the Emodoos. The categorizauon of 
reality that such quesdons imply may truly correspond 
with dte facts, the distinctions that are being made may 
represent the most convenient and intelligible way of 
thinking about tbcsc matters. We must be careful, however, 
not to regard the disdnedons as separatioas,' to remember 
that the categorizadoQ has been undertaken by man for 
certain purposes and chat it may be a fnihlul and hdpful 
start to one’s iovesdgadoo to scnidnixe it carefully. 

1. *Chie of the perennial curses of thought fa the making sep¬ 
arate of what fa only distingutshablc.* L. A. aato, PhUotephy and 
Bdmuion, p. 8a. 
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BUILT-IN UNANSWERABILITY 
The questions thii we have been emuudgring are rendered 
at (cast unsatisfactory by their btiiit-in assumpdons. In 
some of the more extreme cases it might be argued that they 
are rendered unanswerable, or at least only answerable after 
sorting out and rephrasing. We consider imw the most 
extreme cases of all in which the unaoswerability is logically 
built in. 

The most obvious examples are tn a sense 'trick' 
questions, like the well-known one' Is the statement "this 
statement is false" true or false?’ If one answers 'true', 
then it is false; and if one answers 'false*, then it is true. 
The faa that it is unanswerable need cause no particular 
concern; the puzzle arises from the fact that as many 
similarly puzzling statements it is self-referring. Such 
questions and statements are similar to invatigitions whidi 
are self-defeadng and ta^ which are logically impossible. 
Some specimens of each may help to eluddate the 
poinL 

An investigatitm that is self-defeating is one in which the 
aa of investigation necessarily removes or obscures that 
which is being Invesdgstcd. It is like a dog chasing its 
shadow, or a mao trying to look (without the aid of mirrors) 
at the back of his own head: the act of pursuit removes that 
which is being pursued, the act of locddng removes that 
which one wants to see. It might be said that the anempt to 
see ourselves as others see us, is similarly self-defeaiing. In 
the literal, physical sense (d’‘sce' it obricnisly is, but it will 
also be tnx in the sense of trying to see our character 
objectively as it appears to other people, for the aa of 
putting ourselves metaphurkaUy in th^ shoes will alter 
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just that very character tliat we are trytog to examtoe. It is 
analogous to Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle that the 
act of measuring alters that which is being measured and 
that which is measuring. 

Seeing ourselves as others see us might be said to be both 
a phyaica] and a h^cal impoeribility. Here is another 
example ofa task whidi is both. Suppose that I have in &ont 
of me on the ublc a coUeaion of small orange and g reen 
objects and two large boxes, one orange, one green. My 
instructions are to put all the orange things in the green 
box and all the green things in the orange box. Obviously 
all is plain sailing until the final moment of agonizing 
difficulty, which may be physical or mental according to 
my temperament and intelligcace, when I either cry 
simultaneousiy to put the orange box in the green and the 
green box in the orange or I sit back and try to solve the 
problem by thinking. This is an absurd example but h 
sometimes happens in imponant ways that mankind seem 
to set themselves tasks which are logically impossible, as 
when all nations simultaneously cry to achieve a favourable 
balance of trade. 

Questions that are logically unanswerable will often be 
trivially and obvknisly so. If I ask 'What does an invisible 
man look like or 'How can one get to know the unknow* 
able ?'or'How does one answer an unanswerable question?' 
it is quite clear in each case that the question excludes the 
possibility of an answer. There is no difficulty about rids 
and it may be wondered why It should be thou^t wortb> 
while to mention such quesdoos. Tbc point is that this type 
of unaiuwerability may be concealed and not laid Inre, and 
that necessarily fruitless anempis may be made to answer 
questions in which there is a sinular, but subtly hidden, 
buili'in logical unanswerability. And this may be connected 
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with the rqcctioa of certain types of answer, the refusal to 
allow them to count as answers. 

Suppose for example that someone asks' What is Reality 
really like?' What sort of answer would be admissible? 
Does be want to know what Reality really looks like, or 
smells like or sounds like? And if as ia likely he reiccis these 
and says that be wants to know what Reahty really is like, 
what does he mean, what can he mean by that ? We mi^t 
make the same point by saying that no answer that could 
be given is empirically veri^lc, for bow can one discover 
whether that is what Reality is really like ? 

What is being sug^ted k that such a question may be 
made logically unanswerable in part by the attitude of the 
questioner to answers that are suggested. Wc shall have 
more to say about this particulat question later when wc 
come to examine the concept of Reality. 

The erron that we have been describing in the asking of 
questions may obviously also be made in the giving of 
answers. Especially is it true in philosoi^uzing that a 
perfectly proper question may be answered in a form that 
begs the question, that makes, for example, just that very 
assumption that the question is designed to test. This is 
obviously most likely to be true when we question the 
assumptions that are most firmly embedded in our ways of 
thinking and talking. We have in this chapter put the 
spotlight on the question, on the statement of the problem, 
for the simple reason that both in logic and in >1™? it must 
come first. But, as we have suggested, it would be a great 
mistake to try to consider it in kolatitm from the answer and 
especially &om the possible methods of trying to find the 
answer, to solve the problem. We have tried to show some 
of the wa3ra in which questions may be wrong or unsatia> 
factory. Oearly, however, their inadequacy or their 
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wrongness mty be a miner of dispute. And what we must 
try to do is to think what it is that the quesdoner wants to 
know: if we can discover this, even though perhaps only 
vaguely, it may he poesible by a rephrasing of the question 
to lay bare or to remove the implicit assumptions and make 
h intelligible and answerable. 

Consider, for example, the question ‘ Which is the more 
a^ressive, theUSAmtheUSSR?’ 

This is not obviously a sHly or an unanswerable que^ 
tioD and it n one which a very large number of people, 
espedally most of the inhabitams of the USA and the 
USSR, would answer without any hesicatkni. But it is 
certainly a question which requires careful inalysis and 
examination and to which the unhesitating answer would 
be likely to be merely the emodonal expression of an 
attitude. 

There is first of all the very difficult matter as to what we 
nman by ascribing a personal quality (that b, one which b 
normally attributed to persons) to a co r p o r at e, collective 
noun or phrase such as the U S SR. The name of a country 
or a corporation or a group obviously reqiures careful 
hsndling and can mean quite di ffer e m things in different 
contexts. If I say, ‘England b beautiful’ I refer to the 
cotmtry or the buildings; if I say ‘England b good at 
cricket* I refer to some selected few of hm inhabitants, or 
possibly to some sort of imagioed average standard of 
merit of all her inhabitants; if I talk about ‘Perfidious 
Albion ’ I would probably be thinking of her statesmen 
though 1 might be referring to her inhabitants in generaL 
To talk about a country being aggressive would be most 
likely to mean that her policy or behaviour towards other 
nations might kad to war, though in some ctmiexts it might 
mean that to pidc quarreb was a national trait, a general. 
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frequently found characteristic of tbe indmduals « 4 io made 
up the aadoo. 

The point is that in attempting to answer such a question 
it must be examined, tidied up, analysed, befcHe it can be 
usefully discussed, (h, in a sense, in the process of discuss¬ 
ing it. And it may well be said that it w^d be difficult or 
impossible to ask this question or pMe this problem briefly, 
without making assumptHms that need to be examined or 
without tearing obscure points which require clarificatioiL 
It might in fact be claimed by the questioner, if he it 
criticized, thtt it is precisely this rcformulatioa of the 
questkm in clearer and necessarily lengthier tenns that be is 
demanding. 

Exertists 

j. Consider whether the following questioQs are answerable 
(a) in principle, (6) in practice. 

L \^t was the average age of |»csent Members of 
Parliament two years ago? 

iL What was the average weight of present Members of 
Parliament two years ago ? 

UL How does the value of a pound now compare with its 
value 300 years ago ? 

hr. Wlut b the whole truth about John Jooes ? 

V. What n the whole truth about wbot happened in thb 
room yesterday ? 

vi. How many tunes docs the seqtieoce 12345 occur in the 
devclopmeut of tr ? 

2. Mi^t the following questions be described in some 
contexts as merely verbal? In what sort of contexts? 
Discuss: 

L Is that what you call aquamarine ? 
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ii. b ihat what you all bring responsible ? 

iii. b Economics a actcnce ? 

iv. b unreasonable behaviour the same as irrational 
behaviour? 

V. Can a person be wise but not intelligent ? 

vi. Are we ever really free ? 

vii. Would you aay that conceited peopk were happy ? 
viiL W hat b meant by callii^ a work of art * inspired' ? 
«. WTiat b the difference between a RoUs-Roya and a 
Jaguar? 

*• What b the did^ena between banter and badinage ? 

xi. What b the ditfetena between poetry «nd prose ? 

xii. What b the meaning of life? 

3. Consider the kind ofanswers that would be acceptable to 
the following questions. What sort of thing* arc the 
questioners likely n> be trying to find out? 

i. Why have no animals got tfara legs ? 

ii. Why b Moodi^ washing-day ? 

iii. Why did you punish him ? 

iv. Why should we kap our promises ? 

V. What b the meaning of thb disgraceful behaviour ? 
vL 'Why are we weighed upem with heaviness. 

And utterly consiuned with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest; why should we toil alone ... ?’ 
(tbnnyson. The Lotus-Baun) 

vii. Why hasn't the car been put away ? 

viii. Why don’t you stop asking people these silly 
questions? 

4. Discuss the extent to which the following quesdoos 
might be regarded as loaded or leading: 
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i. Are you in 6n*oiir of a)l this doctrinaire egalitarianism ? 

ii. Do you think that in broadcasts to Russia wc should 
say something about our point of \’iew as well as giving 
the news? 

in. Do you think that the broadcasts to Russia should 
incltide propaganda as well as news ? 
hr. ‘Why should mannfscturers sweat to sell abroad if 
their earnings arc irittcred away on foreign food?* 
GsaALD NABARRO, MJ*., as reported in the Doify 
Exprtss, 3 August 1961. 

V. Do you think that these materialistic times sre to be 
preferred to the more leisuicd age of the past ? 

5. Consider the built-in assumptions, if any, of the 
following questions: 

L Is be one of us? 

iL How are past experiences stored in the mind? 
iiL Which is the most wicfcol - envy, hatred or malice ? 

6. Doyouthinkthcfc^owingqucstionsneedrcformuladng 
or tidying ap ? Discuss how this might be dott: 

i. Are women better housewives than they used to be ? 
d. Which is the more truly educated man - the classic or 
the sdendst ? 

iiL What is the most significant cultural activity ? 
hr. Are all men brothers? 

V. Which b more important - Justice or Freedun ? 

7. Comment on the ft^lowing questions: 

(e.g. Are they likely to be just verbal ? Do they want sorting 
out? What son of answer might be given? etc) 

L How can we leave the present moment ? 

ii. Can a oMnputcr think ? 
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iiL Is it wicked to be sttipid ? 

iv. Is a man going up a moving staircase, whkh is moving 
down faster that be is moving pHng upstairs or 
dowmtain? 

V. Where is the image in the ndriw? 
vl What is a numbw? 

vii. *If from one day to the next you promise: 
^'Tomorrow I will come and see you”-are yon saying 
the same thing every day, or every day something 
different?* L.WlTTGENSTeiN, PMosophkai Immigo- 
new, paragraph 226 
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VALUE JUDGEMENTS 


IN our everyday life we are conunonly making compamoos 
between things and between people. What are being 
cmnpared and the qualiticf in respect of which they are 
being compared will differ widely, as will also the rcasotu 
why it may be thou^t interesting or useful to ™ir«> the 
comparisons. In this chapter we are going to try to analyse 
and examine comparisons in general, and in particular the 
whole set of comparisons or implicit comparisons which are 
called value judgements. We shall be ooncemed here only 
with those statements which are about the world of 
esperience, not with statements such as those pure 
mathematics which, if true, are necessarily so. 

We start by considering two examples, one at each end 
cf a rather important scale. 

'081BCTIVB’ COMPARISONS 
I have in frost of me two sticks, and I say that this one (A) is 
longer than that one (B). It would be generally agreed tluc 
whether this is true or not Is a matter c^facL The Btstement 
can be sul^ccted to a public test by putting them besde one 
another, and, supposiog for the moment that the difference 
is obvious to the naked eye and that we are not entenaining 
eccentric metaphysical notions about the nature of reality, 
there would be no difficulty in coming to an agreed deciskn 
about it provided that all obeervm understood the meaning 
of the phrase ‘ longer than It might happen, bowes'cr, that 
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to the niked eye the two sticks sppeared to be about the 
same lengih. One person might then say that he thinks A is 
kmger, while someone else thinks B is. A scientist with 
instTuments for measuring accurately mi^t then be called 
m to dedde between them. Although the two observers 
have fonned different views about the comparative lengths 
of the stkfcy they would both be likely to agree that h is 
nevertheless true that which is the longer is a matter of faa 
and nocofopiiuoo> that one of them is right and the other 
wrong. The sdentist may give them the answer that to the 
d^ee of accuracy to which his instruments are capable of 
measuring be cannot separate them, but it would still be 
regarded as likely that with more aocuraie instruments he 
would be able to, and even if he couldn’t their comparative 
length remains a matter of faa, though the facts may be 
difficult to discover. 

Suppose ^ain that A and B are made <ff different 
materials, that their lengths are very nearly the same and it 
is found that owing to expanakm in the heat A is kmger at 
certain high temperatures and B is longer at low temp¬ 
eratures, which then is really longer ? It it not hard to see 
that this would be a silly question. The facts are as they are; 
the one is longer at some temperatures, the other at others. 
If h were thought to be convenient 'real* length could be 
defined as length at a certain temperature, and in that case 
the question would be made an answerable one, but that 
would probably seem to most pec^le rather an artificial 
thing to do. This comparison of length is a matter of fisa 
which may be sub)eaed to a public, scientific test. Any 
sta temen t that is made about it can be, at least in principle, 
verified or falsified, though there may be particular cir¬ 
cumstances making a verification or falsification diffi cult. 
Such a statement, <mic that is a matter of faa, capable of 
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public tcsdi^, that can be verified or falsified by experience 
(empirically]^ is ofien called ottjectwe. It is easy to think of 
whole classes of comparisons of a similar kind, public 
sutements about the physical material world, where ihcre is 
no difficulty in theory about discovering the fans, and no 
difficulty about describing them in such a way as to inform 
other people effectively what the facts are. 


‘SUBJBCTIVa’ COMPAEISONS 
We now come to out seomd example. Suppose that 
someone tries out two chairs by uttiiig in each them erne 
afw the other and then sa3rs: *Thi8 chMr is more comfivt* 
able than that.* It is probable that if questioned be would 
qtree that what he really means is that he personally finds 
the one chair more comfortable th«n the other, with 
perhaps the implicadon chat most other people are likely to 
do so too. In other words although the statement may 
appear at first to be of the same kind as ‘ this chrir is heavier 
than that’, it becomes clear as som as we think about it that 
the speaker is likely to be expressing or perhaps describing 
his own utitude to the chair, though what he says may be 
influenced by what he thinlK are the likely attitudes of 
other people. Statements which oqiress the attitude of the 
speaker are often called stdtftctiv*. 

The disdnetioD which we have iust implied between 
exprtssing an attitude and describing is not always easy to 
make in practice though It is useful and quite simple to see 
the difference in principle. If as 1 sink into a chair I uner a 
few simple wmds of deliglu I am probably expressing an 
attitudci if I say to my guest 'I find this chair more com¬ 
fortable than that ’ I am naerely describing one. Clearly we 
often make statements which do both. 
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There msy sometimes be argumenn about the com* 
porative comfon of two chairs but they would not be likely 
to be tYty serious oocs. The cootestants would ^ree that 
it is not a matter in which one of them is ri^t and the other 
wrong, as it is with the lengths. Each of them is entitled to 
his opinion. It is true that 'more comfortable' might be 
defin^ as what the tnaiority find more comfortat^ and 
some people might vks ^^cn they use the words they 
arc not m^y thinking of a private relationship, their own 
comfort. And since htiman beings are roughly of the same 
shape it will happen usually that there be quite 
cocttidertble agreement as to what chairs are or are not 
comforuble, though there is certainly also an clement of 
habit and convention about it. The experts in comfort, the 
makers of amwdtairs and mattresses, make it their business 
to study intensively what human beings comfortable 
and they may devise means of manufacturing ob}ccis to sit 
in or lie <n which give greater and greater satisfaction in 
this respea. They certainly try to persuade the pubtic in 
their advertisements that they are doing this. They are 
trying to discovcr facts about what t^iniona are, and at the 
same tiny* trying to mould (^union. It will be a matter o£ 
fiKrt that some chairs are generally found to be more 
comfortable than others, and for me to describe the 
reactions of petite, including myself, is to state a fact. 
What my opinkm b, is a fact, but the opinion itself remains 
an opinion. 

Both the cases that we have considered so far ve obvious 
and easy, and it may seem surprising that it has been 
thought worth while to discuss them at sttch length. Our 
reason for doing so IS that the consideration of these cases at 
the two extremes provides a solid base from which to work 
for the discussion of trickier borderline cases. 
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When the coroparisoo is one of length or weight or 
tempersture or area or volume it is simply a question of 
taking the appropriate insmimcna and measuring. It may 
sometimes be necessary to clarify the issue by a more 
precise defiaidocu If^ for examj^, we are told that A is 
bigger than D and are cbeddng this statement, we ritould 
want to know whether ’bigger than* refers to weight, 
length, surface area, volume or perhaps some oombinadon 
of these. Which it was would dwly depend on the nature 
of A and B, and h is quite likely that the user of the phrase 
'bigger than’ would not have thought out very precisely 
what comparison he was making. But the point is that once 
the comparison b clearly defined, provided that it b 
something m which numerical values can be attached, a 
public test can be made and there b a tight answer which b 
a matter of fact 

When, however, the individual who b making the 
comparison b talking about the effects which different 
ol^ects or people have on him, be b giving the facts about 
hb opiniooa, and there b no necessary reason why the same 
objects should have precisely the same effects on different 
people, though there may be many reasons why they will 
be likely to have similar effects. 


ANALYSIS OF *A MATTER OP OPINION’ 

It will be worth while at Chb stage analysing rather roKC 
closely what h b to be a matter of opinion. It b important to 
nodee that 'opiaioa’ in thb context can be us^ in two 
rather different senses. I can ask someone which, in hb 
opinkm, b the nicer of two dishes; or I can ask my friend 
who b standing with me on the o( a hill which, in hb 
opinion, b the farther away of two churches that «<e can see. 
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In the fim case 1 am merely asking him which he prefers* 
what his own individutl taste is; there can be no questioo 
of his answer being verified by me or anybody ebe, though 
it is possible that on tasting the dishes again he may change 
his mind or his preference. In the second case I am asking 
roy friend to exerdae his judgement ofdistaiKc;iheanswcr 
that be gives will be right or wrong and we can find out 
which by looking at the map; though if the distances are 
very nearly the same the map may not be suffidently 
accurate to tell us and other methods and measurements 
may be necessary. For the moment we arc going to con¬ 
centrate our attention on the first sense of matters of 
opinion - matters of taste. 

The example we took* tdiich of two dishes was preferred* 
was (^mously one where the use of the word ‘taste’ was 
entirely appropriate* though the word is also used >- rather 
oddly - to express matters of preference where the other 
senses are concerDed. We might s^ that ifa a matter of 
feeling which of two chairs is more comfortable} that it’s a 
maner of smell which of two odours is nicer; but these 
would probably be regarded as queer things to say. Or we 
might use the phrase ‘ a maner of preferenceOn the whole 
this seems to be a situation in which the language which is 
ready to hand and is normally used is somewhat inadequate 
and inapproiniate. Either wt say it’s a matter of opinion 
and run the risk of getting mixed up with the jud^anem 
sense ofopioion-and it may well be that some quite serious 
muddles have resulted from these two notians masquerad¬ 
ing as one; or we say it’s a matter of taste and run the risk - 
probably a less serioui one - of confuskns arising from 
iiMng the name of one of the senses for an expression of 
preference by any or all of them. 
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TASTE STATEMENTS OR STATEMENTS 
OF PREFERENCE 

Ttst« suteroents or sutements of proferen^ which tre 
frankly admined to be auf^ectivc are perfectly scraif^t* 
forward and do not give rise to any particular problem as 
long as they are not disguised to appear objective but say 
exactly what is meant. When I say that I like beef, or that I 
prefer beef to mutton, there are no doubts or difficulties 
about the fficts which are being described. 1 am talkin g 
about my reactions to the taste of different dishes, and 
assessing the comparative pleasure or pain derived from 
them. We all perform operations « m^ assessments of 
the same kind about all sons of things - food, furniture, 
clothes, pictures, music, people. We know from the most 
direa and immediate kind of experience what it is to prefer, 
or to expect to prefer, one thing to another, and to make 
a statement or dedde on a course of action based <ni this 
preference or this expectation. We are continually, con* 
sdously or unconsciously, forming and tmng ■ scale of 
{ffefcrences - though it may often be rather a vague one - 
and the examination or analysis of such scales of prefer* 
ences, insofar as they apply to thin^ which can be bought 
and sold, is an important part of the economist’s wk. The 
details of this process need not concern tts now. 

Although we are continually making sudi assessments we 
may often in fha find the task rather difficuh. We're not 
really quite sure which we prefer, and we may leave the 
matter und ecided until and unless we actually have to make 
a choice. 
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ACTS OP CHOICE 

Implicit in ■ statement of preference is a statement of what 
one would choose ifone had to, though it is certainly not the 
case that a sutement of pr e fe ren ce will always be followed 
by an act t^cboice. In real life the choices we have to m«ke 
are bound to be particular ones in a certain conten. At the 
lunch table, here and now, wlucb will you have, this sweet 
or that ? You have five shilling « in your pocket and are 
hungry and thirsty; how will you spend your money? 
WotJd you prefer to play golf or go bathing t^ afternoon ? 
But it would often not be Intimate to infer from these 
particular acts of choice a general preference. The lodger 
who in response to his landlady’s inquiries nominates 
'bubble and squeak' as his favourite among the dishes that 
the landlady has given him does not really mean to imply 
that always, on every occasion, be would rather have it than 
any of the others. If we are asked as a general question 
whether we prefer golf to bathing, <x Shaw to Shak^pcare, 
although some people mi^t be able to give an unequivocal 
answer tint always, under all circumstances they would 
prefer one to the other, or that generally speaking they 
derive more pleasure from one than from the other, many 
people would want to that it all depends. Sometimes 
they prefer one, sometimes the other. It depends in the first 
case on the temperature, on bow good the golf and bathing 
ore, on whether one is fegling energetic or lazy. In the 
aeoond case it dq>cnds on one's mood, on who is taking 
pvt if it is a question of seeing performances of the plays, 
on how hvd one feels like thinking if it is just a question of 
reading them. 

Again if we are asked whkh chair we find more comfort'' 
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able the answer may well be that it all depends. More 
comfortable for what ? Ftff relaxing in iront of the fire, or 
for sitting at one's desk and doing some v>'xxk ? However 
odd and outcast the chair, it may well be poaubk to find a 
purpose for which it would be more suitable to sit in, and 
the^ore in a sense more comfortable, than its more 
frequently selected rivals. 

It may often be rather irritating to be asked to express a 
p refe ren ce of a very general kind when no particular act of 
dioice is required, and such expression may seem artificial 
and unreal. It is worth noticing also that we don't normally 
make sutemcots of prefezence between things which are 
very dissimilar. We would not in general ask stmieonc 
' Which do you prefer, rice pudding or Mr Jones though 
we may sometimes in fact have to take decisions whidt 
imply just that t<Nt of dioicc. (Suppose for example that Mr 
Jones calls iust as we're starting our rice pudding; he’s an 
impatient person and he'll go if we keep him waiting; there 
are all mets of reasons why wc don't want him to go. But in 
this case, as in i vast number of cases where dunces have to 
be made, there is likely to be a whole complex of motives 
of which the expression of a straight preferaux between 
rice pudding and Mr Jones would be an absurd simpUfica* 
lion.) 

It is at least doubtful whether s sincere taste-statement 
can be false. Can a man be wrong in thinking and saying 
that he prefers A to B ? And can he be shown to be wrong ? 
(The passage quoted in Exercise 5 [page 146] suggesu that 
experts in modem emtsumer research think that he can be.) 
This is of course a different matter from a man chaaging his 
preference which is a thing that we all do frequently. 

It tt a ctunmonplace ofexperienoe however that people do 
in fact often make false suiements about their preferexices. 
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ihou^ sometiinee for very worthy motivn. Smith and 
Brown sit down to tea together and there arc on the table 
two bans, one Bath, one Chelsea. Smith asks Brown which 
be prefers. Brown in fact would greatly prefer the Chelsea 
bun but, as he has reason to think that Smith would too, be 
onsclfishty but untruthfully replies that be would Ukc the 
Bath btm. This is in fact the bun for which Smith is longing, 
but for politeness sake he says that this will suit him very 
well as be has always preferred Chelsea buns. Each of 
them then eats the bun which be would rather not have. 
They may in faa both be compensated to some extent foe 
the physical pleasure ofwhicht^ are depriving themselvea 
by a warm moral ^ow. People may also make false state¬ 
ments about their preferences if they think there arc certain 
things they ought to hke CI adore Beethoven *), and may 
indulge only in private, tastes music, tripe and 

onioos) which are thought to be not quite respectable. 


UATTEBS OP JUDGEMENT 

We come now to consider the other sense of matters of 
opinion - matters U judgement. The example we took - 
estimating the comparative distance of two churches - was 
one where it was obvious that we were making a judgement 
about matters of fact, and that our judgement was t^ien to 
confirmation or contradiction. This is a procets with which 
we are all familiar. We judge distances, wei^ts, ages, the 
number of sheep in a field, wheiho’ Blenkinsop is telling 
the truth, what really happened at a certain place at a 
certain time, who’s going to win the 3.30, whether it's going 
to rain this afternoon. Some of these judgements are of 
present situatioas, smne of what happened in the past; 
some are predictions about what is going to happen in the 
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future. Oo the whole they ire inferences from c\'tdcoce 
which may be more or less complete; they may be carefully 
thought out judgements made by an intelligent person 
based on much relevant experience, or they may be merely 
wild guesses. What they all have in common however is that 
the}' are judgements about matters offKt, that they are true 
or fUsc, though in some particular cases, for example about 
events in the post, we may never know which. In general 
there are no great difficulties m problems about ibe analysts 
of judgeroents of this kind, at the level at which we are 
discussing matters. It is worth nodcing however that 
judgements of matters of fact include judgements about 
what people’s preferences are or arc going to be. Iheferring 
is a matter of taste, what people do in faa prefer or choose 
- for example how they cast their votes in an clecdoo « b a 
matter of fact. 


VALUE JUDGEMENTS 

Taste statctnenis and fact judgements lie at extreme ends of 
the scale. We come now to consider a whole class of expres¬ 
sions of opinion which lie between the two, or about which a 
vital and interesting thing to be derided b to which of the 
two they belong. Such statements be baoadly classed 
as value judgements. We make a value judgment whenever 
we give a mark or a rating to one thing in comparison with 
another, whenever we say chat A b better than B using 
‘better’ in its broadest, loosest sense. When a schoolmasttr 
ghres 35 marks out of 50 to one essay and 39 to another he b 
m a kin g what would ordinarily be called a value judgeroent. 
The interesting question that arbet however from our 
dbeosaion in thb chiqiter so far, b whether what be b 
doing b more dosely akin m what one b doing when one 
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»ayt that this scicfc b longer than that, or to what b bdog 
done when one says that thb chair b more comfortable than 
thaL Is it a judgement about a maaer of fact (in which case 
it b perfectly possible foe h to be an incorrect erne) or b it 
just the expression of a personal ptefexence? Is the 
judgement objective (X subj^ve ? 

It b probable that few people would wbh to bold either 
esetreme position about thb kind of judgement, thb act of 
aasesamenL Can it really be maintained that the onnparauve 
merit to be anached to the essays of, say, a class 20 b a 
matter of fact to which there b a precise correct answer, 
laid up as it were in heaven, if only we can find it ? It b 
worth noticing here that there are two difficulties involved > 
first the order of merit of the different essays and secondly 
by hoa much one b better thgn the other. Would it be 
possible to maintain not only that A's b better than B’s 
and B's better than Cs but alw that the difference between 
A's and B*s b, say, exactly 2-5 dines the difference b etween 
B’s and Cs ? (T^ two-fold difficulty U of course implicit 
in all scales of prefaenoes or evaluations. To place them 
simply in an order of merit b to use an Ordinal scale; to 
maintain that it b possible to evaluate the retadve amounts 
by which some are to be preferred to others b to believe in 
the possibility of a Card^ scale.) 

But on the other hand if one discards thb view ta 
repugnant to common sense, b one therefore to say that h b 
simply a matter of taste ? That the schoolmaster b arranging 
the essays in the order which be personally finds pleasing 
just as be might, if asked, arrange in the order which he finds 
pleasing a number of dishes ? In thb case b one bound to 
say (as tme would certainly say as fiv as the dishes were 
concerned) that there b no question U hb being right or 
wrong, that any one person’s opinion b as go^ as any 
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Other's, or niber that there is no sense in which one cia 
ulk about anyone’s c^nnioo being' good ’ ? 

Our natural reacdon is to say that the truth lies somewhere 
in between these two extremes. It might also be a natural 
reaction to objea to the last sentences of the precedmg 
paragraph, to say that in a matter of this kind one person’s 
opinion is hoi as good as any other person’s, that there is in 
Cict such a thing as an expert opinion. 

We must now invesd^e more dosdy how, if at all, U 
is possible to take up a position between the view that 
marking an essay » a iudgemeoi of matters of fact and 
the view that it is simply an expression of personal prefer* 
ence; we must also examine the conccfK of expert opinkm 
in this context 

Before we return to the schoolmaster and his essays it will 
be useful to bring out a few poinis by considering some 
other value judgements. Suppose we say *A is better at chgM 
than B'. Chess is a game and the i^ea is to win. The test 
therefore for dedding whether A is better than B is the 
factual, objeedve one of A playing chess against B • 
preferably several dotes > and sedng who wins. If A wins 
on eadt occaston easily (i.e. quickly) we should fed justified 
in saying that the statement b true tod that it U a miner c£ 
fact. Su{^x)se however that sotncooe who has watched dl 
these games denies this proposidoo and asserts that in spite 
d* all hb defeats B b rtaliy a better chess player. What 
should we say to him ? It would dearly be natural and fair 
to ask him what be means by B being better. Perhaps be 
might say that B b potendalJy a better player. If A b 
middlc>a^ and B a small boy it might be felt that A has 
won hb victories because of hb greater experience, but that 
B has dbplayed in hb style of play a superiM grasp oS the 
essential priodples which may well make him a very strong 
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player one day. Any sensible discusaion about the nutter 
would then be focused on the question whether by A being 
'better than' B at diess we are going to mean A having a 
recent record of victories over B or whether we arc going 
to use the phrase to refer to the probability of B being able 
to defeat A connstently at sontc unspecified date in the 
future. In f)Kt, without defining the matter very accurately* 
we may well use the phrase to mean some rather vague 
combination of both; partly a matter of fact, who has woo 
more games of chess; and partly a matter of prediedoo, 
who is likely to win more games of chesa in the future. 
Most people in making the fudgement as to who b the 
better chess player are likely to attach considerably more 
weight to the first of these considerations. It b possible that 
someone who b making a judgment about two chess 
players might also consider thetr styles. B might be a lively* 
attaddng, cnterprbmg player while A's style b dull* stodgy* 
safe. Even though A won more often it might still be 
maintained by some people that B was the 'better' player. 
It would be reasonable in such a case m point out that the 
criterion for being a good chess player must surely be to 
win or to be likely to win games of chess and that, nni<K* 
it b dairoed that thb dashing style may make success in 
the future more likely, the word 'better' b being used in 
an odd and inational sense. 

Chess is one of the games in which it b least likely that a 
consideration trf*style will fonn part a£ the criteria of merit. 
It b much more Ukdy to happen with a game like cricket 
when we are considering the rival merits of two batsmen. 
It would be reasonable to suppose that the criterion for 
being a * good ’ batsman is to score runs or at least to st^ in, 
and that the better batsman will be the one who scores more 
runs against the some* or approximsKty equally 'good'* 
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bowling; we might abo take into consideradon the rate at 
which those runs are scored. 

It is common practice however to include also in erne’s 
consideradon the ’style’ or the method in which the runs 
arc made. A good style for a batsman should presumably 
mean those methods of batting whidi make it more likely 
or are thought to make it more likely that he will remain at 
the widect and score runs. But there may also enter into it 
the quesdon of taste; I call A a better batsman because I 
find his style more pleasing, attraedve. It may be argued 
that if this more attraedve style is not actually or potentially 
the source of more runs I am tproitf in so calling him. It is 
nevertheless the case that different people will use the 
phrase ’good batsman’ in slightly different ways, and it b 
important to nodes that what is being done b to some 
extent reporting on nutters of fiKi, to some extent making a 
prediction about the future and to some extent expr e ssin g 
a taste preference. 'Better’ b inevitably a very vague and 
loose word in thb sort of context and h b always an aid to 
dear thinkiiig (though sometimes h may be unnecessarily 
long* winded) if one specifics in what respea better (* more 
pleasing to watch, though he doesn’t make so many runs’) 
instead of using vague terms of commendation. 

One more example before we return to our schodmastcr 
and hb essays. Suppose we want to decide whether A or B 
b the better runner. A can beat B comfortably and coo* 
sistemly over short distances, say less than half a mile; and 
B can beat A equally comfortably and oonsbtently over any 
distance more than a mik. Which n the better runner? 
Obviously the criterion for being a ’good’ runner is to run 
fast. Questions of style may come into it, but again, as with 
the batsman at cricket, the essendab a p>od style at 
nmning will be based on principles of efficiency, prindi^ 
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which, if obcerrtd, will help ooe to run more rapidly. The 
facts in our example are that A is better than B over some 
distances, B is better than A over others (presumably one 
could find some intermediate distance o\xr which the result 
of a race between them would be a dcad-heat). If asked to 
say which is the better, one is being asked to make a 
comparative assessment of the amount by whidi A is better 
than B in one respect and the amount by which B is better 
than A in another. This is obviously a very difficult thing 
to do. One could work out a system of marking based on 
comparative times at different distances and thus define 
what it is to be a better runner, but any such system would 
ineviubly have an element of arbitrariness about it, and in 
the last resort it is a matter of q>inion, of taste. There is 
certainly no correct answer. It may well be thought (and 
1 hope that readers arc thinking this) that it is a silly 
question. Why can’t we just state what the facts are, who 
beats whom at what distances ? Wl^ do we have to have a 
comjtfehcnsive, overall evaluation ? 

(An answer might very likely be that there is a cup to be 
■warded to the 'best' runner, so that a decision or choice 
has to be made.) 

This is a simple version of a process which happens a 
great deal, though it is a process which may to some extent 
be wrapped up and disguised. It is not merely the difficulty 
of the cardinal scale of values to which we referred earlier - 
the difficulty of comparing the amount by which we prefer 
A to B to the amount by which we prefer B to C, when A, 
B and C are of the «am<> kind (e.g. diahes to cat) and the 
criteria for our preference are the same sort (tasting nice). 
It is the difficulty of comparing the amount by which A is 
superior to B in one respect to the amount by which X is 
superior to Y in another. (Do you like strawberries better 
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thsn blackberries by la much as you prefer EnnyntruJe to 
Cbrissa ?) Obviously if one has to give an answer to this 
question - if one's liie depends on it one will give it, and 
in fact people are continually making value judgements of 
this ki^ The answer that one gives is not verifiable or 
falsifiable and certainly it may sometimes be felt that one 
can answer with conviction and confidence. 

(Suppose, for example, that one is passionately fond of 
ttrawb^cs, heartily dislikes blackberries and has only just 
haltingly, waveringly and without much assurance come to 
the point of feeling a preference for Ennyntrude rather than 
Qarissa.) 

On the whole most people are likely to feel that the ques¬ 
tion is a silly one; they migbi rather resent being fvee^ to 
give an answer to it, and might feel that any answer they 
gave would just be the result of a mental toss-up. (How 
does one set about answering a question like that ? Through 
what mental process is one supposed to go >) And it might 
well be felt also that to answer a question Uke that could not 
coocdvably serve any tucful purpose. 

Answers to similar questions however are implicit in a 
great many id the evaluations which we do in fact make. 

Our divmtoQ from tbe scboolnutster and his essays was 
designed to make, by considering simpler cases, ihm main 
points: 

I. The criteria for being‘better’depend on the purposes of 
what are being considered. If people are being compared in 
sotne particular capadiy, (or example as cliM-pUyers or 
batsmen, we mean by this tbe purposes which they have in 
mind, to win games of chess or to mafcg runs. If physical 
objects are being compared, for example if we ask which is 
the' better ’ of two houses, wc mean the purposes for which 
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thc> arc to be used, to house two people in a oold dimatc 

or ten people io a warm ooe, or whatever it may be. 

2. SomeoftfaecritenamaybemittersoffiKtiDthepreseat, 
some may be coDcenved with predictions about what is 
going to happen in the future, and some may be matters of 
taste. It is unlikely to be the case that all those who make 
value judgements about the same things will use predsdy 
the same criteria, though they will generally be at least 
similar. 

3 . As we saw in the example of the runners some value 
judgements will entail a process of comparing the import¬ 
ance or the value of differences between things in one 
respect, which may itself be a matter of fact or a matter 
taste, with differences between the same or other things in 
another respect. P is a better batsman than Q, but Q is a 
better bowler. Which is the better crideeter? X is better 
than Y at French and History, but Y is better at Latin and 
Mathematics. Which is the cleverer? In some cases in a 
particular context an act of choice may be necessary: shall 
I select P or Q for my team tomorrow ? But this depends 
on other circumstances (e.g. the comparative batting and 
bowling strength of the rest of the team), and need not 
imply a generalized value judgement. The number of 
respects m which a comparison is being made obviously 
need not be limited to two or three or four. 

The process we have been describing, the portmanteau 
value judgement to cover many different ramparisoos which 
may themselves be somewhat suspect, is always difficult 
and might often be reastmably described as impossible 
or unreal. 

We return now to the schoolmaster and his essays. What 
he is doing is to make oomparuive value judgements which 
purport to be precise. He is guided to some extent in making 
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these judgements by matters of £>ct> whether for example 
the spelling conforms to the precise rules which exist* 
whether the punauadon and grammar are correa, though 
for these the rules are considcnibly less precise. He is a^ 
assessing, perhaps, the extent to wlucb the essays have 
included «watn basic bits of infonnatioo, certain matters 
of fact which were parts of what he, the setter of the essay, 
wanted, tte extent to which the writer shows himself well 
informed about those matters which his knowledge is 
being tested. He is also probably assessing the extern to 
which the writer has succeeded in communicating his ideas 
clearly, interestingly and entertainingly, and in doing this 
the schoolmaster will be thinking not only whether he 
himself is interested and entertained, but also whether 
others of «itritl»r intelligence and educadon would be likely 
to be so too. He will be assessing the extent to which the 
writer has succeeded in achieving the purposes which were 
set before him. 

Some of these assessments are maners cd* faa, some ire 
miners of taste (whether the reader finds it interesting), 
some are jtidgcments or pr^diedons about the tastes of other 
people. What then has to be done is to combine these assess* 
mcots of different things into an overall value judgement to 
which a precise numerical value will be attached. The 
comparauve heinousnesa of a mistake in spelling, in error 
in punctuation, getting a iaa wrong, and being dull, has to 
to be decided. Such comparison is dearly a matter of 
opinion ot taste to which, unlike some (d* the other BBSess* 
ments that are being made, the notion of expert opinion (to 
which we shall return later) is hardly applicable. (It is 
perhaps worth nodcii^ that the schoolmaster may eften use 
marks not simply to measure the gravity of an thence, but 
as an incendve or deterrent. Brown really must pay more 
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■nentioo to his spelling and to writing legibly* ind to 
oicouragc him to do so t disproportiamtely Urge number 
of maria nu^ be taken off for failures in these respects.) 

It might be said that this operatiem, this comparison of 
the size of value differences of different kinds ending up 
with a result that seems by impUcatioa to claim to be 
precise, is so absurd, is so obviously (especially to anyone 
who has tried to do it) not precise, that one wonders why it 
is done. 

It is of course the result of a tendency, which seems to 
become more marked as the world becomes more com* 
petitive, to want to put things and peq>lc in an order of 
meriL It is partly brause it has come to be thought that 
since with the advance of sdenoe man baa increasingly 
aucceeded in measuring things, everything (inteUigcnce, 
literary skill, etc.) is measurable, and there has gr own up 
the very dangerom tendency to try to be precise or to claim 
to be precise when no precision is possible, and to suppose, 
when there is a failure to achieve pcedsHW, that this is due 
to some inadequacy in oursdves or in our tools or methods 
of measurement, instead of being due, as b ver)’ (rften the 
case, to the luture of what b being ccm&idered. 

Only by drawing up a clear-cui precise sc^ of values or 
marks for different points could it be said that oik essay was 
worth 35 nuufcs and another 29, but the drawing up ofthu 
scale of values would be to introduce an artificial precision 
concerning what b bound in the last analysb to be a matter 
of opinion or taste. 

Nevertheless, although the precision implicit in the 
numerical evaluation of essays may be generally speaking 
unjustified and artificial, h b certainly tod obviously not 
the case thtt the operatioa of marking essays b without 
value. As we have pointed oui the writer is trying to 
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•chieve cemin purposes (for eicampk to be intelligible tnd 
interesting) snd the schoolmaster is assessing the extent to 
which tb^ purposes have been achieved as far as his 
reactions ait concsened and arc likely to be achieved with 
t^ard to the reacoons of other people. Experiments are 
often made to detennine the extent to which different 
examinen agree about the con^nrative merits t^essays and, 
as might be expected, ahbougb agreemem on the whole is 
not very dose, it is usually dose enough to provide some 
justifiauion for the operation of marking. In other words 
there is likely to be a consensus c£ opinion that certain 
essays are more inteUi^ble and interesting than others even 
though it is not possible to measure by bow much. If 
however the assessment trf'soffle few examiners is markedly 
different from that of the majority, this may well be 
to show bow little the few know about h, that they are not 
experta; and it might be maintained that the more‘expert* 
the opinion the greater the measure of agreement is likdy 
to be. 

The time has come to examine rather more dosely the 
concept of' expert opinion to see what part, if any, it has 
to play in affairs which are matters of taste. 


EXPERT OPINION 

Let us take a stmide case first, the oomparative 'comfort* 
ableness' of a niunbcr of chairs; a case where the com- 
parisem would be generally agreed to be subjective and not 
a matter of foct. Is there any sense in which it would be 
reasonable m talk about expert opinion in this context? 

What the expert can do is to study the human frame and 
the fccUng-reactittts of himself and other people to chairs 
various and designs, and to make deductions and 
T-a 
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genenlizations about what peopk do find cumfortabte and 
are likely to find comfonable and why. The advice of such 
an expert will be usefiil to the manufacturers of the duin 
and also to individuals who are selecting chairs. * This chair 
here, for example, you may not find very comfoitabte 
when you first sit in h, but my experience and that of 
other people has been that if you try u for a bit and get 
used to it you will eventually find it nwre comfortable 
than anything you have ever sat in; you will get a higher 
quality of comfort-pleasure thm you have ever r ecei v ed.* 

What the expert docs is to advise peoj^ how their tastes 
may be best satisfied, how the purpose of giving or getting 
comfort-pleasure is most likely to be achieved. And he 
becomes an expert by studying the subject matter. 

Similarly an expert in food mqr advise people what they 
are likely to enjoy tasting, and make recommendations 
whereby they may increase the pleasure of eating. Just as, 
since people are constnteted m roughly the same way, there 
are certain general principles derived from experieocc as to 
what they are likely to find most comfortable, so since 
people’s palates and taste buds are similarly constructed 
there are certain general principles as to what they arc roost 
Ukcly to enjoy eating. But these general principles are 
dearly not precise, there will be many exceptions, they will 
vary from one community to another, and there will 
certainly be dements of habit and convention in the 
fonnation of these principles. 

Notice that the expert may make statements about what 
people are likely to find comfortable and what they are 
likely to find nke and these statonems may be verified or 
falsi^ by events (and the vcrificarion of his sutements 
will also serve to some extent as a verification of his expert 
status). It would however be jf he were to make 
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stBtcracnis ibout what is comfortable, whit is nioe; if hit 
statements instead of appearing to be predtedons m 
recommendations, were to be ioterprettd as telling people 
what they otight to find comfortable to sit in or nice to eat. 

In faa this is not at all likely to happoi with comfort, and 
not very likely to happen with food. It is rather mwe likely 
however to happen with wine. The expert in this case 
becomes the ‘connoisseur’. He will be knowledgeable and 
an expert not only in the seme that he is likely to be able to 
tell the source nul perhaps even the date of a wine by 
tasdng it but also that what he says about which wines are 
good wilt be acoqxed as autbmitativc and right When he 
says that one wine is' better’ than another, however, it may 
sometunes be thought that be is doing something rathtf 
more than, and different &om, making a {N-edktion about 
which wine people in general will prefer. But obviously 
wines are for drinking and h can hai^y make sense to use 
uiy criterion for judging the cooiparadvc merits of wines 
other than the extent to which people enjoy drinking them, 
tbou^ one might certainly include under’enjoyment ’ here, 
not only the experience at the lime but also the 8fteT>effects, 
pleasant <x otherwise, any curative or toxic properties that 
the wine might have. The connoisseur however might make 
the claim that even though the majority of people would 
prefer A to B, nevertheless B is better than A. Wlwi could 
be meant by such a claim and can it be substantiated? 

Such a claim could clearly onfy be based mi the pleasure 
that somamM derives from drinking it He might say that the 
pleasure that the expert derives from B is of a hitler quality 
than that derived from A, and that if other people bad the 
opportunities and wotild take the trouble to train their 
palates they too would appredaie this. He is making the 
recommendation that potentially the pleasure dcrivaUe 
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from B is to be preferred <h would io general be pre fer red 
to that derived from A. This recommendatioa or predictioa 
it in principle verifiable and would seem to provide a 
reasonable basis for the eapert to ssf that B it better than A. 

Let us see now how the concept of expert opinion applies 
to the sdK)otbo7*s essays or rather to tte field of literature 
in general 

EXPERT OPINION AND LITERATURE 
The purposes of literature are considerably less clear-cut 
and more various than the purposes of the chair, the food or 
the wine. They may be to inform, to exfrfain, to com¬ 
municate ideas, to stimulate new ways of looking at things, 
to amuse, to entertain, to persuade, to rouse emodons, to 
communicate deep cmodonal experiences or to provide 
them. It has been said that *the study of it [the literary 
cridc’s literature] is, or should be, an indmate study of the 
complexities, potentialities and essential oondidoiis of 
human nature.* (p. R. LXAVis, Tfu Common Punuit^ p. 
184.) The purposes of the schoolboy’s essay must certainly 
be included among the general purposes of literature, it 
should be an exercise in achieving one or more erf* these 
purposes, and its ‘value* should dearly depend mi the 
extent m which it does these things or is thought to be likely 
to do these things. All these p u rposes, h should be noticed, 
are expressed in terras of the effects which the literature has 
DO those who re«I it; literature is for reading as wine is for 
drinking. But though drinking is for pleasure, reading need 
not be. 

Clearly the ‘ expert ’ about literature - the literary critic, 
the schoolmaster, the univenity don - in expressing an 
ofrinioo dxmt the merits of a certain work, w^ be pardy 
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nuldiig an aMcssmeni about manen <^fBCt - whether what 
is written is true, accurate, properly spelt and punctuated 
and granunatically expressed (though it is only in certain 
departmenu of literature that these things will necessarily 
be counted as merits); partly the extent to which 

Che work does to him what it is intended to do - entertain, 
delight, interest, inform, instruct, cmodonally move or 
generally improve - and partly making a predicdoa about 
the extent to which it is likely to do these things to other 
people, perhaps especially in smne cases a particular class 
of other people, those who are also ‘experts’ in the relevant 
field. 

Literary critica would be the first to express relief at the 
fact that on the whole they are not expeaed when writing 
their criticisms or opinions to attach a precise mark to 
various works as the schoolmaster is often impelled to do 
to his essay, though they may somctiincs atta^ ‘ratings*, 
they may sometimes produce a list of the ten' best ’ bocriu of 
the year ot of the century, and they will almost cenainly 
attach to the boda they review adieedves, usually rather 
vague ones of approval or disapproval. To what extent 
then, if any, can it be said that literary merit is a manor of 
CkC, objective, and to what extent a matter of taste, 
subjective? 

There is no doubt that the experts, the literary critics, do 
often write as thou^ literary merit was something objective 
as though there was a sense in which it could be ssid that 
some bodes were * better ’ than others and that anybody who 
thought otherwise was just wrong. They would be lUuly to 
maintain stoutly that majority opinion » not what deter¬ 
mines whether a bode is ‘good* or not, and it is often 
implied that, though its merit is obviously much more 
likely to be discovered by e:q>ert optnioa, there is a sense in 
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which that merit would still be * there * whether the experts 

discovered h or not. 

Those who disagree with the coocept of literary merit as 
being something objective, valid for all men, would 
maintain that all that the critic can tisefuUy and justifiably 
do by way of assessment a to report on the effeo that the 
work has on him, perhaps to suggest reasons why this 
effect is as it is, and explicitly or implicitly to make a 
prcdictioo about the effea it is likely to have on other 
people. Any predkeimt of this kind that he makes about 
opinions would itself be objective and capable in principle 
of verification or Edsification. But again the opinion itself 
remains an opinion. It is sometimes claimed that literary 
effects are capable of being exceedingly important; the 
study of literature may be regarded ‘not only as a discipline 
in itself, but as a social and moral force, at once a pro> 
phylactic and a remedy for the corruption and degradation 
inherent in our materialistic society’ (J. B. Bamborough, 
SptaatoTi 25 October 1963, describing a convictian at¬ 
tributed to F. R. Leavis). But the importance of the effect 
makes no difference to the argument that it will vary from 
person to person. 

In admitting the fact that the experts hold strong views 
about their scales of preferences and sometimes, but by no 
means always, agree among themselves on a preference that 
is contrary to majority p rcf ercocc, the subjcctivtsts mif^t 
introduce the idea of a higher quality of pleasure and a 
progression, cs a result of expert knowledge and experieiKe, 
from a lower quality to a higher. It is a matter of fact for 
example that the writings of Jane Austen will generally be 
described as ‘better than’ those of, say, Edgar Wallace, in 
spite of the probability that they tuve been read and 
enjoyed by many fewer people. Although the phrase 
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'beaer than* io such a coDtcxt is hopelessly vague, h a 
used. Let os tzy to consider what might be meant by il 

An objecdvist might support such a sutemect by saying 
that the works of Jane Austen poeseas greater literary merit 
and that anyone who thinks otherwise is ladung in literary 
^>predation and is just wrong. A subicctivist mi^t reply 
that this is a misleading way of describing the facts. One 
can say that some people prefer Jane Austen, others Edgar 
Wallace, and that though there can be no question of either 
group being right ot wrong, it is nevertheless a fact that 
those who study the matter closely and do a lot of reading 
find that the pleasure or general benefit they get from Jane 
Austen seems to them to be of a higher quality; many cases 
are fotmd of people pn^rcssing, as they would describe it, 
firom Wallace to Atisten, but not many cases of people 
making a similar change of preference from Austen to 
Wallace. (It is possible of course that this description as 
* p rogression* may itself be influenced by what would be a 
widely held view that one *ou^t’ to prefer Austen to 
Wallace.) 

Those who have made such a pre^ression feel entitled 
therefore to recommend that others should do likewise. 
They point to the superior inieUectual pleasures that may 
be derived frtKD the study of'good* literature in the same 
sort of way as the expert on food and drink may draw 
attention to the superior tasting>pleasures that nu^ be 
derived frim the cultivation of the palate and the study of 
‘good ‘ cooking. The subicctivist might make the further 
point that be would not want to express an overall prefer¬ 
ence for one author over another. It all depends - on one's 
mood, on whether one wants to be relaxed or stimulated 
and so on. And he would say that it is sensible to distinguish 
between the selection that be makes at a particular moment. 
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and the opinion that be expresses about the comparative 
sidsfactioo* ioatructioci, benefit, that might be derived 
iiom reading them under the most suitable conditioos. 

* But yet the objectivista might reply,' everyone knows 
that some books are better thm ocben; this aliemative way 
of describing it can't disguise the fiKt that either a bode has 
literary merit or not And once this is admined to be a 
matter of opinion, there are no standards, everything is 
shifting and chaos reigns.' Objeedvists also tend to feel that 
the subicctivist view d^rades the importance of literature 
and the intellectual and aesthetic delights that can be 
derived from it 

To the first objection the subjectivist would reply that 
there are certainly no absolute standards in the matter, and 
that 'literary merit’ as it seems to be thought about by his 
opponent Is a myth; be ia thinking about it in the wrong 
way and the ot^ecticio begs the questioii. He would go on m 
say that the absence of absolute standards, valid for all men, 
and the emphasis on opinion or taste need in no way lessen 
thepleasur^ perhaps the improvement, to be derived from 
literature, or alter Um £» thu such experiences are usually 
r^arded by those who have had them as preferable to the 
{^asures of the table. 

This discussion of literary merit is at a deliberately 
inexpert level The experts, and perhaps even more the 
knowledgeable amateurs, tend to be esnouonaUy involved 
and they may well fed that what haa been said here shows 
insufficient knowledge. I would suggest that the principles 
of what ia happening and the subjectivny of value judge¬ 
ments do notdqxndat all oodetadsQfwhattfaesejudgemenn 
are or how they are arrived at. 

The arguments about the subjectivist view of value 
jtidgementa of beauty tend to be *imilT to those we have 
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been considering in discussing literary ineriL Let us take 
a look at thgrn , 


VALUE JUDGEMENTS OF BEAUTY 
Nat to value judgemems about ethics those about beauty 
are the trickiest and most difficult to divim In the past 
certainly, tboi^ this is probably less true today, views 
about them have often bera held with passkm and in any 
disCTwsion it is advisable to tread warily and to trett 
delicately notions which are likely to be emotionally 
cherished as well as being entertained with strong 
intellectual conviction. 

An enonnous amount has been written about the theory 
of beau^ or the philosophy of beauty, and in a brief 
discussion there »the inevitable risk that we lay outaelvea 
open to the charge of over>simplificatioa. In particular we 
shall try to show bow the gene^ arguments we have been 
developing ibout value judgements apply to value judge* 
menta of beauty, and we shall mnitidgf espedally the 
contrast between the objective and the subjective view of 
the matter. It is hardly necessary to say that any deta iled 
oonaideratioQ of the qualities which fn«ke a thing beautiful 
would be irrclcvanL 

There is not much doubt that the view that has been 
most strongly held by philosophers in the past, from Plato 
onwards, has been the c^ijective one - that is that beauty in a 
sense Is something dm is rAwv, that whether an object is 
beautiful or not is a matter of fact and not a matter of 
opinion or taste, and that value judgements about beauty 
are true or false, right or wrong. 

Plato believed that there were two orders cd* reality, the 
world of everyday experience, of becoming and change, 
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which w«s noc truly real* aod the world of ultunate* 
unchangeable reality, the world cf * Forms *. These forms 
were such entities as Absdute Beauty, or Goodness, or 
Squareness or Justice, and a particular obiect in the world 
of appearances was beaudfuJ in so far as it partidpaied in 
the Form of Absolute Beauty or in so far as that Form was 
manifested in the objecL Whether a thing was beaudfui or 
not was therefore a matter erf* fact. The ft^owing qnoudom 
from Plato and others are examples of the generally held 
view of the objcctivtiy of beauty. 

Your lov’cn of sights and sounds delight in beautiful tones 
and odours and shapes and in all the works of art into which 
these enter; but they have not the power of thought to behold 
and to take delight in the nature of Beauty itself. 

That power to ap{KtMch Beauty and bchdd it as it is to 
itself is rare indeed. PLATO, The Rtpt/bKct tram, by F. Coni* 
fbrd, p. 179. 

Whu may we suppose id be the felicity the man who secs 
absolute beauty in its essence, pure and unalloyed, who... is 
to apprehend divine beauty where it exists apart and 
alooe? PLATO, The Sympodumy tnns. by W. Hamilton, p. 95. 

Beauty consists in a certain size and arrangement of parts. 
AKISTOTLB, Poetks. 

... the statement, not I think oaatradkted by the unsophtsd* 
cited mind , that rudgemcnts cf caste «•>■»»» to be valid for all 
men, while iudgemenis on what is agreeable arc purely sub¬ 
jective. E.P.CARxiTT, The Theory of Beauty, p. 6. (In the 
ooniext be is using the phrase ‘iudgements of taste' to refer 
to judgements about what things arc beautiful) 

... h (beatny) docs daim that hs tccognition is universally 
valued for humanity, that h to say is in a sense ‘true*. Ibid., 
P- 7 - 
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... thoK vrbo have pnctisod more am thin one, in a greater 
degree even than those who have appredated many> are aware 
that in every picture, in every art, and wherever it is found in 
nanire, in a dance, in the sea, in tragedy, in a sunset, and in 
music, beauty a unequivocally beauty. Ibid., p. t2- 

Rant holds truly that in an aesthetic experience we do believe 
oursdN'es to be in kmdc sense right; that to it, imintf out 
gustatory experiences, we ghe objective value. Ibid., p. 72. 

It has been more commonly snpposcd that the beautiful 
may be dtftned as that which produces certain effects uptm our 
feelings; and the conclusion which follows from this - namely, 
that iudgeroents of taste are merely stdifeahe - that precisely 
the same thing may, according to drcumstanccs, be hoik 
beautiful and not be autifu l - hu very frequently been drawn. 
The cooduskua of this chapter suggest a definition of beauty 
which may partially explain and entirdy remove the difficulties 
which have led to thfr error. It appears probable that the 
beautiful should be dtfmtd as that of which tbe admiring 
coatemplation b good in iudf. That b to say: To assert that a 
thing b beautiful b to assert that tbe cognition of it is on essential 
element in one of tbe intrinsically valuable wboks we have 
been dbcussiag; sothat the question whether it b truly beautiful 
or not, dq>ends upon the ebjeerm question whether tbe whole 
in question u or b not truly good, and docs not depend upon 
the question wbetha it would or would not excite particular 
feelings in particular pensoos. g.i. MOORE, fVmapwffrAKO, 
p. 301 . 

Passages expressing the contrary opinion are, certainly 
until recently, less frequently to be found in the writings of 
philosophers. David Hume, the eighteenih>centuiy Scot¬ 
tish philosopher, summed tbe matter up succmctly thus: 

Handsome ind beautiiid, 00 most occasioas, b not an absolute 
but a relative quality and i^eucs us by nothing but its taidency 
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CO prodoce tn cod that ii ■gtecoble. A Trwuur ef Human 
Naatrt III. iii. i. 

Tliere a no doubt thit ■ stroog retsoo in the psst for 
maintaining the obiectivity of beauty has been the feeling 
that if it were subjective its worth and importance would be 
diminished. That the niceness of food is a matter of taste, 
subjective, has probably been almost always generally 
i^recd by mankind, but the besuty of art or of nature 
arouses in us feelings which teem m be (rf* so much more 
derated and sublime a charaaer that to say that this too is a 
maner of taste or subjective has seemed to many people to 
be deeding the pleasures of aesthetic appredation down 
to the levd of the pleasures of the table. 

Thia feeling about the intrinsic worth or importance of 
beauty, that it is something which is not only valid for all 
men, absolute, but also that it should be pursued for its own 
sake, is well illustrated by the folbwing passage from G. £. 
Move: 

let us imagioe one world esceedin^y beautiful. Imagine it u 
beautiful as you can; put into it whateva on this earth you most 
admire - mountains, rivers, the sea; trees, and sunsets, ttan 
tod moon. Imagme these ah combined in the most exquisite 
proportioas, so that no one thing jus agaimt another, but cadi 
contributes to increaie the beauty of the whole. And then 
imagine the u^cst world you can possibly conceive. Imagine it 
simply one heap of filth, containing everything that b most 
dbgustiog to us, for whatever reason, and the whole, as far as 
may be, without one icdcemiag feature.... Tbe only thing we 
are not endtled to imagine u that any human being eser has 
or evet, by any possibility, cm, live in either, can ever see and 
enjoy the beauty of tbe one or bate the foulness of tbe other. 
Well, even so, suf^xnitq^ them quite apart firom any possible 
contemplatioa by human beings; still, b it trrttinud to hold 
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that it ii better that the bcnniful world should exist, rh«i the 
cxie which is ugly > Prmdpia Ethica, Qiaptcr 

This passage was written in criddam of Sidgwick, who 
had said: 

No one would consider it rational to aim at the productioa of 
beauty in extenial nature, apart firoa any possible concern* 
{datioo of it by buntan beings. 

It n interesting that this same thought is echoed by a later 
writer: 

No one now imagines that a work of art lying on an uninhibited 
island baa absolute ?alue. CLtVB bell, CwiltManom, p. 6x. 

Moat people today would, 1 think, agree with Sidgwick 
and Bell rather than Moore. ’Better in what way and for 
what purpose?'ooe would want to ask him. Forthenotioo 
of good*in-itself would seem on analysis to be somewhat 
empty and meaningless. In this particular case it seems to 
us that h is not *better*in*itBcir but rather, 'preferablc-u>* 
imagine’ that Moore must mean, «nH fn only sensibly 
mean, though no doubt he would have denied this himself. 
Notice that if we shift the emphasis to individuals taking 
pleasure from looking at various obiocts rather than the 
intrinsic merits that the objects are supposed to have, not 
only do we find ourselves talking in terms that are readily 
intelligible about matters that are derived from ex pcr iep ce, 
but a whole set of philosophical {xoblems connected with 
the notion of‘good'in-itscif* fade away. 

In many spheres the idea of intrinsic value u less readily 
accepted now than it was. Just as people are more likely to 
regard value in economics as dependent and relative so they 
are less likely to believe that absolute, objective beauty is a 
sensible or possible omcept. This shift in opinion is 
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cenaioiy caused in part by the increasing realization that 
different people at different dines and traces have derived 
pleasurable aesthetic experience in very various w^. The 
more this happens the harder it is to maintain the posidon 
tha t value jut^ements of beauty are * valid for all menthat 
*in an aesthetic e xp e rience we are in stnne sense right 

It is perhaps also true that eiqierts today are more likely 
than they have sometimes been in the past to frame their 
opinions in the fonn of recommendation and advice rather 
than in the form of a dogmatic sonement of value. They are 
more Utely to suggest that a rewarding aesthetic experience 
may be the result of a detailed study of a worit of art, more 
likely to say ‘ If you don't enjoy that I am sorry for you* 
than * If you dtm’i think that’s beautiful, you’te wrong.’ 

A gain , as a matter of experience, it can be discovered that 
an aesthetic experknee can be no less pleasurable, elevated, 
sublime, even though it b seen not to be valid for dl men, 
that its value b not diminished, because different peojrie get 
aesthetic satisfaction in different ways, and standards are 
not claimed to be absolute. 

We have drawn attention to thefaa that value judgements 
of beauty today are perhaps less generally agreed than they 
have sometimes been in the past, that they are kss' valid for 
all men’, and we have suggested thb as a contributory 
reason for the weakening of the notion of the ot^ectivicy tff 
beauty. It b important however to notice again that what b 
being referred to b not merely a wnnvrsa/opinion (still less a 
megority one) but a metssary one. If a judgement about a 
chiur being comfortable was agreed by everyone who had 
ever sat in it (and as a matter of interest one b likely to find 
greater a gr e em ent about chairs being comfortable than 
■bout pictures bdng beautiful), no one, I think, would want 
to claim that it was objective, nor would h be likely that the 
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phrase * valid for all men ’ would be applied to it io the same 
sense as it has been applied to judgements about beauty. It 
wouktsdllbefelt that someone might come along and find 
it uncomfortable, and if be did we would not want to say 
that he was wrong. The phrase ‘valid for all men' has 
normally been used not to describe an empirical fiKt but to 
imply a metssary validity and we would certainly not feel 
this about the chair being comfortable. 

In ocher words a universal consensus of opinion about 
comfort does not make pet^le feel that such judgements are 
objective, and the basic reason of course is that it n recog> 
nized that what is being talked about is a relatiomhip 
between an objea and a person, or the senses of that 
person. And it seems contrary to OKnmon sense (and in 
general to experience) to suppose that the effects of this 
rcladonahip irn/rr necessarily be the same or that there is any 
sense of the word in whidi they ‘ought* always to be Uw 
same. To talk about the comfort of chairs is to describe a 
private experience. To make an objective statement 
(*Every diair in this room is occupied*) is to describe a 
public facL 

SUMMARY 

It has been suggested in this chapter that there is no reason 
why the arguments which apply m the pleasures of the 
senses of the less elevated kind (comfort-pleasure, food- 
tasting pleasure) should not similarly apply in principle u> 
the pleasures of a more elevated kind which wc call 
And we have suggested also that similar argu- 
ments apply to the intellectual experiences, pleasurable and 
otherwise, which are derived from literature. 

With regard to oomfort and food, tastes differ; there are 
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DO objective absolute standards but certain very uscAil 
empirical princ^le* which 'experts* may to some extent 
discover and develop. These are the pleasures whkh come 
through the senses of touch and c£ taste. We have suggested 
that there seems no reason to suppose that the pleasures 
which come through the senses of smell or hearing or 
sight are diffemit in kind. Different pct^le take pleasure 
from looking at, smelling or listening to different things; 
there are no objective standards but certain ^neral prin* 
dplea and in some respects considerable agreemenL 
Again, different people are affected in different ways by 
the study of Uteratuie. The effects which certain writings 
and paintings and music have on some people may be very 
important, very sublime, but it still remains the that 
there are no objective abatrfute standards, merely a Urge 
number of individual relatiooshipa between a person and 
what he reads, sees or hears. We might also add, though this 
would be too Urge a question to explore in detail here, that 
different people find different things funny; once more 
there are no objective standards but certsin rather elusive 
general prindpks. Different people a gain fall in love with 
different members of the opposiu sex: there are no objec> 
tive standards here, no rules that are 'valid* fiv all men - 
and bow fortunate for the future of the race that this is so.' 
And if iboe is talk of a lack of objectivity degrading the 
value of what is being experienced one might protest that 
there is surely no more elated emodootbu that offallh^ 
in love. 

As a postscript to this dupter it is imcrcating t o specuUte 

t. ' Sex stttacrioD it to purehr a question of the taste of the 
tadividua! that the wife man never a^et about h.* r. o. 
woDiiiouss, 7 ^ Afan m'til Two L^t Pott and Oiktr StoriOt 
p. 4** 
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on the extern to which language has influenced, or been in* 
lluenced by, the way in which we think about the objectivity 
or otherwise of certain qualities. In Pn glwh, the sdjeaive 
*betutiful' b derived from the noun 'beauty*; whereas the 
noun 'niceness* b derived from the adjective 'nice*. 
Therefore, it might be suggested, we tend to think of beauty 
as an objectire entity of which various things may be more or 
less 'full*, but since the adjective 'nice' came before the 
noun we are less likely to objectify the quality. It mi^t also 
be suggested that the language reflects the notion of those 
who formed it. It would be relevant to consider too the 
further point that the English noun is deri%*ed from the 
French ^jective btau and that yet another noun' bcauuful> 
ness* (used by CLIVB bell, CwiHtation, p. 63 ) has been 
derived from the adjective' beautiful ’. 

Exeraxt 

X, 'If A b better chan B, and B b better than C, then A b 
better than C* Comment. 

2. Do you make a dbtinction bet w ee n poems you like 
and poems you think good ? If so, what arc your criteria ? 

3. The following b an extract from a letter to The Times 
from Sir Hugh Casson (20 September 194^). 

I am delighted to know that no final dedsion on the colour 
[of a new Loaioa bus] has bees msde sod hope h will not be 
determined by finance slooe. To be guided in these matten 
by money values means really to be gnided by no values st alL 
Analyse carefully the last sentence. Do you agree with it ? 

4. fVvruifW and discuss the criteria you would use if you 
had to judge the following contests. To what extent u'ould 
they be matters of fact, and to what extent matters of taste ? 

T-f 
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Would you be likely to have (o compare the amouzu by 
which A WBS better than B in one respect with the amount by 
which B was better than A in another ? 

L A Drill Competition 

ii. A Flower Show 

iii. A Music Oxnpetitioo 

iv. A Beauty Contest 

5. An article in the Obtertv about advertising (Paul FerriSt 
22 S^ember 1963) tells of a new way of testing consumer 
reactions by an eye-camera wluch measures chides in the 
pupil of the eye when it looks at things. 

‘The consumfT is not an accunm reporter of bis desires’, 
said a mao at Interpublic (An American advertising agency]. 
'Instead of asking him if be lika 1 proposed advertiseinent or 
container, and letting loose hh iohibitMns and rattoathzauoos, 
the investigator shows him the object and observes what happens 
to his pupils. His eye movements can be plotted at the same 
dme, and a diagram prepared showing bow he reacted to 
different parts of the ad. First, he do^'t know bow he’s 
supposed to respond. Second be em’t do anything about h. 
That’s the beauty of this.’ 

Do you think that you are an accurate reporter of your 
desires ? Discuss whether this method is likely to lead to a 
truer assessment of individual evaluations. 

6. ' Sure in the independence, confident of the future of 
Britain, the Daily Exprm U rooted in the hearts of the 
people. 

It is Britain's greatest newspaper.' 

Daily Expreu, 31 December i960. 
Discuss the possible criteria for this claim. 
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7. ' The cotnfbrtAbie is everything that is or will be SO called 
by those wIn> have employed or shall employ the name.' 

(o) Do you agree ? 

(b) Fot 'comfortable' substitute 'sublime(It then 
becomes a quotation from the Italian philosopher. Bene- 
deno Croce.) Do you agree now? 

8. Disetiss whether the person who described criticism as' a 
hazel-switch for the discovery of buried treasure, not a birch 
twig for the castigation of offenders' took a subjective or 
ol^ective view of the matter. 

9. *... is too good a critic to judge a production from the 
stirfacc only; instead he makes it his busness to look at the 
play in depth and assess it in terms of real values.’ 

(From an advertisement for the Stmday Telegraph in the 
Uaeaer, 17 October 1963.) 

Analyse the likely meaning of *real values' in this context. 

10. In a review in the Nm Statesman (25 October 1963) 
Professor D. W. Harding writes that both the authors whose 
botrits he is reviewing: 

would presumably agree in thinking that litcratttre and science 
each achieve its own form of precuion in the use of language: 
science an analytic precision in which a statement means one 
thing only, literature 1 controlled suggestkxi of multiple 
extensions beyond dw apparent sense aS the statement, with a 
consequently greater Caiihfulness to the comi^exity of total 
states of mind. 

Discuss whether this view eff the use of language in litera¬ 
ture agrees with that of Mr Bernard Mayo referred to on 
P*ge3*- 
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11. Four boys arc examined in three diflcrcnt subjects and 
an order of merit is produced for ali the subjects combined. 
Does this necessarily inN'olve the use of a Cardin^ as well as 
an Ordinal Scale ? (See page lao.) 

12. Comment on the following: 

And it s just this same fiKt - the iiKt that, on any ‘luli^eciive* 
interpretation the very mnf Idsd of thing whiefay under some 
circumstances, is better than another, would, under others, be 
worse - which constitutes, so far as 1 can see, the fimdamcntal 
objection to aD 'subjective' interpretations. G. 6. MOORB, 
*Tbc Cooceptian of Imrimic Value', in Philosophical Studmt 
pp. 256-7. 


13. From Boswell's Life Dr Johnson: 
roswbll: a worthy carman will get to beaven as wdl as Sir 
Isaac Kewton. Yet, tboo^ equally good, they will not have the 
same degree of haji^aDess. 

JOHNSON: ProbaUy not. 

[Boswell goes on to say;] 

Upon this aubjea I had onoe befoR sounded him, by men* 
tioaing the late Reverend Mr Brown of Utrecht’s image; 
that a great and small ^ass, though equally full did not bold 
an equal quantity; which be threw out to refute David Hume’s 
sajring, that a little miss, gmog to dance at a ball, in a fine new 
dress, was at happy as a great orator after having made an 
doquent and applauded speech. After some tbou^t, Johnson 
said, 'I come over to the Pirsem.' jambs boiwbll. The 
Lift ef Dr Johnson, Vd. FI, p. 207. 

Do you agree with the jMrson ot with Hume ? 

Discuss. 


14. A thing is good mefar as it extmplifia its eaieept. 

This means that (i) the thing has a certain name, (a) this 
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name has a maming defined by a set of properties, and (3) 
ibe thing posses s es all the properties cootai^ la (he "waning 
of the name. A chair k a good chair if it actually and sensibly 
has the properties that define the concept 'chair*.... 

Tha absohittims or rtlatmty of oalu* k an a^eold question. 
Its resolution ti very nmp)& The question k whether there k 
an absolute norm t£ value, that k, a univertal measure. In 
ccMDpansan with which every other value k determined. The 
answer k, yes, tbete k. The unircrsal norm of value for each 
thing k the thing’s own name. Norm equak name. Whenever 
I fudge a thing as to its value, I compare (be meaning of its name 
with the pcopertks of the thbg itself.... 
h eokr o^’arrrns or pil^aaiot. The answer again k very simple: 
The oxMMi cf value k otjoahe. It k valid for every racknal 
being whatsoever.... Whenever a being tinnh ntio^y, (bat 
U, combiDca concept with ot^ecti, then be will have a tain in 
hk language which connotes that a coacept corres p onds to an 
object and vice vosa, and this k the tom that in our languages 
k called ‘good’, 'bom' ... etc Formal or axiolt^cal value thus 
U objective. But ks a^Kcatton is rw^ ' ac p p s. It may well be 
possible that what I call good yon call bad, and what I call bad 
you call good But thk k a matter of applicarkm cf axiology 
and not of axiotogy itself ... 

Wheneva anybody tUnks that a thing fulfils its definition be 
will call it good, and whenever he thinfa U does not fiilfil in 
definition he will call it bad, and thus be will coofinn axiology. 
Wbetba be rightly or wrongly thinks that a thing fulfik in 
definition k a difibrent question - not one ot axiology but one 
of its ipfdication. k.s.haxtman, Vahu Thooryata Formal 
Sy$um. CAxidogy* k defined earlkr in the article as the 
sorties q^oolur.} 

Discuss the view of vahie set oat in these extracts. In parti¬ 
cular consider the applicadoo of the view to a work of an • 
e.g. • picture 
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Suppimemary pasiogts 

Some quotuiofu illustnmng objective and lub^cctivt 
views of Uierary merit: 

(t) L ‘ What is the greatest workever written in the English 
language? Hamlet* PHILIP toynbeb. Observer^ 8 
January 1961. 

ii. In a letter to the Observer a week later Dr F. R. Leavis 
writes . he (Mr Toynbee) takes the categoiy “great” 
seriously and seems to think he means something by 
calling Hamlet great*. 

(a) The one thing I most emphatkaliy do ncN ask of acritic Is 
that be tellt me what I eitght to approve of or condemn. I 
have no objecdoo to his telling me what works and authors be 
Ulus and dislikes. W. H. AVDMH, The Dyer^t Hand and Other 
Bssayt. 

This was quoted in the Sunday Times of ai January 1963 by 
Raymond Mortimer, who went 00 to ray: 

Almost all readers will agree with this last excerpt. Critics 
cuinoc qualify their every iodgement with the words * I bdieve 
that* w ‘in my view* (Mr Auto would ne%-er allow himself to 
be so tedious); but by their tooe they can imply this qualification. 
If they display a wbb to lay down the law they must be inexpert* 
ecoed, conceited or puritanical. 

(3) In comparing the merits of different versions of some 
casays by D. H. Lawrence, the reviewer (D. J. Enright) 
writes: 

To make these early venkms available is one thing. To aasen 
again and that th^ are superior to the SmiteSj as Dr 
Arnold does, is another thing alu^ethcr: a great big untruth. 
Neto Statesman, to At^ust 1963. 
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(4) *I believe myself thn books tire good or bad: I am not 
a subjectivist.* PiiiLir toynbbb, lener in Enanmtr, 
June i960. 

(5) The works I admired were wbai they dearly wcre> and the 
grounds of my admiration were such as I oestaioly hadn't put 
there myself... I see no possibility at all of qucstumii^ the 
nature and oooditiou of the value of these things. 9. a. 
LiAViS, TiuCammmPurruu, p. 331. 

(6) The cridc, ooe would suppose, if he » to justify his cX’ 
istence, should endeavour to disdi^ine bis pctsoial prcjudloes 
and cranks - tares to which we are all subject« and eo m poa c his 
differences with as many ofhis fdlows as possible in the gntnmnn 
pursuit of uiK judgemeu. T. s. bliot. The Faictim cf 
Critieum. 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


As we h«ve ilresdy rgnirtad the autio occupetioa of 
fdenitsts h to wtemme, audyse and opUin the {diyiiaU 
world th^ find irouod them. This physical world has been 
eraminfd and thought about also in a rather less scientific 
way by philosophers. 

The scientists have weighed and measured and come to 
coDClusiocs udiidi have been of great use to mankind in 
enabling cbem> to some extent at least, to control and make 
{wedictions about the natural world. 

The philosophers have speculated and asked awkward 
questions about the basis of the knowledge with which the 
sdentists were operating, abmit the validity of the faett 
which the scientists have taken for granted. We shall now 
examine in some detail the quesdons which the philoso* 
phers have asi^ and the speculadoos in which have 
indulged and try B> decide to what extent, if any, the ques- 
doos are answerable and the spcculadons prt^tabk. 

In the early days of philosophical speculatioo there was 
much oerntrovosy about the possibility of what was called 
' a priori' or innate knowledge, that is to say of knowledge 
with which one was bom and which was not derived £ram 
experience. One was said to be bom with the potetuiaKty for 
knowledge rather than the knowledge itself, for obviously 
it would be bard to maintain and still harder to prove that a 
new'bora infant knea anything very much in the ordinary 
sense trf* knowing. 

But whether or not one agreed about the possibility of 
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anysortoT I priori ’ knowledge there could hardly beserious 
disagreement with the claim that moat of our knowledge of 
the esrtemal, physical world must cMne to u$ through our 
senses. It may come to us personally, directly, as when we 
‘know* that there are two chairs in this room because we 
are sitting in one and have <Rir feet cm the other. Or it may 
come to us in a sense indirectly as when we 'know* that 
England lost the Test Match against Australia which 
finished yesterday, because we re^ about it in the news* 
p^Kiv In the second case we acquired the ‘knowledge* 
through our eyes, not by seeing it happen, but by reading 
about it, but what we read was written, we hope and assume, 
by someone who was himself an eye-witness. In other 
words, all that mankind collectively 'knows* about the 
physical world is derived from the collective senses of 
mankind, though this ‘knowledge’ may be passed on from 
one individual to others. 

It will have been noticed that in the preceding para¬ 
graph ‘know* and' knowledge* have been written, perhaps 
rather irritatingly, in inverted commas. This has heea as a 
reminder that what we mean by ‘ knowing * in this context is 
at i^esent under investigation, the concept of our knowledge 
of the external world is what we are examining, and one of 
the questions that b going to be asked b whether wc really 
Anotp thb or whether h b all illusion. 

We mi^t also make the point at thb stage that there have 
been extensive inTcstigationi recently into the possibilities 
of extra-sensory perception CE*SJ*.X that is, acquiring 
knowledge of the e x t er nal world by means other 
perception through our normal five senses. Many people 
claim that the reality of thb has already been convincingly 
estabUsbed. If thb b so, it will be interesting to see (though 
the question will be a ‘merely verbal* one) whether the 
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facts will be described by sayinf; that the age-old claim that 
all uur knowledge of the external world comes to us through 
our senses is now seen to be false, or by saying that there is 
another, sixth, sense. 

Fur the moment we shall disregard this possibility, 
partly because we are describing what has been said and 
thought ^x>ut the matter before the possibility trf* E.S.P. 
was mooted, and partly because it seems certainly true that 
at any rate a very lai^ proportion of our knowledge comes 
to us through our five senses. How certain, bow secure is 
this knowledge ? 

A common starting point in investigating this question is 
for the student to be asked to focus bis attention on some 
ordinary physical objea sudi as a penny and to consider 
what wc really know about h. 

Commonsense would think of it as a material thing 
possessing at any moment certain * qualities * or' properties' 
- brownness, roundness, coolness, hardness smoothness; 
or describable by certain adjectives - brown, round, cool, 
etc. But h is easy to demonstrate how, in a sense, ‘unreal* 
these properties seem to be, to what extent they are matters 
of appearance rather than of reality; how relative they are; 
how they depend on the observer; how, therefore, they are 
‘subjective’ rather than ‘objective’. 

This is perhaps most obviously seen in the case of colour, 
and we cannot do beuer than quote the demonstration of 
this point by the man who is perhaps the most famous 
philosopher of the century, Bertrand Russell. In the first 
chapter of his book The PrebUmsof Philoeophy he is discus¬ 
sing a table: 

Although I believe that the table is ‘really' the same colour 
all over, the parts that reflea the tight look much brighter 
than the other pans, and some parts look white because of 
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rcBected li^t. 1 know that, if I movi^ the puts that reflect the 
light will be difereot, so that the appucm distribudoo of 
coloan on ibetabk will change. It follows that if several people 
are looking at the table az the same nuuncot, no two of tbm Mill 
see exactly tbesame distribudon of cdottrs, because no two can 
see it from exactly the same point of view, and any change in 
the point of view makes some change in the way the li|^ is 
reflected.... It it evident.. .that there h no odour which pce- 
emincntly aj^xan to be tAe odour of the table, or even of any 
ooe particubtf part of the table • it aj^xan to be of different 

co)o<OT IrtMD different points of view, and there is no reason fix 
r^vding some of tbcM as more really its coloor others. 
And we know that even from a given point of view the odoar will 
teem difierent by artificial li^t, or to a colour-blind wwn, or to 
a man wearing Idue spectacles, while in the dark there will be no 
odour at all, though to touch and bearing the table will be 
tmehanged. This odour is not something which is inherent 
in the table, but something depending upon the table and the 
^)ecutor and the way the U^t falls on the table. When, in 
otdinary life, we speak of the colour of the table, we only mean 
the sort of colour which it will seem to have to a normal specta¬ 
tor from an ordinary pmnt of view under usual oonditioos of 
light. But the other odours which appeu under other con- 
ditioQS have jist as good a right to be considered real; and there¬ 
fore to avoid favouritism, we are compelled to deny that in 
itself, the uble has any one particular colour. Op. dt., pp. 8 , 9 , 
to. 


Russell then goes on to demonstrate that similu argu- 
menB apply to other qualities. 

Evenif we take what might be thou^t of as the fixed geometrical 
physical p rop erty of its rcciangultr shape we have to adtnh that 
it does in fimt lo<dt different from differat points of view, that 
the ‘ real ’ shape is not whu we see; it is something infened &om 
wbat we sec. And what we sec b constantly dunging ia ihspe 
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B we move tbout Uk twxn; ao Uut here again the lenKi seem 
oot to give us the truth about the table itself, but only about the 
appearaooc of the table. Op. dt., p. 11. 


BERKELEY’S VIEWS ON TUI EXTERNAL WORLD 
CoQsideradoDS of this kind led some philoaopbers, noubly 
Bishop BerkeJey (2685-1753), to doubt whether physical 
obiects in the wdhurily accepted sense could be said to 
exist at all. It will be useful to take a look, by considering 
some quotations, at his line of thou^L His views about 
these things were expounded mainly in bis Truuist Con¬ 
cert^ At PrmdpUs oj Human KnoaUdgt and his Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Phiionous, in Opposition to 
Seeptia and Atheists. He opens Part I of the Principles by 
pn^unding at oooe his main thesis: 

L Otjeas of Humaa hsumUdge. It is evidem to aoyooe who 
takes a survey of the obiects of human knowledge, that they 
are dtber ideas actually (t) imprinted 00 the senses, tv else 
such as are (a) perceived by attending to the passiom and 
operations of the mind, or lastly, ideas (3} formed by help of 
memory and ima^oatiQO, cither cooipau&ditig, dividing or 
bardy representing those originaliy percei v ed in the afbr^ 
said ways. By sight 1 have the ideis of light and coloun with 
tbdr tevcnl degrees and vtriarioni. By touch I perodve, for 
example, hard and loA, beat and cold, modon and resistance, 
and of all these more or leas etfher as to quantity or degree. 
Smelling fumiibes me with odours; the palate whb taates;and 
hearing conveys sounds to the mind in all their variety of tone 
and compositkin. And aa several of theie are (^»erved to 
accompany each other, they come to be marked by one name, 
and to to be reputed aa one thing. Thus, for example, a certain 
colour, taste, smell, figure and consistence having been observed 
to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, signified by 
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the Dime 0/^. Other ccdlecdoos of ideas constitute a itooe, a 
tree, a book, and the like temible thingi; whidt, as they ate 
pleasing or disagreeable, ezdte the passions of lore, hatred, 
iojr, grief and so forth, biikelby, PrmdpUi, p. 113. 

There is no difficulty in seeing what Berkeley means by 
his threc-fedd division of ideas. Tlie ‘ imprinted on the 

senses '> or our sensations, have been c^ed by philo¬ 
sophers in more recent times *sense-dau’. There are 
secondly those ideas which we should call hopes or fears or 
desires or the like; and there are thirdly the of remem¬ 

bering or imagining. 

He goes on; 

II. But besides ill that mmIHm variety of 

ideas or objeca of knowledge, there is likewise staDcthing whidi 
knows or perodves diem, and cxerdsea divers opetadoos, as 
willing, imaginiog, remembering about them. This paodving, 
active being is what I call acm/, iprnr, soul or myse^. By wbidi 
words I do not denote any one erf’my ideas, but a thing etttirely 
distinct from them, (cArmn they exist, or, which is the same 
thin^ whereby they are peredved; for the eriMMtfg of an 
consists in being perceived.... 

As to what is said of the absolute of unthinking 

things withom any relation to their being perceived, chat seems 
perfectly ualncellipbte. Their esse is perapi, nor is h possible 
they should have any existcoce, out of the minrf« or thinking 
things which peredve them. 

IV. The vulgar opimon mcohes a amtradiaim. It b indeed an 
opinion straugefy prevailing amongst men, that bouses, mount- 
tains, rivets, and in award all sensible objects have an exbteoce 
natural or rca 4 dbtiaa from their bdog perceived by the 
undm tamling. But with bow great an assurance and acquies¬ 
cence soever ihb prindple may be gnierfinari in the world; 
yet whoever ahoU find in hb heart to caB it in question, may, if 
I mbtake not, p ere d ve it 10 invdve a tn«nifg>i oontrtdicdoaL 
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For what arc the f o c c m enttoocd objects bin the things we 
perctht by unse, and what do we perc e ive besides ottr oom 
ideas or sensathm; and t» it not phunJy icpugnani that any one 
of these or any cwnbinatjim of ihein should exist unperceived ? 

V. Gum of tMs prtvaUnt error. If we thoroughly this 

tenet, it will, p^baps, be found at bottom to depend on the 
doctrine of dbttna ideas. For can there be a nkcr strain of 
afaatiKtitui than to dtstinguiab the existence of sensible objects 
from their beiog perceive d, so as to cooceiTe them existing 
unperteived ? Light and odours, beat and cold, extension and 
figures, in a word the thii^ we see and feel, what arc they but so 
many sensadoos, nociom, ideas, or imprcsakms on the sense; 
and is it possibk to separate, even in tbou^, any of these from 
percepdoQ? Foe my part I might as easily divide a thing from 
itself.... Hence as it is impossible for roe to see or fixl anything 
without an actual sensatton of that thing, so it is impassible for 
me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or objeo dis> 
dnet from the sensatkn or perception of it. Op. ch.,n>. 113-15. 

We slutU dtscuaa later what be caUs the doctrine of abstract 
ideas, and consida the effect it had oo hts thinking. It is 00c 
difficult, however, to grasp his main point; all that we know 
b our sense-data at the rntmient of our experiencing them: 
what reasixi have we for supposing that they, or any thing 
else that is somehow related to them, have any existence 
xpan from our experience. All that wc know s we sip the 
Dcctar is the sweetness of the taste. What reason have we 
for supposing that the taste has any existence apart from 
our experience ? Or indeed does it make any sense to talk or 
think about the taste «^»ting apart from our experience ? 

He proceeds with what has become a particularly famous 
and much quoted paragraph: 

VI. Some truths there are to near and obvious to the mind, 
that a fwan need only open his eyes to sec them. Such I take this 
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tn^Kvtant ooc to be, to wit, that all the diotr of heaven and 
furoinire oftbe earth, in a word all those bodiet which compoee 
the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without 
a miQd, t^t their being (esse) is to be perceived or known; that 
consequently to loog at they are not actually p er ce ived by me, 
oc do not exist in my mitwj or that of any other emusd Jptru, 
they must cither have no existence at all, or else iiAsist in the 
imnd of iom etemaJ spirit: it being perfectly uninteUigible 
and involving all the absurdity of atetraetkm, to attribute to 
toy single part of them an exbtencc independent of a spirit. 
To be convinced of which, the reader need only rcBca and try 
to separate in his own thought! the being of a sensible thing 
from ha being p erce i ved. Op. CiL, pp. 115-16. 

With this view of his that physical objects were, in a 
sense, a myth there would obviously also go the view ihu 
matter, whidi was often thought of as a pertnaneni, objeo 
live substance which possessed the subjective, shifting, 
relative qualities, was a myth also. 

By matter therefore we are to undentind an inert, senseksa 
substance, in whtdi extension, figure and motion, do actually 
tubsist. But it is evident from what wc have already shown, that 
extenstoQ, figure and n»tioQ, are ottly ideas existing in ike aund, 
and that an idea can be like nothing but inotber idea, and »h»t 
consequently neither they not their a r chet y pes can exist in an 
tonperceiving subataooe. Hence it b plain, tint the very notkm of 
what b called md»<r, or corporeal substance, invdves a concra- 
diaion in it. Op. dL, p. 117. 

And again, a later paragraph runs: 

I do not argue against the existence d*any one thing that wc can 

apprehend, either by sense or reflection. That the thing s I 
see with mine eyes and touch with my hinds do exist, really 
exist, I make ooc the least question. The only thing whose 
existeoce wc deny, ti that eekick ptulosopfieri call matter or 
cor p oreal substance. Op. dL, p. 129. 
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It may be thought that in this last paragraph when be 
says that *tbe things I see ... <lo ... really exist' he is 
contradicting what has gone before. It b quite dear in the 
context however that by * things * be means * ideas' and that 
these exist in and only in a mind. Maner however b not an 
idea and therefore cannot exbt. 

It b to be hoped that the above quotations will make it 
reasonably clear what Berkcle/a views were. They were 
certainly startling to common sense - a point which b 
perhaps made even more forcibly in the Dialogues wliere 
Phihmous represents Berkeley and Hylas the ordinary man. 
Hylas's inidal reaetkm to what he has heard of Phikmous's 
views WHS to say: 

You were nrpreseoted in last night's coQ\-ertau*oo as one who 
maintained the most extravagant opnioo that ever entered 
into thf mifwt of to wit» there b do sudi thing u 
material substance in the world. Fine Dialagm^ p. 200. 

Berkeley's ‘extravagant opinioas’ have been the subiect 
of much ridicule and much misunderstanding. The 
common-sense reaction b well exemplified by Dr Johnson's 
answer as recounted by Boswell: 

After we a me out oS chorcb we stood talking for some time 
together of Bishop Berkeley's ingeiuous sofdiistry to prove the 
Doo-exbtence of matter and that everyibiog in tiK universe b 
merely ideal 1 observed, that though we are satisfied hb 
floctiiiie b not true, h b imposaibb to reftne it. I shall never 
forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking bb 
foot with mi^uy force against t Urge stone, till be rebounded 
from h, 'I refute it thus'. 

Anyone who reads Berkeley at any length at all can be 
left in no doubt about the strength of hb cooviedoos, the 
certainty with which he thought that hb was the right, and 
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indeed the ooiy possible view, and that anyone who bad the 
truth pointed out to him and took the trouble to reflect 
upon it could not fail to agree with him. 

It B dearly important that we should be sure that we 
understand just what it waa that Berkeley found unsatis¬ 
factory and puzzling about the ordinary cominon*sense 
view, that we should see the problem tluK he felt he was 
solving. 

Berkeley concentrated his attention on the facts of 
experience and he certainly renders a service by reminding 
us of what is on reflection obvious, that all we know erf* the 
world around us comes to us through our senses. We knom 
in the most direct and convincing way possible about the 
ideas of seiBation, or the sense-data, that we have, the ideas 
of seeing, hearing, feeling. What is puzzling however is that 
the so-called exiemal objea 'out there’, the thing that 
common sense thinks of as being respcnuible for the sensa¬ 
tions that we have, seems consistently to dude our grasp. If 
wc ask or think what it is, or what it is really like, any answers 
seem bound to be in terms of what it looks like or feds like, 
in other words in terms of just those sensations or ideas 
that wc are trying to get behind. It is true, of come, that the 
answer which the scietuist would give today to the question 
what it is really like, would be rather different, and would in 
a sense go deep er than would have been the case in Berke¬ 
ley's day. And it is interesting that many of the things that 
modem scientists say provide support for Berkley’s point 
of view. In an essay on ‘The Nature of Sdcotific Philoso¬ 
phy’ Professor Herbert Dingle points out that it is not the 
world of muerial objects but c]q)cncnces themsdves whidi 
are the fundamental data of science. Material objects, be 
says, should be regarded by the scientist merdy as con¬ 
ceptions which it is useful to postulate fcN certam purposes. 
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The peculiar diaracterutic of sdcntiSc philosophy, then, 
□uy be expressed in this way. Like all pbiloeopby, its aim b 
to organize the whole of expericDce iom a ratHBally connected 
system, but, unlike all previous phUosofriiies, it does not 
accept the world of material obfcctt, located and movii^ in 
a voiiquc space and time, as a necessary starting point, but goes 
back to the oripnal experiences that led to the oonceptko of 
that world for practical ends, and groups them differently. 
H. DIKOLE, Tht Sdmific Athenture, pp. 203-4. 

This seems to make in a rather more sophisticated way 
the same point that Berkeley was making. It may be useful 
to postulate ‘api^* as a name for a group of experieaces 
which are found together, but to go on fhim there to 
suppose that external obiects exist ‘out there' apart from 
our sensadons is a very different nutter. 

The line of Beriteley’s thought about this b best seen by 
quoting a complete paragraph; 

XVIII. Thatmunaef tximatbodieiv>aMs proof. 
it were possible that idid, figured, moveable substances may 
exht without the mind, cormpooding to the ideas we have of 
bodies, ytt koo is is possibU for w to kmm das ? either we must 
know it by sense or reason. As for our senses, by them we have 

the knowledge only of our wwahimi, ideas, or those things 
that are immediately perceived by sense, call them what you will: 
but they do not inform us that things exut without the mind, 
or uapcrccived, like to those wbkfa are perceived. Thu the 
materialists themselves acknowledge. It remains therefore that 
if we have any knowledge at all of external things, it must 
be by reotM, i^erring their existence firoo what b immediately 
perodved by sense. But I do not sec what rcasoo can induce us 
to believe the exbtence of bodies without the mind, from what 
we perceive, since the very pamns of matter themselves do not 
pretend, there b any noussary comtedm betroixt them and onr 
ideas. 1 say, h b granted on all himk (ud what happens in 
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dreams, frenzies, and the like, puu it beyemd dnpute) (bat it is 
fossibU tev might b» affected aitk all the ideas «w kasn tm, 
though HO bodies existed tnrAtwr, resemtUng them. Hence it is 
evidem the suppoudoo of external bodies it not necessary for 
producing our ideas; since it is granted they ire produced 
soracrimes, and might possibly be produced always, in tbe 
same order we see them in at present, without their coacurrcnce. 
Principlet, p. 121. 

And 81 the end a[ the foUouing paragraph he says: 

If ibcrcfore it were possible for bodies to ezut without tbe 
mind, yet to b<^ they do so must be a very precarious opinion; 
since it is to suppose, without any reason at all, that God has 
created innumerable beinga that are etairtly useless, and serve 
to HO maimer tff purpose. Prindples, p. taz. 

Since ihaa, there can be do proof of their existence, or as 
Bericclcy would put it more strongly no reason to suppose 
that they exisi, or no meaning to be attached to a statement 
of their existence ('the absolute existence of unthinking 
things are words without a meaning*)} the and 

indeed the only course is to deny their separate existence. 
Or to put it in another way the ob}ea just is tbe name we give 
to a certain coUeedtm o[ ideas or sensatitms, but it is noth- 
ing else in itself apart from these ideas. As Bericeley said in 
tbe first paragraph we quoted above 'A certain colour, 
taste, BOicII, figure and consistence having been observed 
to go together are accounted one direa thing, signified by 
the name apple.' 

And, again,' In truth the object and the sensacton are 
the same thing, and cannot therefore be abstracted from 
each trther,’ Principles V, p. 115. 

It is a fairly obvious corollary that, as we have seen from 
the passage quoted above, Berkeley also denied the exig¬ 
ence of nutter, that is of 'an inert, senseless substance in 
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whidi extcastoo, figure, modem do actually cubsisL* This 
nodon would in any case hardly seem sdendfically tenable 
today, but h b interesting that Berkeley abolisl^ it for 
reasons rather difiTcrent from those that we might expect. 
This matter was thou^t of by eaiUer philosopben as the 
'substratum* which 'supported* qualifies su^ as exten¬ 
sion. If cme abstraaed or took away from matter all these 
qualifies, such as colour, hardness, extension, it might well 
lx asked what could possibly be Icfr; h could, by definition, 
be nothing that could be sensed or percetred. As' matter' in 
this sense therefore is unknown a^ unknowable it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that it was not a useful postulate 
and had better be abandoned. If 'am * is *p€rdpi\ to suppose 
the existence of something that could by d^nifioo not be 
perceived would seem to involve a contradiefioo. 

Berkeley however abolished matter not because it could 
not be perceived but because U could not perceive. Matter 
was supposed to be an inert, sensdess substance in which 
e xt ensi o n etc subsisted. But since extension and other 
qualities are only ideas, and since ideas can only exist in a 
ntind <x a perceiving substance, matter whidi is thought of 
as on unpercciving substance cannot support or possess 
ideas or qualilies. Existence therefore » d^ed to matter 
here not because 'esse' is 'perdpi' but because it is 'perd^ 
p<re'\ because, in Berkeley's words again, 'there ia not any 
other sulMtaooe than spirit or that which perceives’. (This 
is not to say of course that nothing exists except spirit, there 
are also the ideas which spirits have, but th^ existence is 
relative and dependent on the existence of the spirits.) 


BERKILSY AND GOO 

The spirits however are not only human spiriia. There ia 
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aiso God, «rbo pUjrcd, not uonaturelly, 1 very importioi 
port io Berkcle/s scbemc of things. To the obfecdon that 
his principles would involve 'perpetual annihiladon and 
Creadon', that ‘the obfccti of sense exist only when they are 
perceived', that ‘upon shutting my eyes all the furniture in 
the room is reduced to nothing and barely upon opening 
them it b again created' {Frmdpla XLVt p. 134), be 
answered in the first place by asking the reader to consider 
again 'whether he means anything by the actual exucenoe 
of an idea, di^inct from its being perc ei ved* {PrmdpUs 
XLVt p. 134). In otherwords be tddes to hb point and hb 
thesb that to cxbt oonabts in being perceived, with the 
implication that any puzzlement about perpetual aanihUa- 
ticn and creation b derived from the other sense ofexbtcDoe 
the orthodox, common-sense view; to raise thb obiectkia 
against Berkeley b to miss the point and beg the question. 
And it b in a nmilar way that Dr Johnson’s 'refutation* 
misses the point and begs the qtiestion. 

Berkeley, however, also has a second line of defence to 
the perpetual innihiiiaton objection. In the Second Dia> 
logue t^looous says: 

To me it n evident... that sensible things cannot exist cpcber* 
wise than in a mind ot iptxit. Whence I conclude, not ifaat they 
have DO real existence, but that seeing they depend noc on my 
thought, and have an existence distina from being peredved 
by {hert must be tome other mind tahertm they ezur. As sure, 
therefore, as tbe sensible world really exists, so sure is there an 
infinite, onuiiKtMnt Spirit who and supports K. 

Dialogues^ p. 045. 

In other words, things go on exbting even when no 
human being b perceiving them because everything b 
always perceived by God, or b an idea in hb mind. 
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This tbcmy of Berkeley’s is sununed up in a Umerid( by 
Ronald Knox and the reply to it: 

There was a young mao who said, ‘God 

Must t hink it exceedingly odd 
If he finds that this tree 
OiDCinues to be 

When there’s do one about in the Quad.' 

’Dear Sir, 

Your astooishinent’s odd r 

1 am always about in the Quad. 

And that’s why the tree 
Will contioue to be. 

Since observed 
Youn faithfully, 

God.’ 

It B interesting that Philooous goes on to say: 

Men commonly believe that all things are known or perceived 
by God, because they believe the being of a God, whereas I, 
on the other side, immcdiatdy and oeocssarily conclude the 
being of a God, because lO sensible things must be perceived 
by him. Diatogius, p. 245. 

The feeHng therefore that God is needed to ensure the 
existence of all things when no human mind is perceiving 
them Cif they really exist, they are necessarily perceived by 
an infinite mind*) is used as a proof of the ndstence of God 
('therefore there is an infinite mind, or God*). (DioJoguts, 
p. 246.) 

Another important function of God in Beriteley’s theory 
was to distinguish between ideas of sensation and what he 
called ideas of reflection, that is the ideas whkb we have 
when we are imagining things, seeing things in our mind’s 
eyes, remembering how things lodted, or sounded or 
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tasted. 'IIk distinction which c omm on sense would nrake 
between the ideas of sensatioa and reflccdon would be that 
in the one case there is a material object ‘out there* causing 
the sensation and that in the other case there is not. This 
course however is obviously not open to Berkeley. He sees 
that the ideas of reflection and memory can be manipulated 
at will but not the ideas of sensation. ‘There Is therefore 
some other will or spirit that produces them’ {PrindpUt 
XXIX, p. 127); they are ‘imprinted on the senses by the 
author of nature'. 

The ideas of sense are allowed to have more reality in them ... 
that B, to be more (i) smog, (2) orderly and (3) coherent, than 
the creatures of the miodi but dm is no argument that they 
exist without the mind. They are also (4) less dependent on tlw 
spirit, or thinking substance which pcrceira them, in that they 
are cxdtcd by the will of another end more powerful spirit. 
PrmciplesXXXtII, p. 128. 

Furthermore, says Berkeley, from this superiority of 
ideas of sensatioo to those of reflection other conchisiona 
can be drawn: ‘There is a mind which affects me every 
moment with all the sensible impresskuu I pteredve. And 
from the variety, order and manner of these, I conclude the 
author of them to be wise, powerful, and good, beyond 
comprehension.’ (SeemdDialogue, p.249.) And again, ‘The 
order of our pserceptioa shows the goodness of God, but 
affords no proof of the existence of matter.* {Prmciples 
LXXIUp. 149) 

Such then was Berkeley’s theory. For him the only 
realities were spiritual substances or minds and the ideas 
which these minds had. What we call objects are merely 
collections of ideas. The supreme mind of God in a sense 
ensures the condnuiQr of these objects by having the ideas 
which constitute them when no other mind is having them. 
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God is also responsible for the order and coherence of the 
ideas of sensadon which we human minds experience. This 
philoaophical theory is called ‘Subjective Idealism* 
C Idealism ’ in this context of course means the-ism connec¬ 
ted with itUai and not that connected with iJea/s.) 

home’s development of subjective idealism 
Before we attempt to critidze Berkeley’s views in detail it 
will be interesting and useful to consider briefly how they 
were developed by the British philosopher who is usually 
thought of as Bericcley’s successor^ namely David Hume 
(1711-76). 

Hume wrote widely on many topics; for the moment we 
are interested mainly in what he had to say about the 
existence of j^yaicBl olqects. His methods of philoso¬ 
phizing and what be wrote were of very considerable 
importance. Sir Isaiah Berlin says of him ‘No man has 
influenced the history of philosophical thought to a deeper 
and more disturbing degree.' (77w 
p. 163.) 

Like Berkeley, Hume based his inquiry on the facts of 
experience, our sensatioos or ideas. Where Bcritclcy dis¬ 
tinguished between ideas of sensation and ideas of reflec¬ 
tion, Hume distinguished between impresstans and iJeas, 
‘The diflerence,' be says, ‘betwixt these consists in the 
d^rees of force and livriiness, with which they strike upon 
the mind, and make thdr way into our thought Of consdous- 
Dess.'(DAViDRUME,/4 rrM/ue<^//uManN(2»0V, 1.1.1.) It 
is the diflerence between /M/itif and In general 

they are easily distinguishable, 

but, in particular instances they may very nearly approach to 
cadi other. Thus in sleep, in a fever, in madness, or in any very 
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violeot emodoos of >ou], our idets may approach to our im* 
pressioos: as, oo the other hand, h sonKtimes happens that 
our impreuioos are so faint and low that we cannot dittinguish 
them from our ideas. 

It is then an obvious questkn to ask whether there etdst 
material bodies which are separate from these iropresskns 
and which in some sense are responsible for them or cause 
them. Hume, who pursued a sceptical, doubtiiig method 
more thoroughly perhaps than any other philosopher befeve 
or sinoe, regarded material objects as an iliusioa or fiction 
whose reality OMild certainly not be proved, but whose 
acistence in a sense it might be couvenient to assume. 

... the sceptic ... must assent to the prindplc concemiog the 
existence of body, thou^ he cannot pretend, by any arguments 
of philotophy, to maintain its vcTBcity. Nature has not left 
this to his choice and has doubtless esteemed it an afiair of too 
great impoctance to be trusted to our uncertain rcasoninga and 
speculatioos. Wc may well itk (TAat etma imiuce w fo Mwoe 
m iht exiiitncf of bat it is in vain to ask, IThftker then 
b* body or not? That is a point which we must take (or granted 
in ail our reasonings. Op. dt., I. iv. 2. 

He then goes on to consider the other, psychological 
question as to why in fact we do believe - and in their 
oommon>sense moments mankind would be almost 
unanimous in so doing - in. the coruinuod and independint 
existence of material bodies. He says: 

Our reason oeitber does, not»it possibk it evo' should, upon 
any supposition give us an asiuranoe oi the continoed and 
distincs existence of body. That opinam must be entirely owing 
to the imafinaiion. Op. dt, 1.1.2, p. 188. 

He goes on to say that we foim 'the q>imoa of the cem- 
tinued existence of body’ because of ‘the coherottco and 
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coQstancy of cemin impressions'. 'I nuw proceed/ be 
continues, ‘to examine aim what manner these qualides 
give rise to so extraordinary an opinion.’ (Op dL, 1.1. 2.) 

In this examinadoa he describes ordinary commonplace 
ways in which our sensadons or impressions of what we 
migiu call a material object fit in with each other or cohere. 
ComnMxt-sense would certainly say that this coherence 
between, for example, our visual impressiaR and our sensa- 
don of touch would be a main test that wc ^ly to deter¬ 
mine whether a table is ‘really dicre' or not. Another test 
wc might apply if we are wondering whether the table is 
i m agi n a r y would be to shut our eyes for a bit and sec if it is 
still there when we open them again; in other words, to see 
whether the impressions are constant. 

There is scarce a moment of my life wherein ... I have not 
occasion to suppose the continued existence of objects, in 
order to coonca tbdr past and present appearances, and pve 
them such a union with each ocher, as I have found, by experi¬ 
ence, to be suitable to tbeit particular natures and dreum- 
stances. Here, then, I am naturally led to regard the world as 
soowthiag real and durable, and as preserving its exbtescc 
even when it is no longer present to my pcrccpdoo... Op. dt., 
I. IV. 2. 

But though this is bow be is ‘ led to regard the worldhe 
does not consider that any sort of {xtxf has been {vovided. 
He is merely describing reasons why we do in fact form ‘ so 
extraordinary an opinion *. 

Hume was an atheist and for him therefore there was no 
Bcricelcyan God whose mind could entertain the ideas of 
sensadoQ and thus emure their emtinued existence. Worse 
than that, however, not only was there no divine mind, but 
also when he came to examine the concept of the indiridual 
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mind, the notioo of the self, it proved to be, like tbe 
independent maicrial object, exceedingly elusive. 

When I enter most intimutely into whit I call I always 
stumble oa some particular perception or other, of beat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, p«dn or (Measure. I never catch 
mystlf ai any time without a perception, and never can observe 
anything but tbe perception. When my perceptions are removed 
for any tune, at by sound sleep, so long am I insensible of 
and may truly be said not to exist. And were all my per* 
cepcioni removed by death, and could I ndtber think, nor feel, 
nor see, nor love, nor hate, after the dissolutioo of my body, 
I should be emirtly annihilated, nto’ do I conceive what is 
lartber requisite to make me a perfect ncmentity. If any one, 
upon aerious and unprejudiced reflectioa, thinks he has a 
dificrcnl notion of himstif, I must confess I can reason no 
longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he may be in the 
right as well as I, and that we are essentially different in this 
particular. He may, perhaps, perceive something simple and 
continued, which he calk himstif; tbou^ I am certain there ia 
no such principle in me. 

But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind that they are nothing 
but a bundle or coUection of different perceptions, whidi 
snocced cadi other with an inconceivable rapidity, and arc in 
a perpetual flux and movement. Op. dt., 1. tv. 6 . 

For Hume therefore the only entities whose existence 
there con be certainty are 'particular p e r c ep ti o ns *. It does 
not even make sense to wy 'of which we are certain* for 
there b no 'we* to feel certain. He b unable to find a 
'prindplc of connexion’, which binds the panicular 
perceptions together, either In the material object which 
common sense supposes to bind a particular group of 
cohering perceptions togetlm, or in a mind or a self which 
common sense supposes to 'have* a particular group trf* 
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pcrccptiQiDi. Tlus is the view of extreme sceptidtni, thet 
nothing is real except pankulxr percepdons. It is called 
Solipsism, and it is usually thought of as the logical con¬ 
clusion of Subjective Idealism, the blind alley into which 
that line of inquiry takes us. It is not surprising that Hume, 
wbowasamodcst man and was described by Adam Smith as 
'approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human fhulty will 
admitwas not exactly satisfied with the results or rather, 
in some senses, the lack of results of tus speculations.' I am 
sensible,’ he says,' that my accoum is very defective', and 
towards the end of the Appendix to the Treatise of Human 
Nature come the words: 

For my part I most plead the privilege of a scq)tic,tnd confess 
that this difficulty is too hard for my understanding. I pretend 
nor, however, to pronounce it absolutely insuperable. Others, 
perhaps, or myself upon more manire reflections, may discover 
some hjrpothnis, thm will reconcile these contradictioiis. 

And not only was he unhappy about the coodusioas to 
which his reasoning led him ; in a sense, and in 
moods, he ndtber believed in them himself nor expected 
other people to: 

This sceptical doubt, both with respect to reason and the senses 
b a malady whkfa can never be radkally cured, but must 
return upon us every momeni, however we may chase it away, 
and somedmes nuqr seem entirely &ce from it. It is impossible, 
upon any system, to defend ettber our undencaziding or 
senses; and we but expose them further when we endeavour to 
justify them in that manner. As the sceptical doubt arises 
oaiuzally from a profound end imexue refieoioo on tboae 
subjects, it always increases the Cutber sre enry our refleetkau, 
whether in opposition or conformity to it. Cardessoess and 
inattentioo ahue can afftud ui any remedy. For this reason I 
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rdy esdrdjr upon tbein: lod uke it for granted, triutever may 
be the resdcr^t (^jinkn it this present moment, ihit an hour 
hence be will be penusded there is both in exiemil titd 
intemil world. Op. ciL, I. iv. 2. 

THE VIEWS OP BERKELEY AND HUME CONSIDERED 
It is unlikely that anyone who is reading thh thinks it this 
stage that dtber Bnkeley or Hume was right Bat it is 
certainly not very obvioitt why they were wrong and not 
very lil^y that any reader will claim m have discovered 
'some hypothesis that will recDodle those contradkdoos’ 
of which Hume spoke. 

It might be said that Hume makes ua less disposed to 
believe Berkeley, not rationally or lo^cally, but in the sense 
that if what Beikeley said is true then there seems DO reason 
why one should not follow the logical train further and 
arrive at Hume's conclusions. These however really can't 
be true and there must surely tberefeve have been something 
wrong with Berkeley's theory, with his assumpdons, his 
methods of arguing, or with his whole line of ihought. It 
certainly seems to be the case that, as Bertrand Russell haa 
said. 

Home's philosophy, wbetber true or false, represents the 
bankruptcy ^bteentb-centuty reasonaUeness. He starts 
oat . . . irith the intention of being sensible tod empirical, 
taking nothing on mist, but seeking whatever isstrucaon b to 
be obtained fi^experknee and otnervadoa. But...beanivei 
at the disastrous coodusion that from experience and observ- 
atioa nothing b to be leamt. Histoty of Wattm Pkiioiopiiyt 
p.698. 

Let us then, before sre examine Hume's findings further, 
take another loc^ at what Berkeley had to »y. 
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It will be remembered tbst Berkeley rcgirded as real only 
spiritual substance or mind and the ideas which tninri< have. 
There was no such thing for him as material substance, and 
the so-called ol^ects were merely coUectkms of ideas. For 
him tsie w» cither perdpi (the ideas) or furrdptrt (minds): 
there was no sense in saying that an idea existed if no <me 
was having it, and no sense in which one could say that a 
mind existed if it was not perceiving. As well as the minds of 
human beings there was also tlK mind of God which main¬ 
tained all ideas in existence having them, and was also 
responsible for the order and cdierence of human ideas. 

It will be convenient first, as one can do so swiftly, to 
dispose of two points: the first a portion of Berkeley's 
theory which is obviously unsatisfactttty, the second a l^e 
of attack on him whidt is also obviously unsatisfactory. 

Readers can hardly fail to have been struck by the obvious 
circularity of Berkel^'s arguments about God. He explains, 
in ooc version of his views, the condnued existence ideas 
and their order and coherence by saying that God is 
responsible for these things, but he also nses the ‘fact ’ that 
God does this as a proof (tf'the existence and of the goodness 
of God. 

The second point to be disposed of as a preliminary is 
what might be called the Dr Johnson, man-in-ihe-str c et, 
refutation of Berkeley. When Dr Johnson kicked the stone 
there was added an idea, no doubt a particularly vivid and 
perhaps a painful one, of feeling sensation to the ideas that 
be im>bably already had of visual tensatkm. For Berkeley it 
would clearly be no different in kind, and the only point 
that Dr Johnson may be considered to have made is that the 
ordinary man does in faa have a very strong conviction that 
ordinary objects do exist ‘out there’ and that Berkeley's 
explanation or description does not fit the facts. It was to 
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overcome this convictkHi, which though it might not be an 
ergument wbs certainly an important piece of evidence, 
that Berkeley reiterated his central principle again and 
again in his writings. For him it seemed to be intuitively 
obvious, a ‘ revolt from metaphysical notions to the plain 
dictates of nature and ctmunon sense* {Firtt Dudoput p. 
200); but, unfortunately, to Dr Johnson and most other 
people it seemed just tlw reverse. 

liie easiest approach to a criticism of Berkeley's tluocy 
will be by taking a leaf out of Hume’s book as far as method 
is concerned. It will be remembered that at one stage he 
thought it more profitable to consider what cauaes induced 
ua to bold a certain belief rhan whether that belief was itself 
true. Let IK similarly consider first Berkeley ihou^ as 

be did. 


THE EFFECT OF LOCKS ON BERKELEY’S THOUGHT 
Wc have not as yet raentiooed that an important predecessor 
of Berkelc)' was John Locke (2623-1704). In the Intro¬ 
duction to his Prindplfs Berkeley is concerned mainly to 
refute a particular doctrine of Locte’s, that of abstraa ideas. 
This doraine was of old standing and derived particularly 
from Plato. Let us, briefiy, take a look at it. 

We have our particular perceptions or sensations and we 
use various adjectives about them such as red, hard, cold, 
round, long etc. Whether wc think of these adjectives, as 
describing material objects 'out there’ or, with Berkeley, as 
describing our ideas does not for the moment maner. It ta 
convenient for various purposes to refer to what might be 
diou^t of as the property which various red objects have 
in common, and this is called ’redness’. SimiUrty other 
general words, ’coldness’, ‘roundness', ’length’ etc. are 
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coined. 7 *hese genend properties have fornedmes been 
called oniversals and th^ have been thought to have an 
existeoce apart from particular red, cold, round objcco. 
Plato, as we have already mentioned, regarded these 
universaJs or fonm xi more real than the paniculir objects, 
and thought of them as occupying the world of reality 
which was very different from the shadowy world 
appearances. Bnutiful red beds would bcconc more real 
the more fully diey partkipaied in or r epresen ted the 
eternal, essential forms of b^ty, redness and bed. 

This theory, that universals in some sense exist, or as it is 
sometimes said ‘subsist', apart from the particular oHects 
in which they are exemplified is one that has been held in a 
less ex trem e form considerably more recently than Plato. 
For the moment what is relevant to our purposes is to con¬ 
sider what Berkeley had to say about Lo^'t noiimi of 
abstraa ideas. Locke did not think, as Plato did, that the 
oniversals or forms existed in a more real world and this 
view does not seem to have been current when Berkeley was 
writu^.' It is agreed on all haitds,' be says * that the qu^tics 
or modes of things do never really exist eadi of tbCT span 
by itsclT (PrindpUsy p. 95), and be represents the view that 
be is attacking thus: 'Not that it is possible for colour or 
motion to exist without exteosicMi: but only chat the mind 
can fnune to itself by abjtraaim the idea of o^our exclusive 
of extension, and cf modon exclusive of both colour and 
extension' (op. dt., p. 96). Lodee thought that this having 
oS general idois, this power of abstraction, was * that which 
puts a perfea distinedon betwixt men and brutes, and is an 
excellency which the faculties of brums do by no means 
anain unto’. (Quoted by bbbxblit, op. dt., p. 99.) 
Berkeley however maintained that as a matter intro- 
specdoQ and experieiKe be was not able to form the idea 
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of whitcne** apart from particular white objeca» aad evea 
lea* the' idea of colour in abstract, which is neither red ncv 
blue, nor white, nor any other determinate colour.' 

1 can imagine a man with two beads, or the upper parts of a 
man Joined to the body of a horse. I can conaida the hand, the 
eye, the omc, each by itself abatneted or separated from the 
rcu of the body. But then whatever hand or eye I tna ginp, it 
must have some particular shape and oolour. LikewiK the 
idea man that I frame to myself, must be either of a white, or a 
Uadc, or a tawny, a straight, or a oodcod, a taQ, or a lew, or a 
middle-sized man. I cannot by any effort o( thought conceive 
the abstract idea above descriM. And it b equally impossible 
for me to from the abstract idea of modoo distinct from the 
body moving, and which b oeitber swift not slow, curvilinear 
not rcctiUnear and the like may be said of all odser abstraa 
general ideas whatsoever. Op. ciL, p. 96. 

He goes on to agree with Loefce 'that the faculties of 
brutea can by no mean* attain to abstracdoa*, and then 
continues rather acidly, 'But then if thb be made the 
distinguishing property (tfthat son ofanimab, I fear a great 
many of ihoae that pass for men must be reckemed into thdr 
number.’ Op dt., p. 99. 

Berkeley admits the existence of general ideas, but says 
that they owe their generality to 'being made to re;Neseoc 
and stand for all other particular ideas of the same sortThe 
general word'line'stuids for all particular lines, but there 
is no idea of an abstract general line apart frmn that There 
ore mainly particular white objects or examples of whitenesa 
but there is no distract general idea of whiteness. 

Berkeley’s argument against the existence of abstract 
general ideas was mainly an appeal to experience: 

If any pfn has the faculty of focming in hb mind such an idea 
of a triangle o b here described (‘oeitber oUique, nor rectangle, 

T-o 
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odthcr equUitcral, equkruril nor kbIomwi, but all and nooe of 
tfiese It aace*}, it b in vain to imtead to dupute him out of k, 
nor would I go about it. AU I desire b that the reader would 
iuUy and certainly inform hkmelf wbetbcr be has such an idea 
or DO. Op. ciL, p. 102 . 

He also denied, in opposition to Locke, that the; made 
communication more convenient or helped m enlarge our 
knowledge. Not only were they an unjustifiable bypothests, 
but also a useless one. He considered that the source of this 
was language and the errors and mistmderstand*- 
ings that arose its impre^ use. 

Mom parts of knowledge have been strangely perplexed and 
darkened by the abuse of words and gcnc^ ways of speedi 
wherein they are ddiveted. Since t h erefore, words are to apt to 
impose on the understanding, whatever ideas I consi der, I 
fhaii endeavour to take them bare and naked into my view, 
keeping out of my thoughts, so far as I am able, thoK n a me s 
sducb and gn«*Mnt use hath so strictly united with them; 

... Op. ciL, p. 109. 

(It ts intereating that in the first, 1710, edition he added: 
* 1 am resolved in my to make as litde use of them 

as possibly I can.’ One wonders whether this sentence was 
tonoved because of the difficulties be experienced in 
speculating without words, or because of the obvious faa 
T hat as it was his intention to communicate the results of his 
speculations they bad inevitably to be described in words 
eventually.) 

It mi^t be said that the abstract idea as Locke described 
it was not an idea at all in the main sense that Berlreley used 
the word, in the sense, that is to say, of an idea of sensatioo 
derived fix»n experience, because it was not something of 
which the mind could be immediately aware. For Berkdey 
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therefore it was nothing; merely a myth deriving from an 
improper use of wwds. 

It has been suggested by G. J. Wamock {BerktUy) that it 
was pardy as a result of what Berkeley feh to have been his 
successful attadt on this aspect of Lodte’s philosophy that 
he fell into error in ocher ways. 

He saw the doctrine of false abstraction, * a chief source of 
error in all parts irf* knowledge*, as responsible for the 
unjustifiable and useless hypothesis of abstna ideas. 
Locke believed in the existence of material substances or 
objects. He did not think dut they were directly perceptible 
or knowable by us. All we could know were ideas. But be 
thought that they emsed the ideas that we have of them. It 
seemed to Berkeley however that this hypothesis was analo> 
gous to that of abstract ideas and was similarly uotustifiable 
and useless. 

Can there be a nicer strain of abstnetkn than to distinguith 
the existenoc ctf senuble objects from their being perceived, so 
as to conceive them existing unpcrceivcd. Light and colours, 
beat and cold, extension and figures - in a word, the things we 
see and feel - what arc they but so many sensations, notions, 
ideas, w unprcssioiis on the sense ? And is it possible to separate, 
oxn in thought, any of these fion perception? Op. du, 
P. ” 5 - 

Berkeley claims, and most philosophers would now say 
rightly cUiras, that it does not make sense to talk, for 
example, of motion gaisting q>an from moving objects. 
There are certainly many useful general remarks one might 
make using the word 'motion', but these remarks can only 
apply to moving objects, perhaps many of them, perhaps ail 
of them. If we try to find motion or the idea of motioo 
separated from moving things we arc doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. He goes on, however, to say or imply that just as the 
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word 'motion* can only apply to particular examples of 
things moving, and the gen^ word 'line* can only mean 
the sum of pardcular lines, so also the word 'table* when 
^plied to what would normally be r^arded as a partkuler 
objea can only mean the colkction of particular ideas or 
aensations that we have of iL It is illegitimate, says Berkley, 
to claim that we can abstract the general idea of redness from 
particular ideas ofred and to suppose that‘redness'in some 
sense exists in hs own right. So also it seemed to him illegi¬ 
timate to abstract from our ideas or sensations and to 
suppose that there is any sense in which' apple' exists aptft 
fh)m the 'certain colour, taste, smell, figure and consis¬ 
tence’ which have been observed to go together. 

There is no impUcadoo here that Berixley was falsely 
arguing by analogy, btu simply the suggestion that this 
comparison, this line of thought, led him to believe as be 
did. The material obiects of Lodte which were unknown 
and imknowable and which caused our ideas were obviously 
iinsatisractory;so too were the abetraa general ideas which 
he found by introspection he could not form. The thesis 
that the general word stood merely for a host of particular 
examples, disposed of the latter theory, it was not surprising 
that he was led to think that a aimiUr argument wotUd dis¬ 
pose of the former. 

There are, however, important differences. We look for 
redness apart from red objects and we cannot find it, wc 
look for table apart from our perceptioos of it and we cannot 
find that dtho. So far tfam is a superficial similarity. 
Berkeley's coatendoo that there are no such things as 
abstraa general ideas is supported by an appeal to our 
introspeedve experknee. Many people however have 
certainly claimed, as Lodee did, that they com fonn a general 
idea of redness apart from pardcuisr ted objects: they 
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might idmit under t pervuative cross-examinitiao that 
they are wrong, that their idea is just of rather a vague, 
indeterminate, particular red mass, but it is cettainly a 
matter i^out which there is room for differences of opintoa 
Bcrfcclcy*t similar disposal of material ob)ects however is on 
a different footing: be mates his case irrefutable by the way 
be sutes h; he states it as a tautoli^. 

What he is glattumg is that if we lodt for the material 
object,' table *, apart from our sensations or pcrceptums, it 
eludes our grasp or thought; that wc can’t form an idea of a 
table apart from our ideas of it, and this of course is to state 
the proposition in such a way that we are bound to say * 
oourae we an’t*. If our ‘ idea* of it is not allowed to be what 
it lotto lite,feel$ Ute, smella lite etc. of course we can form 
no co n ce p tion of it. For in what other terms is k possible for 
ns to form a conception of ix ? 

AMBIGUITY OF 'IDEAS* 

Closely bound up with this criticism of Bcrteley b the 
point made against him by many conunentators that there 
b a questioQ-begging ambiguity in bb use of the word 
'idea'. It bsaid that be used it to af^y both to the objects of 
sensation or experience and to the acts of seeiog or experi¬ 
encing; both to the things and to our ideas of sctuuioo of 
these things. 

What Bcrteley himself says about thb b important and 
relevant: 

But, say you, h sounds very harsh to sty we eat and drink ideas, 
and ire doUrod with kleas. I a cknow le d ge it does to, the word 
lift] not bdog used in common dbcoutse to signify the seven] 
qualities, which aie called tkatg$: and it b certain that any 
expression whkb varies fhm the familiar ok of language, will 
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hT«h and ridiculous. But this doth ooc ooacem the 
truth of the {mpositkn, which in other wtxds is QO more thin to 
ny> we ire fed and clotfaed with these things which we perceive 
ifflisediatdy by our tenses. The hirdoess or scdhiest, the 
colour, caste, warmth, figure and such like qualities, which 
combined together constimie the several torts of victuils and 
apparel, have been shown to cast only in the mind that per¬ 
ceives them: and this » all that it meant by calling them idtas; 
which word, if it was as ordinarily used as cAd^, would tonnd no 
harsher nor more ridiculous tl^ it. 1 am not for dispudng 
about the pn^mety, but the truth of the expression. If therefore 
you agree with me that we eat, and drink, and are dad with the 
immediate obfccts of settte, sritiefa cannot exist unperceived or 
without the mind; I shall readily grant h it more proper or 
coofarmablc to custom, that they should be called things 
rather than ideas. PrmdpUs XXXVIII, p. 131. 

It is dear from this that the reason why Berkeley refrains 
from calling the objects of sensation and the act of sensing 
by different names (things and ideas) is simply that be does 
not think they arc different. His whole tbemy is that the 
‘combinations of sentiUe qualities which are called things' 

... exist only in the mind that perceives them and should 
therefore more properly be called ideas. 

It does not the^ore seem plausible to suggest that 
Berkeley was hiffiself misled or bewitched by the undoubted 
fact that be used the wmd ‘ideas' to spph^ to what those 
who disagreed with him would regard as separate entities. 
But it might certainly be felt that there was a possibility of 
his mi«t»flHing others by doing this in his arguments. To 
pursue an analogy similar to one that we used in an earlier 
chapter, if we are quite sure that two personalities whom we 
have met in different contexts, say the postman and the 
centre-forward tff the village football team, are really the 
Mfng man, it will be perfectly reasonable for us to call them 
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by the ssme Dime. There wiU only have been a bcwitdusent 
if we think they are the same because or partly because they 
have the same name. It does not seem that Berkeley came to 
think that senutions and the objects (^sensation were really 
the same because he or anyone else had attached the sanie 
name to them; but rather be attached the same name to 
them because be thought they were the same. 

On the other hwi<i someone thinks that the postman 

and the centre-fcvward are different people and who is 
aifuing with me about it might well say that my insistence 
in calling them by the same name begs the qxieation; though 
I might equally well argue that his inais mnee on calling them 
differentb^ the question the other way. Similariy 
it can certainly be claimed by someone who disagrees with 
Berkeley or is suspending judgement on the matter chat his 
use of the word ‘idea’ in his arguments may on occasion 
appear to beg the question that he is trying to prove, and 
may therefore tend to mislead others though not himself. 

(In the case of the postman and the centre-forward an 
obvious step to take to help resolve the argument would be 
10 find out what their names in are. This would be an 
important and might be a conclusive piece of evidence. To 
take a similar step and make inquiries as to whether the 
acts of sensation and objects of sensation are in £sct ca ll e d by 
the same name would dearly be much more difiBcuit with¬ 
out begging the question, and the evidence provided by the 
answers, tbou^ perhaps of some value, would be much less 
conclusive.) 

MANY CRITICISMS OF BERKELEY VALID ALSO 
AGAINST HUME 

We have considered criticisms of Berkeley's position rather 
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than of Hume’s because> as we have already remarked, the 
second is BO obsiouaiy the logical devdopment and con¬ 
clusion of the fim. Hume applied to the and its acts of 

peredving the same treatment as Berkeley ^Ued to the 
objea and the mind's perceptiras of u. Just as It was an 
unjustifiable hypothesis and the result d a fidse abstrac- 
tioa to suppose that there was any mat erial objea apart &om 
our perceptioas, so there was no justificatioD in supposing 
the enstence of any mental entity other than particular acts 
of perceptioa. 

in apite of the ways in which Hume’s tbiniring followed 
on from Berkeley’s it is interesting to notice a particular very 
important difference b etw een them. Berkeley saw himself as 
oemtending against scepda and atheists and was quite sure 
be was tight; it is ha^ to find any note of doubt in bis 
writings. Humc^ on the other hand was an atheist, and refers, 
as we have seen, at the conctuaion of this Treatise to the 
scepticism to which his philosophy has led him. He abo 
makes it quite dear that he does not think that rvmzMry is to 
be attained as a reault of the speculations in which be is 
engaged. It may well be, and we shall return to this later, 
that this is the most importam point be makes, 

PUZZLEMENT BBHAINS 

In spite of all that has beat said the reader may well feel 
still, and perhaps should fed still, a residue of unresolved 
and dissatisfied pu22lement. However much we may dis¬ 
agree with their condusions it may well be thought that the 
arguments of Berkdey and Hume have not been satisfac¬ 
torily disposed of. It is Berkdey’s great merit that he draws 
our attention again and again to the Cki that all we immed- 
tatdy and dir^y know is our sense-experience. In an 
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earlier ch^ner we spoke of the danger of si^iposing 
because a word exists therefore the things whit^ the word 
U supposed to represent must exist also. Many of our lead¬ 
ing present-day thinkers sound this same warning insist¬ 
ently. Lord Bndn, a leading expert on the human brain, 
talks of the confusion about the proper use of the words 
' mind * and' mentaland suggests that it ‘ might have been 
avoided if people had been content to speak in terms of 
human subjective experienoes and behaviour rather than of 
hypothetical enddes*. (The Hwnamst Frame, p. 54.) And 
surely if Bciteley bad been alive to read thit, be would 
have claimed that this was predaely what he was dotog. 

Again if we allow ourselves to jtw Berkeley in his hunt 
for the object it is only too easy to share, and when all the 
cridcasms have been voiced, to continue to share, his dis- 
tadsfacdon with the commonsense way o£ thinking about 
the matter. If we start to seardt for the IT which looks like 
this, feels like this, sounds like this, smells like this; if we 
begin to wtmder what it can be apart from our perceptions 
of it, we may still remain uncomfortably puzzled. 

This puzzlement may perhaps to tome extent be removed 
by the reflection that the question we are asking may be a 
fbdish one, that the search may be self-defeating. Are we 
perhaps merely askix^ what it would locd: UIk and feel like if 
DO one was looking at it or touching it ? And in that case the 
answer is obviously that it would not look or feel like any¬ 
thing, it would in a senae have no appearance if there was 00 
me for it to appear to, but nevenheless we should still 
obstinately and commonsensibly feel that it would reaUy 
still be there just the same. It will be useful now if we tackle 
the knot, and most readers will |xobably feel still that there 
is a knot, from a slightly difldctu point of view by taking a 
look at the Concept of Reality. 
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THE CONCEPT OF REALITY 

What do we mean by saying that something is leal ? It is 

interesting that though Philosophy has often been described 
and thou^i of as the search for uldmate reality there is 
surprisingly little said in philosophical literature about what 
it is to be real. It seems to have been for most writers a con¬ 
cept that was taken for granted. 

It will be useful first to consider briefly bow the words 
'real', ‘really', 'redity', are used normally, as well as by 
philost^hers. Any findii^ that we make here are not likely 
to give us any final and conclusive answen, but they should 
at least be hdpful. 

* Real ’ and its relations seem to be used most often in cm- 
trast, either explicit or implidt, with what is apparent. * It 

looks like an oasis but you’ll find when you get doter that it's 

realty just a mirage.’ 'On first acquaintance be seems a 
tbu’oughly nice chap, but when you get to know him better 
you’ll find that he’s realfy rather a rogue.’' I don’t feel I’ve 
ever got to know the real John Smith.* 

Often in our ordinary everyday experience we fed that we 
have found out what something really was as opposed to 
what it seemed to be: what looked like sugar turns out to be 
really salt. Sometimes we talk and think as though the 
reality keeps duding us - perhaps especially when we are 
looking for the rro/John Smith. If we arc making investiga¬ 
tions about almost anything, John Smith’s character, the 
cat wrs of cancer, we may think of oursdves as stripping oS 
successive layers of appearances in order to penetrate mote 
dosdy to the hard core of reality. Etra if we arc successfiil 
in our search, if we find out that it’s really salt, what really 
my car to stop, we would be Ukdy to admit that what 
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we have found is not the ulrimaie reality, but only, as it 
were, a relaavt reality. 

Because io our ex p er i ence we arc continually finding that 
appearances are deceptive, continually gniwg in g our 
knowted^ and finding out more about what thinp are 
really like, it is natural to suppose that there is an end to the 
search, an tddinate reality, a hard core, which will emerge 
when the successive layers of appearances have been 
stripped 

This is a supposition that has commonly been m^e by 
philosoi^xrs. Plato distinguished the world (^'appearances, 
to which all our e x pe r iences belong and which is the object 
of opinion, from the unchanging world cf reality, the world 
of the Forms or Universals, whichis the object ontnowiedge. 
The contrast which we w often make in our everyday Ui^ 
io what might be thought of as a trivial way, between things 
as they wem, and things as they ora, is taken much further and 
deeper by philoaophcrs in the contrast bet w ee n the thing as 
h appears and the thing in itself, between the phenomenat 
and the notmenal. But whereas for our limited purposes we 
find out bow things are, that it wasn’t really a bush but just 
a trick played by the light, ibr philosophers the thing-in- 
itself is oftea by definiticyn unknown and unknowable. 

This idea of the ultimately real, the heart of the onkm, 
recurs again and again in philosophical writingt. Here are a 
few selections; 

I herfd that these unities ofexisteDoe, these occasions ofaqwti* 
ence, are the naify not thiop which in their collective unity 
compose the evolving universe, ever plunging into the creuive 
advance, whitbhbad , quoted by C £. M. Joad, (hadt ta 
miasaphy, p, 583. 

There is not that sin^ thing in the world, whereof we can 
know the real nature, or what U b in itself.... 
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tbdr internai amsttnitioa, tbdr true tod reel Dctorc, yoa 
are utterly b the dark at to that BtXKiLiY, Hyha b Third 
p. 3 & 3 . 

This lUc b aa appcaraace only, that it, a tcntibk re|»e> 
aeptfrinn qS the pur^ iptrittul life, and the whole sensible 
world it a mere pictore whkh m our pretem mode of knowledge 
boTcrs before ut, and like a dream bat m itself no objeettve 
reality; that if we could btiut ourselves and things or ihty <dw, 
we should tee ourselves m a world of spiritual bcbgs, our sole 
and true ocmmiiaity wbcb has not begun through birth, and 
wiU not oeate dirongfa bodOy death - both birth and death 
ben^ mere appearance, rant, quoted by E. W. F. Tnnlin, 
Grtat Pkiiovtphm of tht ITssr, p. ai}. 

And Joad in representing Kant’s views says: 

Each of us it b direct contao with reality; but wc do not per- 
ceivereaUtyatactlyathit.c B. M. jOAi>,(7wd(mPhtii»ei^, 
p.384. 

Many of tb(»e who have written about Reality m this son 
of way have thou^K, as Plato did, of the ultimate rcali^ of 
the next, the supemaniral, world, whose properties win not 
be revealed to us, or only very dimly, m this life. And when 
writers are dealing with reality m these terms it is obviously 
imporani for those who read to be aware whether h is an 
other-worldly, by definition unknowable, reality that is 
being ref err e d to, or whether an attempt is being made m 
deal with the Concept of Reality m this tooridf which is what 
we arc trying to do m this chapter. 


EXISTENCE 

The notion of what it is to be real is of course inseparable 
from, and in most cases the same as, the notion rfcxisrence. 
Let os compare how wc use the relevant words and phrases. 
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To Bsk, when we seem to see I lake in the desert, whether 
h h I real Uk^ would be the same as to ask *ls that a lake ?* 
To phrase the question: ‘Does that lake exist would be 
«i and uxmaiural thing to do, fev the mere mentkm of 
‘that lake*, assumes, in a sense, its existence. And this is a 
warning of the ver; important fact that if we think of exis¬ 
tence or being real as just another p roperty like blueness or 
being blue, we are likely to get into a mud^e. We are, how¬ 
ever, condouaHy using 'teal* as a contrast word in a way in 
artiicb we do not use‘existence*. Wc might ask whether it is 
a real tree either because we are in doubt as to whether it is 
an illusion tnd does not really exist at all, or more probably 
because we want to know wbetho it is a dummy, made 
perhaps of cardboard. In the latter case there is no doubt 
about its existence, but some doubt about wltttber it is what 
h appears m be. 

To wtmder about the reality (^something, therefore, may 
be }u8i to wooder udiether h exists; or it may be to wonder 
whether the view we have c£ it, our informatton about it, is 
merely super&dal and an appearance sriiidi when itrq^ped 
away will reveal something that is mort real until eventually 
we get m the rtaUy nal. 


THB EMPIRICAL TEST 

If we want to know whether the appareut take is there or not 
we go and see whether we can get a drink out of k. For 
commmi sense the normal way and indeed the only way to 
testily whether an object exista is to kxdc, and fed and listen 
etc pertiaps with our unassisted senses or perhaps in a more 
refined way with microscopes and other scientific 
instruments. 

When we are puzzling over the tbeoeks of Berkd^, what 
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empiriod test can we make? We have already seen the 
answer. Dr Johnson thoi^t he was making one, but we 
have shown that on Berkeley’s terms it was not acceptable; 
be has phrased his theory in such terms as to predude the 
possibility of any cmptrical test What we can do, of course, 
and thb is what sdendsts are doing the whole time, is to 
make investigations which will enable os to see the more real 
by snipping off layers of appearance; the description that 
the sdentist gives of the table on whkh 1 write is more 
complete and detailed than it would have been a hundred 
years ago, he is more fully informed about what h happen¬ 
ing; and there b no reason to 5U|:^>ose that the sdentist of 
the future will not be more fully informed still. 

IS CERTAINTY ATTAINABLE? 

We COOK now to what b perhaps the most important of all 
the points to be made in disci^siiig the views of Bedxley 
and the general philosophical problems of Appearance and 
Reality. Thb point b sumir^ up by Sir Isaiah Berlin 
thus: 

Pioposidoos arc either certain and uninfomiative or infonn- 
ativc and not certain. Meuq>byiicai knowledge which daims to 
be both certain and infonnative b therefore in prindpic not 
possible. The Age pf Eniigktetrniem, p. iSa 

We have seen that Hume strove to find certainty and 
failed. In hb search for certainty be was compelled to keep 
<lt«r«rrfing entities and ideas of whidi be could not fed 
sure, the area of certainty was continually diminished until 
it was reduced to the pin-point of a particular perception. 
He dbcovered that from experience and observation 
nothing was to be leamt with certainty. 
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But we do get ceminty in some matters. The point that 
Berlin is making and the amdusioQ to which Hume arrived 
is that we can never get in the world of experience the 
certainty or logical necessity that we get in the dosed 
systems of, for example, Pure Mathematics. There is 
nothing very remariLable about the certainty we get her^ 
fi)r we put it in. When we say that if A=B and B»C then 
A =C, we should have to qualify it by saying that it only 
applies to thtMe things to whidi it applies: and we therefore 
tfe not allow it to be mformative, it is in the last reson an 
analytic statement; a rose is a rose. As soon however as we 
start to deal with an open syst em, the world of experience, 
we can never get the complete certainty of logical necessity, 
though we can and do get situations in which individuals 
may feel a very high d^ree td* subfcctive certainty. But 
however certain we may fed that the sun is going to set 
tonight it is not certain or necessary in the same way that 
if two quantities are each equal to a third quantity then they 
are equal to each other (provided that th^ are quandoes 
oi a kind to which the c on cept of precise equality can be 
applied). 

It is easy to understand man’s search for certainty 
thiou^ the ages and natural that because he was able to 
find it in some deportments in the form of logical necessiiy 
he should think that it could be found too in a metaphysical 
qrstem which would give an account of the fundamentals of 
e 3 ^>erience based on a similarly solid rock and not on the 
shifting sands of appearance. 

To quote Berlin again: 

This craving for a tnetaj^yucal systtm is one of the 
obsessive of all the fiuitasks which has dominated human 
minds. TTm Age of Enhgkwtmemy p. 190. 
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There Menu to be no doubt thu a fantaty is what h is 
and that the writings of Hume have contributed consider¬ 
ably to the demonstration that this is so. 

SCMMABY 

(1) There is much to be kamt from the study of Berkeley’s 
writings and if ire try m understand fully the nature of the 
problem with which he was wrestling we see that his theory 
was much fen absurd than is often su^^Mued. 

(2) But unless a theory such as his is logically se)f<Qntni- 
diaory it cannot be proved or refuted with certainty. It is a 
theory about the wmld around us concerning which we can 
only learn by experience and observadon. Sudt experience 
can never give us certainty. There is the additional point 
that Berkeley phrased his theory in such a as to make 
an empirical reftitadon impossibfe. 

(3) On the wh(^ the most sensible and useful way to 
describe our cxpcrieocea for everyday ntm-sdentific 
purposes would seem to be m say material objects 
exist out there and that we see them, feel them, bear them 
etc. But it is important to realize that this is merely a con- 
venieot way to groupour experiences. Sdendstsareincreas- 
ingly hading that for their purposesjin orderto increase their 
ability to predia and control, it is convenient to group them 
diffctently. 

The culminadon of 300 yean of tbe ostemibfe study (^material 
bodies has been the pitiductiaa of the equations of the clcctn^ 
magnetic Add, the Add equatiana of rdativity, the wave equa¬ 
tion of the electron, and the laws of thenDodyDamka. Where in 
that magniAdent epitnene of knowledge does ooe And the feast 
indicaticn that it b a world tf material oHccts that b bdng 
dcscribcdPu. 0 iH0i.M,Thi5dtui/icAdvtHttirtfp.3Oi. 
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In Other words, as a result of studying what were fint 
thought of as material bodies, scientists are onming most 
and more to the coodusioa that the material ob}cct is not a 
useful postulate. 

(4) In speculating about objects and about reality we must 
be carehil not to make inquiries which are phrased in such a 
way as to make answers impossible. Qumdoos which are 
equivalent to: 'What does that look lilm when no one is 
l o c king at it ?*or‘WTtat is an obiect like in itself apart from 
our sensations, perceptions, experience of h?* are surely 
fooUsfa because in principle unanswerable. We may arrive 
at views about the world of experience which are more 
end mme real by devising and using better and better 
instrumcniB. And scientists may, by grouping experiences 
differently, arrive at conclusions which are more and more 
useful. But ihereia no final oonclustaa. When we have 
removed all the layers of e^terience there really a nothing 
there-and in this respect the analogy of the onion is rather 
a good one, except that we must not think of the layers as 
being discarded and thrown away. (Perh^ the rvul reason 
why peeling on onion brings tears to the eyes is because it 
epitomizes the ineviuble failure of the search for the hard 
core ofrcaiityi) 

If the reader remains puzzled about the search for IT, 
the hard core of reality, let him remember that the hunt 
really is a bogus one. What is being asked is what is IT like 
iqwrt from an the things that we know about it and possibly 
can know about it; any discovery that is made cannot qualify 
to he IT, it is inevitably <U>out IT. As so ofren the possibility 
of an answer is seen to be put out of court by the nature of 
the question. 
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Extrcisa 

I. Do you find, will) Locke, that you are able to form the 
Extract idea of redness apart from particular red objects, or 
do you agree with Berkeley that it is impossible ? 

3. It hM been tu^ested that a rcasoo why cows are sudi 
tniKNiTus animals is that their eyes are so constituted that 
they see human beings and other animals much larger than 
they really are. 

Does this seem to you to be likely ? 

3. How would you check the claiin of a man who has been 
blind from birth thtt he knows what piidc looks like? 

4. Moat pet^le would say that tables continue u> exist 
when not perceived but that toothaches and fedings of 
envy do not. 

Discuss why this should be so. Do you agree ? 

5. ...for we ate not unfrcquemly deceived in the same nunner 
when awake; as when persons in the jaundice see all objects 
yellow, or when the stan or bodies at a great distance appear 
to us mud) smaller than they are. oiscabtbs, A Discount 
m Method, p. 33. 

How near should we have to be m the stars in order that 
they should appear the right size ? 

6 . In Berkeley’s First Diaiegtst Philonous tries to persuade 
Hylas that the various qualities of objects perceiv^ by the 
senses cannot exisi without the mind. 
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The foUowing b an exiraa: 

PHILONOOS; What! Arc then the beaudiul red and purple we 
sec on yooder douds> really in them ? Or do you imagioe 
they have in themselves any other fonn that of a dark 

mat or vapour? 

RVLAs: I must own, niilooous, those coloun arc not really 
m the clouds as they seem to be at this distance. They arc 
tmly apparent cdoon. 

p a i LO NO VI: y^ppureni call you them ? bow shall we distinguish 
these app a ren t colours from real ? 

HYLAs: Very easily. Those are to be thought apparem, whidi, 
appearing tmly at a dbiance, vanuh upon a nearer ^roacb. 

RRRxeLBY, p. 214. 

How would you continue the argument if you were 
Philonous? 

7. All thin^ exist as they arc perceived; at least in rdadoo to 
the perdpteoi. 'The mind b its own plate, and of iisdf can 
make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.’ But poetry defatx 
the curse whidi binds ns to be sul^ected to the aeddem of 
surrounding impresstota. p. 8 . SHELLS Y, 'A Defence of Poetry 
Prou Workst ed H. Buxton Forman, VoL 3, p. 139. 

Do the first two sentences seem to you to be making the 
same <x difierent points ? And how does the third fit in? 

8. *... it becomes plain that the existence of a table in space 
b related to my expedence of u in proebely the same way as 
the existence of my osm experience b rebted to my experience 
oSthai. Of both we are merely aware: if we are aware that the 
one exbta, we are aware in pccdsdy the same sense that (he 
other exbtsjand ifbb true that my aqjerieooe can exist, even 
when 1 do not bi^pea to be aware of its existence, we have 
exactly the same temon foe supposing that the table can do so 
also. When, tbecefore, Berkeley supposed that the only thing 
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of which I «xn directly twtre is my own souatkns and ideas, 
be supposed witat was ialse ... I im as directly aware of the 
extsteoce of material things in space as of my own sauatioos; 
and what I am aware of with regard lo each » exsaty the same '• 
namely that in one case tbe material thing and in the other case 
my sensadoo does really exist. 6. B. MOOtB ‘ Tbe Refutatioo o{ 
Idealism in PhihiofiMual Studiti, pp. 29,30. 

Discuss, with particular rcfcreooe to the ‘relationships' 
in the first sentence. Do you feel that you are as directly 
aware of tbe existence of material things os of your own 
aensatiems? 

Supplofttniary passages 

Some quoutions illustrating the ways in which Appear¬ 
ance and Reality have been thought abouL 

(l) '... and yet there u a sense in whkb tbe painter creates a 
bed, isn’t there?* 

‘Yes,’ be agreed, 'be produces an appearance of ooe.' 

'And what about the carpenter ? Didn’t you agree that what 
be produces is not tbe essential Form of Bed, tbe ulttmaie 
reality, but a particular bed?’ 

•I did.’ 

’If BO, then what be makes is not tbe ultimate reality, but 
something that rcsembks that reality. And anyone who sayi 
that the products of the carpenter or any other craftsman are 
ultimate reaiidcs can hardly be telling the truth, can he ?* 

‘ No one fiuniliar with tbe sort of arguments we're u*i«g could 
suppose so.* 

*$o we shan’t be surprised if tbe bed tbe carpenter 
lacks the {weeuion of reality ?* 

‘No.’ 

'Then shall we try to define representadoo now, in the li^t 
of this illuacratioa ?' 
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'Yes> (rfetse.* 

•We have »eai thu ihoc are three sorts of bed The flm 
exists in the ultimate nature of things, and if tt wu by 
anyone it must, I suppose, have been made by God. The second 
is made by the carpenter, the third by the painter/ 

•Yet, that is ao.’ 

• So pointer, carpeiuer, and God are each retpo&tiblc for one 
kind of bed.* 

•Yes.’ 

• God crated only one essential Form of Bed in the ultimate 
nature of things, citber beosiiK be wanted to or became some 
oocasity prevented him from making more than one; at any 
rate he didn’t produce more ntv», and more than one 

not possibly be produced.' 

•Why?' 

• Because, stqtpoac he created two only, you would find that 
they both shared a common diancter or form, and this emuDOO 
character would be the ultimate reality.’ 

•'ntat’i mic.' 

’And I suppose that God knew h, and as be wanted to be 
the real creatm of a real Bed, and not just a carpenter making 
aparticuIarbcd,dcddcdtomakeiheultimatercalityunique/... 
•But tell me, wbkb doea the poinicr try to represem? The 
ultimate reality or the thing n the craftsman tnnin— p* 

•The things the craftsman makes ?’ 

•As they are, or as they appear ? There b still that dutmetioa 
to make.' 

• I don’t understand*, be said. 

‘What I mean b thb. If you look at a bed, or anything 
else, sideways, or endways or from some other angle, does 
it make any difference to the bed } Isn't it merely that it looks 
dificrem?* 

•Yes, it's the same bed, but it looks dUTcrcni.* 

•Then coosider - docs the painter try to rq^escot the bed or 
other object as it b, or as it appears ? Does be re pre s ent it as it 
is,or as it looks?' 
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‘As il looks.* PLATO} The ReptibHe, tma. by R D. P. Lee, 
pp. 371 - 4 - 

(2) It is mere superetidoa to suppose that an appeal to experi* 
eocc can prove rtah^. That ! fiiMl somethiiif in existence in 
the world or in mys^, shows that this stmething ezutf, and 
it cannot show more. Any deliverance of omsdousoess-whether 
original or acquired • is but a deliveraacc of coosctousocss. It is 
in DO case an wade and a revelatioD which we have to accept. 
It is a faa, like ocher ficts, to be dealt with; and there is no 
presumption anywhere that aiqr fact it bener than appearance, 
p. H. BBADLEY, Appeoronct and Rtahty, p. 206 . 

(3) He who instaUs himself to bccocning sees to duradoo the 
very life of things, the fundamental reality. HBNti aeaosoN, 
Crtatwe Evointion, p. 335. 

(4) The following passage from the Reith Lecturo 1950 
by a distinguished biok^ist, J. Z. Young, shows again the 
modern sdeodfic view of the reladvity of the world we 
seem to know: 

By the use of the new exaa ways of measuring time and 
distance the sdeodsts (of the sevemeemh century) built up a 
picture of 1 disdoct world, the 'real' or 'material' world, as K 
came to be called, outside man. ... This is the world that we 
are apt to feel so sure ‘exists’around us today.... What 1 am 
going to say is that the form we give to this world is a coostrua 
of our brains, using such observstktts as they have been able 
to make.... 

In some sense we literally create the world we speak about 
... we cannot speak simply as if tboe is a world armind us of 
which our senses give true infonnadoo. In trying to speak 
about what the world ia like we must remember all the dme 
that what we see and what wc say depends 00 what we have 
learned: we ourselves come into the process, j. z. young, 
Douti and Ceriaimy m Scunca, pp. 107-8. 
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CAUSATION 

It seems reasonable to suppose that ever since men have 
existed they have made investigations into the world in 
which they found themselves. As wc have already remarked 
the gain in knowledge, especially in the last fifty years, has 
been immense. This gain has been due to the cfTom of 
sdendsts who have meticulously and methodically noted 
facts and events, and have sought for connexions between 
them. For our knowledge to be useful it mtist be orderly. It 
can cmly become orderly when we notice that there b an 
order about the events which wc observe, that things seem 
to happen according to certain principles, that there b a 
unifixmity in what we find in nature. We discover that 
certain events seem always to occur together and in a 
certain sequence; that if 1 knock my pen on the lable on 
which I am writing I hear a noise of a certain kind; that if 
I take my glasses off I can’t see what 1 have written; that 
if 1 put my foot against a chair and push, the chair will 
move. We say that ggrtain events ‘cause’ certain other 
events, and tbou^ the precise nature of thb causal link 
b philosophically puzzling, no particular difficulties arise 
for the ordinary man or for the sckntbt if he takes it for 
granted. The sdendst b amcemed to discover and analyse 
in greater more in chains; the botanist 
finds that the burying of a particular seed b followed some 
rime later by the emergence in the same place of a certain 
plant - he thinks that the one event causes the other, but he 
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wonts to know hoto. He wonts to know whst hapfKos in 
between; he wonts to fill in os much detail BS possible in the 
chain of cause and effect. The sdendst is also obviously 
conccrocd in investigation new chain s of cause and effect; 
the chemist wants to discover what will happen if be mixes 
this with that; a board of inquiry is set up to find out why 
the aen^lane crashed. We may be looking for the effects of 
a certain set of causes, for the causes of certain effects, or 
for intermediate causes and effects betwTen t known cause 
and a known effect. In every case what we n(Minally take 
for granted b that events are linked in this way, that a 
certain set of causes will always be followed by the Mtne 
effect If we were to find a case where this seemed not to 
be true, where the same act of causes was followed by a 
different effect, our reaction would certainly be to suppose 
that the set of causes could not after all have been the same, 
rather than to sui^mse that our assumption about the 
uniformity of nature, about the same causes producing the 
same effect, was wrong. 

Sdentisa have been making investigations of >h{« VinH 
into the principles that govern the interactiooa of in¬ 
animate d^ecta with increasing success, and their success 
is measured by the extent to which they are enabled to 
predsa what is going to happen in the future, and also even 
more importantly, to control it - to prevent certain un¬ 
desirable events, to Imng about desirdile ones. It would 
probably be generally agreed that the inanimate universe is 
in principle mechanistic, that all events in it are mech¬ 
anically caused, and that will continue to find out 

more about the ways in whidi these causes operate. 

Not only have mechanical chains ofeause and effect been 
investigated with increasing success, but also psychological 
ones. The comparatively new science of psychology aimn to 
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explain aod to some cases ilso to predict, hufflcn bchtriour. 
*1^ ways in which we think and ACT and also the woriungs of 
the human brain are scrutinized by scieotists. 

It is worth noddng that the causes of human bdiaviour 
are of two kinds - there is first of all what is usually desoibod 
as a Huchamcal at cause (' I was Itte because 1 had 

hun my leg and couldn't walk any faster *); and there is also 
what is called tfinaJ cause in terms of motive or purpose C* I 
was late in order to avoid the first half hour of what 1 
thought would be a very boring party’). It ia true that in a 
very dose analysis this daonction may be difficult to 
uphold, but nevertheless it is broadly usefuL For many, 
perhaps most, human acticns causes of both these kmds are 
tqjeradng in conjunction. 

Scientists also try to discover what fdtyaical, mechanical, 
events in the brain ore accompanying or ‘causing’ the 
actions which the indiddual performs, the dedsioas which 
he makes. It is no part of our present purpose to get 
involved in the very difficult problem of the relationship 
between mind and body, or to discuss whether it is sensible 
to suppose that the coooept o[ mind as ordinarily tfaoi^ht 
ofw a useful one. The point we are oonoeroed to make here 
is that psychologists and other sdentists are mudi occupied 
in modem times with the attempt to explain human 
behaviour. It is (rften the case that the kind ^ human be* 
haviour in which they are most interested is behaviour that 
is odd, eccentric, anti-social. Explanation of the behaviour 
will sometimes be in terms of the subconsdous which, 
it may be claimed, has been affected by events in the early 
history of the individual, perhaps even when he was still 
in the womb. Psychologists will c^kn be tiyingto explain the 
behaviour because they fed that if they can find the causet 
they can take smtabk remedial action and get the patient to 
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behave differently. What they are interrsted in is cootrol- 
Img and curing, and to this end the study of p 83 rchological 
chains of cause and effea and the predictiim which follows 
from h is obviously of great importance. Psychologists 
would be the first to admit, however, that they are much less 
able to predict human behaviour than other sdendsts are to 
predia events in the world physical objects. They might 
also say that this is at least in part because they know less 
about h - their science is a comparatively new one. But they 
would be likely to claim that their invesdgattons are being 
increasingly successfiiL This increasing success seems to 
lead more and more to the conclusion that all behaviour 
can be explained in terms of the individual's past history 
and present drcumstances and disposmon. 


THE DBTERMINIST VIEW 

From such considerations of what seems to be the fact that 
psychological events too are subject to the laws of cause and 
effea, it ia natural that an entirely mechanistic or determine 
isi view of the universe should be suggested. If every event 
has a cause or sa of causes, and if the same set of causes 
always and ineviubly produces the same result, it would 
seem to be the logical conclusion that once the world was 
set in train what happened was inevitable, could not have 
been otherwise, was determined from the b^inniag. 

Many people might accept this as far as the ‘merely 
mffhantcal ' events arc concerned. They would be likely to 
agree that before there was life in the universe the move> 
ments the planets weresubjea to merely mechanical laws 
and that their podtioo and modtm at any time were 
completely determined by their position and motion at any 
previous dme. People on the whole, however, are very 
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reluctant indeed b> accqn the view tht their own acdoos 
are ‘ determined' in the same as the movements of the 

planets; this view cooflicis with the very atrongiy held 
conviction that we all have that our wills are frte. 

THE DILEMMA STATED 

We propoae now to have a look at the apparent dilemma 
posed by the question :* Are our wills fhw, or are our action! 

deierminod } We shall 6nd on investigation that there b in 
fiKt much less of a dilemma than appears first ai ght, that 
when we examine dosely the two alternatives and the 
language in which they are ezpresseda the difficulties m 
some oansidcrable extent away. 

Let us briefly take a doser h>ok at the two apparently 
incompatible positions. 

There u no doubt at all that in most of our thinking ^ 
assume that people will behave in what we should describe 
as a rational way in the rituations in which they find 
themselves. We assume, that b to say, that rhrir actions will 
be explicable in terms of the ctrcumstances or context in 
which they are performed, and in terms of the rhafytvr or 
nature of the actors and the purposes which they have in 
mind. Their actuMis we should certainly say are detennined 
by rAwn, but thdr characters, their purposes, their drcttm> 
stances, are the product of their hoedity, their education, 
their environment, the whole of their past history. They 
act as they do because they are what th^ are, and they are 
what they are b ec a u se of events in the p«t, induding their 
own actions, which have made them what they are. What 
they do, in other words, b caused ot determined by the 
total situation inchichng their own nanu’C or character, in 
which their actions are performed. Every action therefore 
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•com to be «least in princi|:te predictable. It could not be 
other than it is. It follows ineTitably from all that hat gone 
befcMe. 

' On the other hand% a belkver in free will might retort, 
‘ I am convinced by the most direct and immediate evidence 
possible, the evkleoce of my own e x perience and feeling, 
that my will it free, that my acdons are not predetermined, 
that I can do what I like. Look, I dedde to raise my right 
arm • now my lefr. Here I am 0xerdsmg my free will, 
demoHstraxinff that the dtoioe is mine atsd mine only.’ It has 
alao been argued that not cmly is the theory of determinism 
oontrary to fiMta of experience cX diis kin^ but that also h 
makes oonaensc of any oocioa of human responsibility, that 
It leaves no place fat ethics, for good and evil; even that it 
makes truth impossible, that if determinism is true, there is 
no such thing as truth. (See passage from H. W. B. Joseph 
on pages 225HS.) The whe^ point of mcMel praise and 
blame, it is argued, is that mao freely dKMses between what 
is ri^ and what is wrong, that be could have acted 
otherwise. If all his actkms are determined, if free will is an 
flluskm, and he really has no choice, then praise and blame 
are futik and meaningless. (It might also be noted that they 
ate inevitable; pet^jle do praise and blame, and if these 
actions are determined there b no point in saying they are 
meaningless any more than there b any point in saying tlut 
there b no point in saying that they are meaningless: and so 
on in an infinite and inevitable regress.) 


TUB DILEMMA EXAMINED 

Thb dilemma has been in the past, though not so much in 
the comparatively recoit past, a source of much controversy 
nd pusJement. In its present situation it seems fair to say 
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that the problem is a typically philosophical one, in the 
sense that my solution or any cla^ to a solution is likely to 
be attained by speculation or thought, rather than by in* 
vestigation. We know that certain happenings cause and are 
caused by certain other happenings, and we know that this is 
true, not only of evenu in the merely physical world, but 
■ho of events in which human beings are concerned in 
which they make decisions and act It would seon to be 
almost impossible not to accept the fact that people aa as 
they do for certain reasons -> that their actions arc caused. 
There is dearly much more that we might eventually find 
out and would greatly like to find out, about the details and 
principles of psychological causation, and perhaps too 
about the nature of the causal link in general, buth seems 
doubtful whether any further knowledge of this kind that 
we could gain would throw any more light on the problem 
with which we ore now wrestling •> the problem of free will 
and determinism. We know pretty well what the facts are - 
the question is bow to describe tbent. No further evidence 
from the piycbologisu or the sdentist is going to be of 
much assistance to us. 

If we accept that there is a problem or dilemma it looks as 
though the knot must be trf*our own making. There seem to 
be two accounts cf the matter, both of which we know in a 
sense to be perfectly true. These accounts do not at first 
sight seem to agree with each other and the problem is how 
to reconcile them. In order to do this an essential step is to 
examine and analyse carefully the language in whi^ the 
accouna are couched. The k^ words in the dilemma as it 
has been posed arc obviously'free’and ‘determined’. Let 
us take a look at them. 

When we use the word ‘free’ we nmnally imply free 
frmn something, or free foe something. And when we claim 
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that our wills are free we mean that our choices are mH 
determined by forces foom outside, that we are fme from 
external compulsions, that our dedskms are made by 
ourselves. We certainly do not want to say that our actiooB 
are uncaused. People are normally very ready to give reasons 
for what they do, though they may somedmes stress the 
fact that the reason hm was their choice (*1 just thou^t I 
would’; ‘It was the whim c €the moment*), and the point 
of talking about Jtm will ia usually to emphadze that actions 
are determined by those who perform them. 

Bui what do we mean by ‘deicnnined’? This word 
requires carefol examination. In smne contexts it can be 
replaced by ‘caused’ without much change of meaning 
Cwhat happened was determined - caused - by the events 
that preceded it*), though in using it rather than' caused ’ 
we probably want to suggest the inevitability of what 
happened, the fkt that it «>uld not have been otherwise. 
Tbm are other contexts however in which 'determined' 
can very definitely not be replaced by ‘caused’. If I say, 
‘What will happen tomorrow is now determined ’, the word 
‘caused’ as ordinarily used would not perform the same 
job. The imi^kadon would seem to be that what will 
h^pen is in some sense now decided, is at least in principle 
predictable and perhaps in faa predicubic. It is not difficult 
to stt how the fact that ‘ determined ’ may be u.sed with these 
different meanings can lead to a dilemma or bcwiichmenL 
To say that events in the future will be caused by other 
evenu is not necessarily at all the same thing as to say that 
they are now decided and can be predicted. We are likely to 
think more clearly about the matter if we try to avoid 
‘ determined ’ and use instead either ‘ caused * decided ’ or 
'predictable*. 
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PREDICTABILITY 

From the premisses thst all events are caused and that die 
same set of causes must always produce the same ^ects it 
seems natural to infer that if we can becmne acquainttd with 
all the causes it should be at least in principle possible to 
predict with certainty what is going to happen. This idea, 
chough attractive at first sight, contains a basic fidlacy which 
is largely responsible ftv the &ce will - determinism 
muddle. In order to examine this, at the risk of some 
repetition of what has been said in earlier chapters, we must 
take another look at the contrast bet w een what is neeetsary 
and what is contingaity and at the concept of certainty. 

If A, B and C are three posici\*e numbers and if A is 
greater than B, and B is greater than C, then we can s^ that 
it follows necessarily that A is greater than C Once we have 
understood the idea of number and what is meant by 
‘greater than’ we can see that it is inconceivable that it 
should be otherwise. No event happening in the real world 
can prevent this being true; it is true necessity. But it 
should be noticed diat we make it true puniog the 
necessity in, by our definitions of the terms we use, by 
ctmstructing the closed system of pure mathematics and 
tmtilaHng h finm the events of the real world. 

Suppose, however, that A, B and C are three tennis 
players, that A always beats B very easily, and B always 
beats C very easily. Can wc say that it follows necessarily 
that A will beat C ? Obviously not. All sorts of other events 
might interveoe. A mi^t slip and break his ankle, or have a 
fit C might just have been pretending to be a bad player. 
What in fiKt will happen is said to be * contingentthat is to 
say, conditional, dependent tm other things. We might say 
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(liat U will follow oecessarily that A will best C provided 
that they both play according to their normal form, and that 
there are no accidents. But we can only claim necessity here 
by putting it in, by saying that it will happen if nothing 
ocoirs to stc^ it, which amounts in effect to saying that it 
will happen if it happens. Nothing in the real world of 
contingent events happens of necessity. 

In their ordinary thinking, people on the whole accept 
this. However certain they may fx] that something will 
happen they will be prepared to admit that it may be 
prevented by some unforeseen event, an earthquake or 
other natural calamity. But they are inclined to feel that this 
lack of certainty is due merely to lack of knowledge and that 
if we knew the whole situation, all the causes, we should be 
able to predict the future with certainty. Although they 
might be prepared CO admit that in &ct we never ah^ know 
the whole situation, h might still be thought that the future 
is in prinapk completely predictable, in a tense therefore 
decided. 

The answer to this - and it is a very important answer > b 
that the total situatioo, the number of potential causes, b 
indefinitely large, and b not therefwe even in principle 
completely knowable. Not raly b it obviously impossible 
for any human mind to be fully informed about all events 
and happenings in the Universe, but b b impossible abo in 
principle for everything to be known about an unlimited 
Universe. However much b known, there b always 
something dse. Although therefore it b perfectly possible 
to say that all events are caused, in no sense b it possible to 
say that what will happen tocnorrow b now definitely 
decided, b in principle completely predictable. 

The realization of thb fact need not stop us and should 
DOC stop ua from continuing to do all vre can to predia the 
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future with incret&iag coofidcoce. A$ we have already 
poinied out, sdeaiists of every kind, ingl yiding psycho* 
logi&tt,have been engaged for many yean with considerable 
success in increasing tlK scope and accuracy of thdr predic¬ 
tions. The fact that their success can never be complete 
should not discourage them. It is a common fallacy of 
human thinking to suppose that every mctaphodcal 
mountain must have a peidc; that becauae there are better 
ways of doing things, there must always be a perfect way; 
that because some ot^ects give more aesthetic pleasure than 
others there must be an ultimate goal of absolute beauty or 
beauty in itself. It may be helpful to anyone who is tempted 
to think on these lines, to ask himself in what dme the 
* perfect' mile would be run. The faa that everyone realizes 
that not only is it a physical irapootbility but also i logical 
impossibility for the mile to be run in no time at ail, docs not 
l^cvent mankind from cootioually trying to imfvove the 
reemd. Similarly the fact that complete predictability is a 
logical impossibility should not prevent mankind from 
continuing to predia. 


CERTAINTY 

It will be useful here to say i few words about the concept 
of certainty. The adjective 'certain' is probably most often 
used to describe a sute of mind. We all know what it is to 
fed certain diout stmething, but rooM of us have had the 
experience of feeling certain, saying that we were certain, 
and then being proved to be wrong. It might be argued in 
such a case that we could not have been certain after alL 
Such an argument would inevitably revolve round the way 
in which the word' certain ’ is to be used; if it is lo be applied 
merely to a state of mind then the evidence of the owner of 
T-M 
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the State must surely be decisive n to whether he n (feels) 
certain or not, though it is relcvint to note the point that 
•ome people are much more easily persuaded to be certain 
about things than others. Most people would probably 
agree under cross-examination that usually when they say 
'certain' they really mean ‘almost certain', and that as we 
have just been arguing, it is not rational to fed completdy 
certain about contingent events in the real world. 

The adjecdvc ‘certain' however is used not only to 
describe states of mind but also in such phrases as ‘it is 
certain that.. .* to imply what might be described as an 
obieedve certainty. I suggest that when the word U used 
like this what b usually meant is either that tltt speaker or 
writer is certain himsdf and is perhaps claiming also that a 
great many other pei^lc are too, or that it is logically 
necessary. It does not seem reasonable to bold that there is 
any sense in which there can be certainly ‘ in the events'. 

It may well be, however, that the lact that the word 
‘certainty' is sometimes used to describe a psychological 
state and sometimes to describe a logical necessity, has been 
responsible fv some ctmfusion of thoughL The aspect of 
determinism that people find particularly unpalataUe is the 
idea that what they are going to do is determined, in the 
sense of decided; that is must certainly happen. We can see 
DOW, however, that this is at least misleading. Fw if by 
' certainly' happening is meant ‘ necessarily' happening this 
is not true, for In the contingent world nothing happens of 
necessiry, and if the ‘certainly* merely implies t^ some 
petite feci sure, we know very well how easily they may be 
wrong. 
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‘free’ will from different points of view 
Further iUumination of die problem and loosening of the 
knot may be obtained by a coosideratioa of the possible 
different pointB of view. There is the point of view first of 
the individual ewrcising his fiee will) secondly of another 
individual watching him doing so, and thirdly of an 
imaginary mdividual observii^ from ri^t outside the 
system of cause and effea. 

As we have already seen, the individual, considering his 
own actions, is firmly convinced that in the ordinary sense 
of the word his will is fiee. He can do what be wishes • 
whatever he does be could have acted differently. What be 
does could not have been determined yesterday because be 
had not then dedded what be was going to do. He b making 
up his mind as be goes along. 

Another individual, however, or set erf* individuals, 
watching his actions wilt use somewhat different lang ita y 
about it. It is probably true today that a greater proportion 
of the population than ever before - psychologists, eomom- 
istS) social scientists, advertising agents ■> is engaged in 
attempting to (Nedkx bow people will behave in certain 
situations. Tliey assume that the behaviour that they are 
investigating Is a function of the mm behaving and the 
situBiKMi in which be finds himself. Thc>' find that what 
people do can be predicted with varying d^ees of con¬ 
fidence, choi^ th^ would be the first to ndmii that pre¬ 
diction is a very difficult business and that all the answers 
will never be known. 

The situation is further complicated by the faa that the 
act of prediction is likely to affect and aher that whidi is 
bcti% predkted. 7 *his is an^t^ous to Heisenberg’s famous 
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tmccrtsinty prindptes which sunn thflt the of measur¬ 
ing iavolves a transfer of energy between what is measuring 
and what is being measured, and therefore alters both, so 
that in principle there can be no such thinp as completely 
objective measurement. 

The aa of prediction may make what is being predicted 
either more or less likely to happen. If the dty e^tor of a 
Sunday paper predicts that the price ^ shares in a certain 
company will go up neitt week, it ia almost certain that they 
will go up, for investors will rush to buy them in the hope 
and expectation of making a profit, and this increased 
demand will send the price up. The aa of prediction here 
causes whii is predict^ to happen. 

If, however, it is predicted in a newspaper that there will 
be an unprecedented trafiSc jam at a certain place at a certain 
time, the aa of prediction b likdy to prevent that happen¬ 
ing, since motorists will tend to avoid iL It is easy to think 
of many other examples of the same prindple at work. 

The point about the imaginary observer whom we 
supposed to be ri^t outside the machine ia, of course, th« 
the happenings which we arc considering would be in¬ 
sulated from any possible effea of his ptedicti<ms. Such an 
observer would surdy judge that the aciioos of people are 
caused by their nature, the whole of their past history and 
their past dcctsioos, and the complex of events in whidi they 
find themselves, and he might be imagined as predicting 
with gteata success than if be were involved in the 
machine. But, as we have already suggested, since the num¬ 
ber of variables to be considered is potentially indefinitely 
large, it seems at least doubtful whether it makes sense 
to say that actions are even *tn principle’ completely and 
infallibly predictable. 
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‘could have...’ 

A nuim point thct anyooe who is arguing in favour of free 
will is likely to make is that in any situadoo, whatever he 
does in fact do, be ‘could have' acted difierently. And it 
would also be argued that unless It is assumed tluK people 
‘could have' done otherwise, there is no meaning in motral 
praise or blame. ‘ You ought to have done so and to', must 
surely imply that you couJd kavt done iL We will now 
examine this phrase and try to analyse it. 

In order to perform a conscious delibertte action the 
individual must have the ability (physical or mental) and the 
opportunity; and he roust also choose to do it. For Jones to 
lih a weight (rf* 200 lbs be must be strong gnoug h to lilt it, 
the weight must be there for him to lift, and he must make a 
dedsion or chooae to lift it. It is interesting that the phrase 
‘ 1 can ’ is used either about ability without opportunity CI 
can type at twenty words a minute' > though in faa ihm is 
no typewriter here), or about ability and oppommity com¬ 
bined (*1 can see you for ten minutea now' - though aficr 
that there arealot of other eppomtmenta). Sometimes, as in 
the last example, the emphasis is no o(^>QmiiLity, but in 
such a case the ability is assumed, and we should never s^ 
‘ I can' if the opportunity is present but the ability Isddng. 
(Though we might of course say, ‘I could if.. .*) The ‘I 
can' docs not cover dmice, and indeed is often used to 
emphasize that the choice is lacking. (* I can, but I won’t.*) 

The point to nialre ia the grammadcal that the 
'could' of *I could ha^’ may be either ‘was able to' or 
'would have been able to'. In the latter case there must 
obviously be an ‘ iT clause, either expressed or understood. 
Sometimes this will indicate that either the ability or the 
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opportunity was lacking (* I could have run that mile in ten 
minutes if 1 hadn’t twisted my ankle'; ‘ I could have sold a 
few rather effective words if anyone had asked me*). But 
there is no problem or diflkulty about nidi cases and it is 
not rdevant to our present purpose to consider them. We 
are interested in the cases wtm it is claimed that the 
ability and opportunity were present, btu the choice was 
Udui^,as wbra someone says, *1 could (was abk to) have 
done so and so, but didn’t’ The question we obviously 
have to ask is in what sense, if any, be could have chosen 
differently. AbiUty-nxfaooec must now be examined. 

It is worth noticing that the claim that a person could 
have diosen differently can never be verified or falsified, 
though dwut ability or opportunity may be. No 
lubs^uent action that you perform or act of choice that 
you mnfcg con demonstrate satisfactorily your daim that 
you were able to have chosen other than you did on a 
particular past occasion. The quesdon, ’Could he hove 
chosen otherwise?’ is in a sense unanswerabk and 
obviously therefore a not very satisfactory question. 

A man chooses in accordance with what he wants or likes, 
but at least in the short run we do not seem able to like diff¬ 
erently, to alter our scale of preferences. If I have always 
preferred ice cream to tapioca pudding, it is not possibk for 
me suddenly to change this preference. Perhaps I can in the 
long nm, but only iftbere is some reason for me to do so: to 
please someone I am fond of, or fust as a bit of psychological 
investigation to show that it is possible, or because X feel I 
am nntMing ■tnr pg*bing - everyone else seems to get so much 
pleasure oat of tapioca pudding that I really must cultivate 
my palate and give it another try. 

I act then according to my choice; my choice is in accord¬ 
ance with (caused by) my motives, my plans, my scale of 
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prefcrcDccs, and this * I' that chooses is a cxRnpJex evolving 
personality that is changing and developing the whole time. 
So far, we have as it were taken the ‘ I' for granted. There is 
a tendency tothinkofthe'I* that choofcsas an entity that is 
apart from, in some senses above, the desires, the hopes and 
fears and reasonings which provide the evidetKe or the 
material for the choice. Professor Ryk has called thia 
tendency the myth of the‘ghost in the machineThe great 
danger and mistake in thinking about it like this is that this 
entity lends to be thought about as something that is 
separate and unchanging 

It would seem, however, that a much more realistic way 
to think about it is that what I do at any moment is caused ^ 
the whole of my complex personality at that moment, but 
the decision I make, what I do, subtly alters this personality. 
If we reflect, it is surely obvious that, in a very important 
sense, what we are is changing the whole dmc. Our 
knowledge, our experienoe, our purposes, our desires, our 
preferences, are altering and evolving and, in a all 
that I am and the wbok of my past, hse produced or 
me-dedding or me<<hoosing at this moment. When I say 
*I could have acted differently' the ‘I’, standing for the 
whole of the personality at that moment, includes the 
decision to act as 1 did. For the past to have been different, 
either the situation must have been different (and we are 
implicitly assuming it to have been the same), or the ' 1* 
that chose, decided, must have been different. For me to 
have acted differently in the same situation I would have 
had to have been different. 

We can say therefore that in the sense m which we are 
using the terms,' 1 was able to do have done something 
other than what I did' cannot be true. Bui this is obviously 
not a psychological discovery. It follows with iogic^ 
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oeoeMity from the dcfiniti(» of the terms. It is suggested, 
however, that a ccreless use of these terms, t fiulure to think 
out what it is sensible to mean by them, may have resulted 
in much muddled use of the sentence,' I could have done 
otherwise.’ 

It may be argued that if there n this sense in which *I 
could not have done otherwise’ is true of the past, similar 
proposidoos are true of the present and the future. It is of 
course the case that 1 can only do what I will do in the sense 
that for me to do other than what I do is a lo^cal imposaibil* 
hy. But what 1 will do is as yet undetermined, it is going to 
be decided by me, choosing freely (that is without external 
restraint). Anycme who is well acquainted with the situation 
and with my personality may succeed in predicting what I 
will do, but be may be wrong. Wtm I did in the past is 
specific and is obviously now decided. What I win do in the 
future is not decided, and will depend oo me (even if I say I 
have made up my mind, some other event may wdl 
intervene to prevent me or to make me almr my dioice}. 


PBAISE AKD BLAME 

We consider now the quesnon of moral praise and Uame, 
and the suggestiem that has been made thru if a man ’could 
not have acted otbawise’ they beemne inappropr i ate and 
meaningless. 

! t is worth nocking that praise and blame are not in all their 
uses a proper pair of altematives. We may praise the creator 
or his creation, but though we praisea book that entertains or 
instructs US we do not use the word' blame ’ to describe our 
attitude to one that fails to do these things. In the case of a 
book the creation can be considered apart from the creator; 
if however we are praising an innings at arideet, or the 
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ri ngin g of a Boog, we incviubly praise the agent as well as, 
perhaps rather than, the action. We aie praising the person 
and his skill together, usually because of the i^easure they 
give us, and we may take no thought about how that skill has 
been acquired, about any notion of responsibility. But if we 
learn that the cricketer was struggling against some physical 
handicap, that tite singer only acqtiired his skill as a result 
of many years of arduous training, we may praise too their 
courage or their determination. We praise them then 
because they refirained from acting otherwise. The cricketer 
did not retire because he was in pain, the singer persbted 
when he must have felt tired and discouraged. Notice thar 
we should never say that we * blamed ’ the inning n or the 
song, and if we blamed the batsman or the tin gw ji would be 
less likely to be for a lack of skill (unless we felt they had 
Culcd to acquire it because of some moral defect) than for a 
careless m i s t a k e, or for not trying as hard as they mi ght It 
seems to be the case that we distribute blame only when we 
think that rcaponsibiiity is involved, that they could and 
should hatn: done otherwise, but we praise people for the 
possession o £skiUt for which they are not normally thought 
as being tesponsible.lt is interesting that many people 
especially the young, would much prefer to be ihoi^t 
clever and rather idle, than comparatively stupid and 
exceedingly industrious, though it would be generally 
agreed that it is much more within our power to became 
industrious than it b to become clever. People, in other 
words, often prefer to he praised few a natural gift for which 
they are not responsible, than for an acquired characteristic 
for which they are. (It b of course very reasonable to prefer 
to be dever and idle, since one can perhaps become in> 
duscrious. It b less reasonable to be proud of one’s 
intelligence and slightly ashamed of one's industry.) 
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But alUiough praise and blame are not a proper pair in 
their general uie they are more or less so in the particular use 
in which we are now interested - their use as applied to 
people in their moral bchaviotir. 

The suggesdon we have to omsider is that if a man could 
not have done otherwise, be can hardly be blamed (ot doing 
what he did. We have seen that the sense in which ‘ 1 could 
not have done otherwise ’ is true is that the individual, being 
what be was at that moment, including the decision he was 
making, chose that, and if be had dioeen differently be 
would have been different. Qcarly if there is to be any 
blame it must be on the individual for being what he was 
rather than for doing what he did. It might then be sug- 
gested that the iodividtul couldn't help being what he was, 
that the state of his personality at that nooment was caused 
by the complex of external situatioos through which be had 
passed and the decisioos he had made, the things that be 
had done, each of which at the moment of doing them, he 
could not have done otheiwise. There seems to be a sense 
therefore in which he could not have been otherwise. 

The point of course about thb objection is that it 

is being suggested that the agent was not retponsibU for his 
actions. From the premiss *X could not have acted other* 
wise ’ it is inferred * therefore X was not responsible for what 
be did’. 

It should by now be dear that this argument, as it is 
usually appHed, is fallacious. If it was meant that X could 
not have acted otherwise because of some external physical 
omipulsion, if Maud failed to go into the garden because 
an irate father bad lodxd her in her room, then it would 
clearly be true to say that there was no responsibility. But 
if it is meant that X could not have acted otherwise because 
(ff what be was, then this is merely another way tff saying 
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that X was respooaible, he acted as he did because he was 
what be was, it was precisely his character, the (ki that he 
was X and no one else, that caused, was responsible for, his 
action. 

This notion of responsibility is perhaps ««i>r to under¬ 
stand if we look forward into the future rather than badt- 
ward into the past. I think that I am responsible for the 
actions that 1 will perform and to some coosiderable extent 
fm* the sort of petatHi that I will become, I think that lean 
modify my character by behaving in a certain way, for 
example by regularly getting up an hour earlier. I haven’t 
quite decided yet whether I will or not. The fan that this 
idea came &om a suggestion that someone else made or 
from a book that I read, or that it» designed to fulfil some 
purpose, makes it no less true that / will make Hk decision 
and that my acdoo will modify my ebaraaer and will 
perhaps make a difference to my future behaviour. Nor is 
my re^Kmstbilhy diminished by the fact that even thoi^ 
I say that I have not yet decided what 1 will do, others who 
know me well may predict accurately my behaviour in this 
respect. 

Just as it h easier and more useful to think of responsibil¬ 
ity with referenoe to the future, so too with praise and blame. 
We praise a man for his moral acdons because we think that 
what be has done was to the benefit of the community (or 
according to God's Will or whatever our criterion for right 
actitm may be); we praise him for what he was, although 
obviously we do not for a moment suppose that our praise 
can make any difference to what be was. Wc certainly do 
suppose however that our praise may makp a difference to 
wlut he, and other people too vrtto are aware of the praise, 
may become in the fiuure. Praise ami blame, attitudes 
apfffoval and condemnation, are likely to niak«^ a Hiffi^r m ce 
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to ihe way in which people behave. We all know very 
well Erom our personal experience that our dedaiont are 
affcacd by praise and bla^ in the past and anddpated 
praise and blame in the future. They form part of the 
complex of causes which will affect the future> but since 
these causes are indcfinitdy numerous the future is not 
yet and not cocnpl^y predictable. Praising and 
blaming also, like any oiha action, are caused by the past, 
by the performances of the people to whom they are 
directed, and the characters oC those who are apfxoving or 
coodemning. 

It is ouggeated then that praise and blame should be 
thn ti ghi of primarily as instruments which actually do, 
when given, modify the behaviour of those to whom they 
are diivaed, and, perhaps even more impeatant, the 
antidpatioo of which is also likdy to modify behaviour. 

It is worth noddng that praise and blame form part of the 
armoury of rewards and punishments. Modem thinking 
about ptinishment tends to stress the desirability of its 
deterrentleffect and its reformative ^ect, and many people 
regard it as immoral that there should be any retributive 
In other words punishment is thought of as an 
instrument for modifying future behaviour and the motive 
of punishing for revenge is thought of as likely to have 
undesirable effects on him who punishes. 

It it also often pointed out that punishment merely as 
retribudoQ serves no useful purpose; h is to the future we 
should be looking, not to the past. (In practice, of course, it 
is very difficult to separate these dements. A punishment 
given frankly for revenge, to get one’s own twek, may well 
have a considerable deterrent effect.) Similarly it might be 
argued that blame too should be forward looking. If 
BomeoDe says ’You can’t blame him, be couldn’t help it* 
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we can agree that in a aense, as we have seen he couldn't, 
but we can go on to say that by blaming him, expressing our 
disapproval, we may assist him to 'help h', to avoid such 
action in the future, (b is of course also true that in some 
cases, if the individual is particularly cootra^suggesuble, 
our disapproval may make a repetittou of the offence more 
and not less likely.) 

Although blame may be more useful if h looks to the 
future, the fact remains that a great deal of the blaming that 
goes on is, like the retributive element in punishment, 
directed only to the past. When people are being blamed for 
their delinquencies, however, it is increasingly realized that 
for smne people the choice is harder than for others. We 
blame people because of their immoral or anti-social 
behaviour. We blame them for being what thqr are or fc^ 
what they were when they did iu But if we discover 
they have never had explahied to them why the action was 
anti-sodal, or what it was to be nd-social, that they have 
lived in an enviroameni where actkms of this irinH have 
been apfNoved, we would be inding*! to blame them less. 
We blame them kss because they have been insufficiently 
beamed in the past. It would have been very surprising if 
under those circumstances they had done the ri^t thing. 
Their misdemeanour was easily predictable. 

But although this increasing tendency to allowances 
for various forms of delinquency oa the grounds that' They 
knew no better', 'They never had a chance', is dearly per¬ 
fectly rcasonible up to a point, there is i danger that it will 
dimmub too much the extent to which a person is held 
responsible for his actioas. This natkm of respcmsibility, 
that we are capable of choosing and that we shall be 
^>proved if we choose in one way and blamed if we choose 
in another, u certainly, as most people know very well from 
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tbetr pmonai ezpericDce, a ttrong dancnt in the complex 

of causes which affect oor decisions. 

SUMMARY 

To ssy that the conclusion is that our wills are free, that our 
actions arc caused by us, might give rise to the comment, 

‘ This is where we came in.’ It is inevitidile that in discussing 
a philosophical puzzle of this kind we may be left with the 
feeling that we came out ‘by that same door where in we 
went’. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that the reader may 
feel that if there has been for lum aknot of bewilderment in 
this matter the knot has been to some extent loosened by 
the arguments we have considered. 

These may be stunmed up as follows: 

Although from a gdven set of causes the some result roust 
always follow there is no logical necessity about events in 
the world around us> and the future is not even in principle 
completely predictable. This is because the number of 
potential causes is indefinitely large, and also because 
the attempt to predict may ^ect that which is being 
predicted. 

Tbe general puzzlement about the problem seems to 
arise portly from a confusion between what is necessary and 
what is amtiogent, the qiplication of the rigidities of a 
closed system to tbe uncertainties of an open one, partly 
from ambiguities in the wonfe' determined * cmain ’ and 
the phrase 'could not have done otherwise’, and partly 
from the ‘ghost in the machine' myth, the idea of an ’I’, 
separate and static, instead of m evolving and c h a n g in g 
personality. 

T suggest that the dearest way of thinking about it is 
something like this: 
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AU<'tbat>I-am'now is dedding freely (thti it without 
enerntl conipuIsioD) urhat I am goiog to do. 

This all-ihu-I-am might have been difTereot if events 
had happened differently in the past, but it is what it is and, 
in a sense, It includes the decuion that is now being made. 

The choices that aU-that>I-wt]l-be will make in the future 
are un d ecided though they may be correctly predicted. 
They wUl depend on what all'that*l-will-be turns out to be 
like and this will depend on the nature of all-that-l-am-now 
and on external events. 

Smith, being what he was at that moment, cmild not have 
behaved other than he did at that moment. What he was at 
that moment was therefore raptmsU^ for what he did. 

If you approve of what he did, it will be senaible for you to 
praise him, perhaps to reward him ; this will make h more 
likely that Smith and others will behave in similar ways in 
the future. 

Similarly, if you disapprove (ff what he did, blanie and, if 
it is within your power, punishment may m«kp similar 
behaviour in the future less likely. 

The increased success with which it is that the 

causes of behaviour are being discovered, that behaviour is 
being explained, should not make the nodon of responsibil¬ 
ity less important. But it should perhaps lead to a greater 
emphasis on the obvious fan that it is more sensible and 
usdful to think of praise and blame as direaed towards 
modifying future behaviour rather than as a rcioidog in or 
crying over the accurately poured or carelessly spilt milk 
of the post. 

Bxerdits 

1. *A mao can do what he will, but not will as he will.* 
Discuss. SCHOPENHAUER 
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2. 'We needs must love the highest when we see it’ 

How does this fit into the Dctcnninism-Free Will ooo- 

trovcrsy? 

3. BOSWSLL: It [s book they were discussing] ptozied me so 
much u to the freedom of the htimso will, by sating, with 
wonderful scute iogemiity, our being tctuaied by s series of 
motives which we omnot resist, that the only relkf 1 had wm 
tofbrget it... 

DR JOHNSON: ... It is cerotn I un ehher to go home toni^ 
or not; thst does not prevent my fivedom. 
boswill: That it is certain yoo ate ashtr 10 go home or not, 
does not prevent your fiecdom: because the liberty of choice 
between the two is compatible with that certain^. But if pn$ 
of these cvenn be certain now, you have no /urura power of 
voUboa If It be certain you ate to go home tonight you murr 
go home. jAMis boswill, Tk$ Lift ef Dr JohuoH, VoL II, 
P-309. 

Do you think Boswell has suted tltf case correctly or that 
be is in a bit of a muddle ? If so, sort it out 

4. lo the fellowing passage from his The Case for Modem 
Man C Frankel is considering the views of Dr Reinbold 
Niebuhr. He dcaoibes Dr Niebuhr’s concept of ’the 
paradox of human freedom’. 

Man is limited, subiect to causal necessity, bound to finite 
cnpditinM- And yet be b also free, aUe to introduce novelty 
into tbe universe, to choose hb own path for himself, and to be 
held respMttible for bb actkms. On one tide, man b a mortal 
creature, put into a world he has dm made, and which limia 
and detennioes what be does at every turn. On the otba tid^ 
man b able to transcend the bounds rfhb creatureiy eristence. 
By some strange iUogic in tbe universe be b free and able m 
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ovcntcp his Unuts.... He (Dr Niebahr) bdkres thst there U i 
logice] pandas in bdieving thit men cut be free, tod it the 
umetiniettibiccttoezternilcsusilcDadttiom.... Wbuaretbe 
k^ctl g edenri a b of this cooception of free d om(op. ctL, 
P. 84). 

\Hut would be your inswer to this question } 

5. Discuss the srgumait oi the following passage in which 
H. W. B. Joseph claims to show that Determinism Mumne 
be true: 

For the scientific account, tboo^ 00c cbi'ming m be good 
or right, claims to be true; tod it cuioot reasonably do this, and 
abolish the possibility of knowledge. 

Yet surely it docs abolish this possibility. In the extreme 
i nsta n ce of 1 Bcha^iouristic account of the minrf, thu seems 
obvkws; for if thought is laryngeal motkai, bow should anyone 
think more truly than the wind blows ? All movements of bodies 
are equally oecesaary, but they cannot be discrifflinated as true 
and frlse. It seems as nonsensical to call a movement true as a 
flavour purple or a sound avarkaous. But what is obvious when 
thought is said to ^ a certain oKn'emeoi seems equally to follow 
from its being the effect of one. Thought called knowledge and 
thought called error are both necessary results of states of brain. 
These states are necessary results other bodily statex. All the 
bodily states are equally real, and so are the different tbooghts; 
but what right cui I bold that my thought h knowledge of 
what is real in bodies ? For to bold so is but another thought, an 
effba of real bodily movements like the rest An intelligence DOC 
determined by falls within this bodily system to which 
bekmg the conditions produdng our thougha mi^t, if it were 
capable of knowing both the events in that system and the 
thouj^is of it which these detennine, discover under what 
conditions bodily events within the system produce thou^ts of 
it agreemg with what this extraneous intelligence knows it to b^ 
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tod under what condidom not. But the thuu^t dctennined by 
these cQoditioas could not know what the extraneous inteUi- 
gence knew without bdng itself also eztmeotn to the lystem 
within which, nevertheless, the conditions detemuning it are 
supposed U) lie. These arguments, however, of mine, if the 
principles of tdeodfic theory are to stand unchallenged, are 
themselves no more than happenings in a mind, ranlts of 
bodily movements; that you or I think them sound, or think 
them unsound, it but another sueb happening; that we think 
them no more than another such happening is itself but yet 
another such. And it may be said of toy ground on which we 
may attempt to stand as true, Labiiur a labttttr in omnt volnbUis 
antm. 

That the principles, then, on which rests the scientific theory 
of the world are absolutely true it not only inconsistent with 
ethical theory: h is inctmststent svitb there being knowledge, or 
even true opinion. And tbereftwe with themselves; for they 
claim to be matter of knowledge, or at least of true opinion. 
H. w. a. JOSEPH, 5oim ProbUms in £rAicr, pp. 14-15. 

SuppUmauary passages 

(t) The following passage makes, perhaps over-emphadc- 
ally, but picturesquely, the point about the disdnedoo 
between what is mussary and what is contingens: 

There are certain sequences or devdopmeots (cases of one 
thing following another), which are,ui the tniesenae of the word, 
reasonable. They are, in the true sense of the word, necessary. 
Such are matbemadcal and merely logical sequences.... For 
instance if the Ugly Sisters arc older then Cinderella it is 0° 
to ixm and awful sense) mcessary that Cinderella is younger 
than the U^y Sisters... .Butasl.. .began to take notice of the 
natural world, 1 observed an extraotdioaty thing. I observed 
that learned men in spectacles were talkingof the actual thing s 
that happened - dawn tod death and to on - as if were 
radooal and ioevitabk. They talked as if the fivt that trees beat 
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fhiii were jusc m mectnary as the fiKt that two and one trees 
make three. But it it not. There is an enormous dificrence by 
the tat... of imagination. You csooot magme two and one 
not making three. But you can easily imagine trea not growing 
fruit; you can imagine them growing golden canrilatida oc 
tigers hanging by the tail. These men in spectacles tptdte inudi 
of a man named Newton, who was hit by an appl^ and who 
dooovercdalaw. Buttb^couldnotbcgottoscettedistioctioa 
between a true law, a law of reason, and the mere Gki of apples 
frUing. If the apple fait Newioo’s nose, Newton’s nose hit the 
apple. That it a true necessity: because we cannot conceive the 
one ooenrring without the other. But we can quite well conceive 
the apple not falling on his nose. ... c. K. CHSSTaaTON, 
Ortk^oxyt pp. 49, 50. 

(2) The following passa^ from Bergson's Creatiot 
Bvohnion expresses Ok point about the changing ‘ I 

What art we, in fact, what is our cheraettti if not the coo- 
densatiooof the history that we have lived from our biitb-nay, 
even before our birth, sum we bring with us prenatal dispoai- 
doTB ? Doubtless we think with only a small part of our past, 
but it is with our entire past, induding the original bent of 
our soul, that we desire, will and act. 

From this survival of the past it follows that consciousness 
cannot go through the same state twice. The drcumstancea 
may soil be the same, but they will aa no longer on the same 
peiscn, since they find him at a new moment of his history. 
Our persooality, which is being buih up eadi instant with its 
■ocumulated experience changes without ceasing, Op. dt., 
trans. by A. Mitchell, pp. 5,6. 
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I. *An irrational situadon cannot be anal^fsed ntionalljr.' 

Discuss. 

a. Bat this privUedge (inan’s ability to Raoftm), is allayed by 
aootbcc; and that is by the prhrile^ of Absordhy; to whidi 
no hving creaoire is subject} but man ooely. And of men, those 
are of all most subject to h, that professc PhUoaopl^. For it is 
most true that Occra sajrcth of tbm somesdiere; that there can 
be nothing so absurd, but m^ be found in the books PhU(v 
sophers. And the reason it manifest. For there b not one of them 
that begins hb ratiocinatioQ from the OefinitioQs, or Eapltca- 
tions of the names they are m use; which b a method that hath 
been used ooely in Geotnetry; whose conclusions have thereby 
been made indisputable. THOMAS HOBBES (1588-1679^ 
Leviathan, Cb. 5. 

Dbcuss thb diiicism of Philosophers. To what extent do 
you tbinic you could defend them against it? 

3. Mr Madeod [who had just been appoioted Editor of the 
Speaaiar] dbmbsed the cdticbm that hb own political al¬ 
liance wotild affect the paper’s indepeodeoce as a Very 
strange doctrine’. He added ’If you carry that to hs logiail 
conclusion, the only people fit to be editon would be those who 
hare no strong views about anything. I cannot regard that as a 
good qualification*. The Time*, 8 November 1963. 

(The fc^osring is an extract freon a statement by the 
botfd of the paper which was printed earlier in the same 
column: 

* Independence does not mean that the paper should not 
have strong political views. True independence means that 
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the piper’s views arc oot dictated Iroa ouuide its office.*} 

Discuss the way in which the word 'independence* is 
used. 

What unstated premisses docs the 'logical concluiiao* 
require? 

4. 'Wtsdom brings happiness; no wise man tberefOTc can 
^ unhappy.' 

Discuss. 

5. Since be was a philosojidicr by prerfessioo I atfced him to 
aqdain sooKthing that 1 tmt never been able to underttaod. 
I asked him whetber the statcmcni that two and two nMh» four 
means anything. 1 couldn’t see that four was anything but a 
coavoxieat synonym for two and two. If you look oot vioUnt 
in Rogec you win see that there are somethiog like fifty syn¬ 
onyms for it; they have diffsreiu assoesadoot and some by the 
number cd’tfadr syOabla, the coUocatiaD of their kttm or the 
difference of ihdr sound may be more suitable for use in a 
particular sentence thm ocbers» but they all mean the same 
thing. Roomily, of coone, for no synonym is quite precise; and 
four may be a synonym not only for two and two, but for three 
and one and for one and one and one and one. My philosopbcr 
said he thooihc the statement that two and two make four had a 
definite meaning, but he didn’t seem able to tefi me exactly 
what it was; and when I asked him whether mathematics was 
ultimatdy anything more than an immensely elaborate Roget*s 
Thesauns be changed the conversation, w. SOMEISIT 
UAUOBAM, A Writer’s Notebook, p. 253. 

What answer would you make to Somerset Maugham’s 
inquiry? 

6. Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in whidi there 
occurred this line: 
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‘Who rules o'er fireanco tbould himself be &ee.' 

The company having admired U much, '1 cannoc agree with 
you (said Johnson). It mi^i as well be said* ‘Who drives fat 
oxen should bimsclf be Gu.' BOSWILL, TAe Life ef Dr Johnson, 
Vol. II. p. 535. 

[>o you agree with Johnson that *it might as well be 
said * ? Explain why, or why not. 

7. Has a single individual the r^t (o posseu and keep for his 
own enjoyment works of art which are part of the ctilturil 
heritage of mankind ? The fiKt that I cannot phrase this 
questioo without employing dkh6t, suggests that it has about 
h an element of humbug, sii kbnnetb Clark, artide 
about Great Private CoUectkns, Smday Times, 32 September 
1963. 

Analyse the way in which the words ‘dichis’ and 
* bumbi^t' are being used here. Do you think his suggested 
ccmclusion is reasonable ? 

8. Strange it ia, that men should admit the validity of the 
arguments for free discussion, but object to rhaV being 'pushed 
to an e x tre m e*; not seeing that unless the reasons are for 
an extreme case, they are not good for any case. j. i. mill, 0» 
LAerty, p. 83. 

Do you agree that, as for as free discussion is concerned, 
'unless the teasons arc good far an extreme case, they are 
DOC good for any case* ? 

Discuss the general application of this same principle, for 
example, with r^ard to Generosity, TokraDce,Natioiializa> 
tkni. Temperance. 

9. Consider to what extait the following statements are 
capable of verificaoon or fohiiicatiaD. 
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i. Alwijs by the cveni, ixkI roost often, when hotwy does 
not iaii us, by tbdr lives, wc know that the greatest artists 
were the saoe&t men of thetr genrration. I. p. caxxitt, Th* 
Thtory of Bmity, p. 8. 

ii. No word b more frequently or loosely used than the word 
'freedom*. 

tii. All the ideab of humin bdiavtour formulated by those 
who have been most successful in freeing themselves from the 
prejudices of their time and place are singularly 
ALOOCS RUXLET, £Ndt tou/Afraw, p. 2. 

to. the effect mint corrapmd to its caus^ and b eves 
best known by knowledge of its cause, and it b unreasonabk 
to Introduce a sovereign intelligence ordering all t hi ng s and 
then, instead of using hb wisdom, only to use the properties of 
matter to explain phenomena. As if, to account for the victory 
of a great Prince to taking some inqxnuni stionghedd, to 
bbtoriao were to say that it was becaux the corptsdes cf 
gunpowder, bemg released at the toudi ofa spark, escaped with 
a speed capable of throwing a hard heavy body a g«n<t ihe 
walk of the stronghold, while the brandies of the corimsda 
which make up the copper of the cannon were so well interlaced 
as not to tear asunder 1^ thu speed; instead of showing bow the 
foresight of the victor made him choose the suitable Hitw »nA 
means, and how hb power surmounted all obstacles. G. w. 
LBiBNiz, Dijcount on Mttaphytits, tram, by P. G. T ~:fs and 
L. Griot, p. 34. 

Elucidate the two methods of 'explaining phenomena’ 
trferred to here. 

11. The hand, to be sure, docs not scon to be such a very 
external thing for fate; it seems rather to stand to it as something 
inner. For late a^un b also merely the phenomenal manifesta* 
tioo wbn the specifically detennioate individuality inherently 
b at bavmg an inner determinate coosticutian originally and 
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firoffl the ftart. Now to find out what tbu individoality it in 
hseir, the palmat, as well»the pbyMOgDomist, take* a tbortcr 
cut than, e^ Stdon, who thought he could only know this &om 
and alter the course of the wtele life: the latter lotdud at the 
phenomenal explicit reality, while the former coniden the 
implicit nature {das Ansick). That the hand, however, must 
exUbit and reveal the inherent nature of individuality as regards 
its £ue, is easily seen from the fact that alter the organ of speech 
it it the hand most of all by which a man actualizes and manifests 
humelf. It Is the lively artiheer of his fortune; we iruy say of 
Uk hand it u what a man does, for in it as the eSixtive organ rtf’ 
his he is there present as the animating anH 

since be is ultimaiely and originally his own Due, the hand will 
thus e^Ncsi this innate inherent natutc. c. w. p. HEGEL, Th$ 
Fhnmuntylogy ^ Mind, trans. by J. B. Baillie, p. 303. 

What, very bri efly , is being said here ? Do jrou think that 
the‘must’which occurs about halfway through the passage 
is a logical must? If so, do the premisses {ustiiy the 
cooduaion? 

12. Consider the following: 

i What can be a more extreme absurdity than that of 
proposing to improve sodal life by breaking the fundamental 
law of sodal life. B. spencer, PnndpJes 0} £thia, VoL II, 
p. adow 

ii. The priodjdes of an organized sodety cannot be inter¬ 
preted in praedee in such a way at to make organized sodety 
fasposiible. ). BURNHAM, TIm StrvggU for the Worlds 
p.ait. 

The 'fiindamcntRl Isw* referred to in (i) is that of the 
survival the fittest The main prindple referred to in (ii) 
is &ee speech. Develop each argument and consider to what 
extent they are in conflict with each other. 
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13. But iih liberty to kzKmooesdfitndbjtnnxcndeaoe of 
knowledge to be oaetelf; tsd by penctmiaa of beiog to kM 
oaesclf; and io lodog, find, c moboan, Ubtrtmeftkt Af«d, 
p. 65. 

Discuss. 

14. Gmsider the argument of the following passage: 

There are, as you probably know, kndc {diilosopbers who 

iniiat stroogly on a doctrine wbidi they express by saying that 
no lelatkxu are purely extemaL And 10 fiv as I can make out 
one thing which they mean this is just that whenever x has 
any reUdoo whatever which> has not got, x tsAy ctomot be 
exactly alike; that any difference in relatian necessarily a 
difference in intrinsic nature. There is, ! think, no doubt that 
when these philosophers say this, they rng«n by their 'cannot* 
and ‘necessarily' an unconditional 'oumoc* a:^ 'muit*. And 
hence it follows thqr are bolding that, if, for a thing A 

pkascs me now, then any ocher thing, B, precisely «»niiw to 
A, must under any circumstances, and in any Umvcrse, please 
me also: since, if B did not please me, it would not possess a 
reladon whidi A does possess, and tbexcforc, by tbeit principle, 
touU not be precisely similar to A > mttu differ from it in 
mtriosic nature. But it scons to me to be obvious thti this 
principle is {Use. If it were true, it iraold follow thst I can know 
a priori such things as that no patch of colottt which is seen by 
you and is not seen by me it ever exactly like any patch which is 
seal by me andis DOC seen by ymi:or tint no patch colour which 
is surrounded by a red ring it ever exaedy like one which b not 
soturrounded. Bat it b surely obvious that, wbetho these things 
are ffue or not they ore things which I cannot know a prwn. Itb 
(impfy HM mident a priori that no patch of cdour wbicb b teen 
by A and not by B b ever exactly like one which b seen by B and 
not by A, ind that no patdt of odour which b surrounded by 
a red ring b ever exactly like one which b not And thb illustra- 
tkm serves m bring out very well both srhat b mcani by saying 
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of such a predicate as ‘beautifuJ’ that k is 'iotrinsk’ and why, 
if k it cannot be subjective. What is meant is just that if A 
b beautiful and B b not, you could know a priori that A and B 
are not exactly alike; whereas, with any such subjective peedi* 
cate, as that of exdtiDgaparticular feeling in me, or that of beii^ 
a thing which would excite such a feeling in any spectator, you 
cannot tell a priori that a thing A which did possess sndi a 
fvedtcaie and a thing B which did not, could not be exactly alike. 

It seems to me, therefore, quite certain, in spite of the dogma 
that no rcUtioos are purely external, that there are many 
predicates, such for instance as most (if not all) subjective 
predicates or the objeedve ooe of being surrounded by a red 
ring, which do nor depend solely on the intriimc nature of what 
po«srs*es them: or, in other words, of which k b nor true that 
ifx possesses them andy does not, xandynaar differ in intrinsic 
nature. But what precisely b meant by ihb unconditional 
‘must’, I must coofias I don't know. The obvious thing to 
suggest b that k b the logical ‘must’, wbicb certainly b im> 
conditkKul in just thb sense: the kind of necessity, which we 
assert to bold, for instance, wbco we say that whatever b a 
pght.angbd triangle mtor be a triangle, or that whatever b 
yellow nnur be dtber yellow or blue. Builmuaisaylcaanocaee 
that all unconditional necessity b of thb nature. I do not see 
bow k can be deduced frtHn any k^cal law that, if a given 
patch of orfour be yellow, then any patch whidi were exactly 
like the first wotdd be yellow too. And similarly in our case of 
'intrinsic' vilue, tbou^ I think k b true that beauty, (at 
instance, b* intrinsic'I, do not see bowk can be deduced from 
any logical law, that if A b beautiful anything that were exactly 
like A would be beautiful too, in exaaly tbe same degree, o. E. 
Mooas, PkUosophicai Sfudios, Routlcdge, 270-72, (finan 
an essay 00 ‘The Conceptioa of Intrinsic Value*). 

* Intrinsic ’ Value has been defined earlier in the essay as 
follows: 

To say that a kind of value b ‘intrinsic’ means merely that 
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the question wbctbor s thing possesses it, and in trhst degree 
it pos s esses k, depends soidy oo the intiiosk luiurc of the 
thing in question. Ibid. p. 260. 

15. Descartes (1596-1650) was a famous mAibemadcuui IS 
wcii as a philosopher. His philosophical method was one 
of systematically refusing to accept any proposition of 
which he could not be certain. He came to the conclusion) 
however, that there was one basic truth which he could not 
doubt. 

'... I observed that, whilst I thus wished to thin! that all 
was fUse, it was absolutely necessary that 1, who thus ihonghr, 
should be somewhat; and u I observed that this truth, / tkink 
hoKt lam, was so certain and of such evidence, that 00 ground 
of doubt however exuavagant, could be aliped by the sceptics 
capable of shaking it, I ctxicludcd that I might, without scruple 
accept h as the first principle of the philosophy of which I was 
in seardi. A Discaurtt tm MttMod, Fart IV, pp. 26, ay. 

A few paragraphs later he goes <» to say: 

In the next plaoe, fnan reflecting 00 the drcumsuDce that 
I doubted, and that amsequently my being was not vdioUy 
perfea (for 1 clearly saw that it was a greater perfection to 
know than to doubt), I was led to inquire whence I bad learned 
to think of something more perfect than mysdf; and I clearly 
rcoognixed tbu I must bedd this notion from some narore which 
in rality was more perfect. As for the thoughts of many other 
objects external to me, as of the sky, the earth, light, beat and a 
iboutand more, I was less at a loss to know whence these came; 
for UAce I remarked in them oMhing which seemed to render 
them superior to myself, I could believe that, if these were 
true, they were dependencies on my own nature insofor as it 
posooird a certain perfection, and, if they were fobe, that I 
held ibem from nothing, that e to say, that they were to roe 
because ef a certain imperfectioa of my nature, this could 
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ooc be the cs*e with the kta of ■ nature more perfect than 
mpelf; for to receive it from oothisg wu a thing aunifctUj 
impouiblci aod, beciuse it b out Im rcpugouu that the more 
pe^*t ftbould be an effect of, and dependeooe on the ka 
perfect, than that something should proceed from ootbing, it 
vas equally impoisible that I could bedd it from myself: accord- 
ingly, it but remained that it had been fdaced in me by a nature 
srtiidi w» in reality more perfect than mine, and which even 
possessed mthin itself all the perfcaiont of which I could form 
any idea; that is to ay, in a single word, which was God. 

Discuss and aaal>'8e the idea of‘perfection' which seems 
to be implicit in this passage. Do you think the argument is 
a valid demonitraiioo of the existence of God ? 

16. If thou shouldst say,‘It k enough, I have reached pcifcc- 
non’, all b lost. For it b the function of pcrfcctico to make one 
know one's imperfection, it augditine, quoted by Aldous 
Huxley, TA# Pmrima/ PfaJosof^, p. 334. 

Do you think Descartes would have accepted this (see 
Exercise 15) ? And if to, would he have had to say that God 
knew be was imperfect? 

17. In his essay On LAtrty J. S. Mill (i8o6>73) is arguing 

that one reason why thoe should be liberty of thought vid 
discusskm it that to suppress c^nnioos which are thought to 
be erroneous that the individual or the age is 

infallible, an assumption which a contrary to hbtorical 
expetieoce. C every age having held many opinloas which 
subsequent ages have deemed not only false but absurd.*) 

He goes on: 

The objection likely to be made to thh argument would 
probably Qdie some such form as the following. There b no 
greater assumption of infidlibitity in forbidding the pre^ngatioo 
of error, than in any other thing whkb b done by pubbe 
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tothority oo its own judgement and mpoosibility. Judgement 
ia pvcn to men that they may use it. Becaxise it may be used 
etTOQcoutiy, are men to be told that they ought not to use it 
at all ? To prohiiMt what they pemiooua, is not 
exempdon &ctm error, but fulfilling the duty incumbent 00 
them, although fiUlible, of acting on their coosdendous coo- 
Ticdon. If we were never to act oo our opiniom, becauae those 
opinioRs may be wrong, we should leave all our interests uncaxed 
for, and all our duties un perfo r med. An objeciioo whidt applies 
to all condua cui be no valid objection to any coodua in 
particular. It ii the duty of governments, and of indtviduab, to 
form the truest opinioiu they can; to form them carefully, and 
never impose them upon others unless they are quite sure of 
being ri^t. But when they arc sure (such reasoners may uy), it 
is not CQosdendousness but cowardice to shrink from acting on 
their opinions, and dlow doctrines whidi they honestly thwdt 
dangerous to the welfare of mankind, either in this life or in 
another, to be scattered abroad without rcstndni, because odier 
people, in less eoll^tcncd times have persecuted opinioos 
now believed to be true. Let us take care, it may be said, not to 
make the same misuke; but govermnents and nations have 
made mist^ces in other things, whidi are not denied to be fit 
sul^ects for the exercise of authority; tb^ have laid on bod 
taxes, made unjust wm. Ought we therefore to lay on no taxes, 
and, under whatever provocatioo, no wm ? Men, and 
g o vern ments, must act to the best of their ability. There is 00 
such thing as abaolute certainty, but there is aisuraooe sufficient 
for the purposes of human life. We may, and mutt, assume our 
Opinion to be true for the giddance of our own cood oct: and it is 
■asuming no more sihen sre forbid bad men to pen'ert society 
by the pro p aga ti o n of opinioos which we r^ard as fiUse and 
pemidouv. Op. di., pp. 80-81. 

Summarize this argument and discuss its validity. Mill’s 
next paragraph starts * I answer...What sort of answer 
would you expea him to make ? 
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18. In the passi^ from Bcrgsmi’t Creatitx Eooluti<m 
quoted on page 67 there b areference to the arrow of Zeno. 
Zeno was a philosopher of the fifth century B.C who 
pn^xmnded various paradoxes. The one about the arrow 
is stated by Bergson thus: 

Take the dying arrow. At e\-ery momeat, says Zeno, h is 
motiooless, for it cannot have time to move, that is, to occtq;iy 
at least two successive posttioiu, itniess at least two momeou 
are oUowod it. At a given momcni, tbotfore, it is at rest at a 
given point. Motioal^ in each point (d'its course, it is motke- 
tess during oil the tune that it is moving. Omom Evoiiuian, 
p. 325. 

Discuss this paradox with particular reference to the 
passage on page 67. 

19. In the following passage firom The Problems of Philo^ 
sopl^ Russell glMrn* to prove that there are such things as 
Umversals. Do you think be succeeds ? 

As a matter of fiwt, if anyone were anxkms to deny altogether 
that there are such tbin^ as univxnuds, we should find t^it we 
cannoc strictly prove that there are sodi entities as iptalitm, 
ix. the universab refuesented by adieedves and sabatanrivo, 
whereas we can prove that there most be reiatiom, Le. the sort 
of univetsals generally leprescmcd by verba and pcepoaitkaw. 
Let 08 take in illustrarioo the universid tehueims. If we believe 
that there is such a universal, we shall say that things are white 
because they have the quality of wfaiteness. This view, however, 
was strenuously denied by Berkeley and Hume, who have been 
followed m this by lato empitkistB. The foem which tbetr 
denial took was to deny that there are such thin^ as ‘^Mtraa 
ideasWhen we want to think of whiteness, they said, we fbnn 
an image of tosne particular white thing, and reason canesniDg 
this particular, taking care DOC to deduce anything coocemtng it 
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which we cvuwt see to be equAlly true of toy other white thing. 
As to account of our actual mental pto c e u o, this is no doubt 
tugcly true. In geometry, for example, wboi wc wish to prove 
aomething about all triangles, we draw a particular triangk and 
reason about i^ taking care not to use any cbancteristic which 
it does not share with other crungles. IIm b^jnner, in order 
to avoid error, often finds it uaefui to draw several triangles, as 
unlike each other as possible, in order to make sure thar his 
reasoning is equally applicable to all of them. But a difficulty 
emerges as toon as we ask ourselves bow wc know that a is 

white or a trian^. If we wish to avoid the univenals otttunets 
and triangularity, we shall chowe some particular patch of 
white or some particular triangle, and say tlut anythingis white 
or a triangle if h has the right sort of rcsemblaDoe to our chosen 
particular. But then the resemblance required will have to be a 
universal. Since there are many white things, the resemblance 
must bold between many pairs of particular white things; and 
this is the characteristic of a universaL It will be useless to say 
that there is a dlfferait resemblance for each pair, for then we 
shall have to say that these rescmblaiices resembk «?■<■*» other, 
and thus at last we shaO be fixeed to admit resemblance as a 
universal. The rchttion cf lesemblaoc^ therefore, must be a 
true universaL And bm'ing been fivoed to admit this universal, 
we find that it is no longer worth while to invent difficult and 
unplausible theories to avoid the admission of such uotvetsals 
as whiteness and triangularity, bbrtrand iussill, Tim 
Problems qf Phihtopf^, pp. 95-7. 
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CHAPTBR 2 

2. (a) i. IdcndcBlIy the s«me. 

ii. Diffettnt but exaciiy alike. (It is possible but im* 
probable that the ladies took it in turns to wear 
identically the sanne hat.) 

(The sameness of (i) is sometimes called 'quantiudve* 
and of (ii) * qualitative'.) 

iii. Rather loosely similar^ general principles having 
important points of resemblance. 

iv. The system of rules and regulations which is in 
print has not been changed lince last year. 

(A) I' has the property of being * 

U. *b equal to* 

(Notice tluu these two phrases arc not in general 
interchangeable.) 

(c) L good faith « honesty, integrity 

ii. beliefs, probably religious 

iii. confidence 

(d) i To call X a 'real cricketer' would probably be to 
commend him as a aickcter, to say that he was good 
tiaicket But how can one be good at smoking?'real* 
here teems to be intended just to imply status or 
imstige; not to be a real smoker would smnebow be 
debased, unworthy. 

ii. as opposed to imaginary; its existence would be 
verified by the other senses. 

iii. the imporumt or difficult problem 

(<) L A slightly odd use. Possibly something rather mote 
than ‘purpose’ intended; if so perhaps a rather 
mystical something. 
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u. A kxdt that was intended to convey mTormadon, or 
do unne of the other things that language does. 
iiL Purpose, significance 

iv. Importanoe, significance, bow it is related to other 
things, possible causes and effects etc. 

V. The English equivalents 

3. ‘Tbepcrfectuseoflanguage’rcferredtolnthefintsen* 
tence im|riies and necessitates agreement bet we en those 
who use the words and those to wbrai the meaning is 
carried. It is dearly absurd to claim (and impossible m 
prove) that there can ever have been a time when thia 
agreement was complete. But there may well have been a 
period when usages were unusually sim^ (a reaction fircun 
'metaphysical conceits’) and generally agreed. 

'Impossible m write badly’: the most that one could 
claim would be that because of the simple and generally 
agreed us^es it was exceptionally easy to convey one's 
meaning accurately. It might be said that ‘impossible’ was 
being used here in such a way as to depredate the currency. 

4. Analogies may be useful and Ulominating up to a poan^ 
but they should be used no further than 'suits purposes’ 
and they do not have logical coodusions. Woc^ bear a 
resemblance to chisels in that they are both, in a sense, 
toob. But they are basically dissimilar. The chisel has a 
l^ysical existence apart fiom its use and its name; thb 
remains approximately unchanged. A word has no physical 
existence and, as has been pointed out in this chapter, it 
means what it» used to mean. 

j. Taskofphilosophertoexamineandanalyseoonceptsbe- 
ing used by scientists and others. Important for him to potnt 
out that entities are invented by man and should be used, 
T-l 
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in this a w a r cocss, only in so far as they are useful. As with 
all analogies it is dangerous to take them too fir. Much 
philosophizing in the past has been undertaken with oon- 
cepta > e.g. of' mind ’ - whose use is now diou^t by some 
not to be helpful. Helpful for what ? In the tong run few 
clearer thinking and better, fuller living. Which ia what all 
philosophizing must eventually be for. The trouble is that 
the Icn^ of the run may make the test of usefulness very 
difficult to apply in practice. 

to. i.Nodoubtri>out(fr).TheiRswcrU:'Thisset(rf‘words 
is a sentence.* (d) looks a bit tridder. If it was said about 
another sentence there would be no doubt what was 
meant: that h was a proper sentence (with sub)ect, verb, 
predicate), and was intellig ible. The claim here is the 
same, but it really hardly says anything. ‘What sense?' 
can only be answered by repeating the sentence uid 
adding some such comment as the above, 
ii. Definition of'pain' blurred. Suji^wse someone takes 
my band and squeezes it with a padually increasing 
pressure. When do I s^ it becomes painful? When I 
start not to like it ? Do we mean by someone who has 
never felt pain a person who has never felt iH'essures etc. 
or one who has never disliked them? If the latter we 
might feel that we could expiain' pain’ to him if he has 
ever anything. But if we had someone who 

had never felt anything or never disliked anything or 
both, our task would be hopeless. Would this be a 
man? 

'A man could not tmagifw ,,. etc.’ How do we know ? 
We could only hwa that it is always true if It is true of 
necessity, by definition. Otherwise there mi^t always 
be an exc^don we haven’t met (a man who amid 
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imagine etc.) Evidence in any case unreliable^ we could 
only have man^s word for it. 
iii. Obviomly merely verbal. Whether the picture ia right 
or wrong dq>end8 on what it’s supposed to be, what 
someone actually sees or what someone might see in 
different drcumstanoes. In utking of a white rose in the 
dait we mean a rose that would look white if it wasn't 
dark. 

tv. 1 think I can do it: certainly with a bit of practice. 
‘ mean ’ here must refer to what, oon-verbally> one has in 
mind; what one is trying to communicate. Perhaps (me 
could do h either by removing one’s attention firm the 
words one is saying, or by keeping the words in mind 
but investing the u'ord ‘cold’ with the different 
mcanii^. 

II. (a) Whitehead's point is that even though Mr Johnson 
may not have intended to use the term Proposition in 
twenty different ways (and might indeed deny that he had 
done so) the faa that another logician am understand 
twenty different meanings shows that the could be 
used in lexical contexts in twenty different ways. Twenty 
new terms (m fust ?) might tberefoK lx required. 

But one would rather like to know what Mr Johnson would 
have said; after all it is not the words that mean, but the 
person who uses them. 

There is the implication that Mr Johnson’s argument 
may have been adversely affected. Whether it was or not, 
wtHoud distinaioas of this kind dearly could be exceol- 
ingly misleading and might therefore maner very much. 

II. (A) Mill goes on: 

All the inquiries into the swmmmt bonum to the phiknopbictl 
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•dKMb were infecxcd «hb the ume ftllacj; the unbiguoue 
word being, is before. Evil, or its cootriry condidve. Good, 
which soroctimes meam wbn is good for ooe’s seif, at other 
limes what h good for other peo^ That nothing which is i 
cuisc of evil on the whole to other pcO|de, cm be really good for 
the agent himself, is indeed a poasible tenet, and always a 
fovourice one with moralists, althoo^ in the present age the 
question has rather been, not whether the propositkn is true, 
but bow society and education can be so ordered as to make it 
true. At all events, it is not proved merely by the fkrt that i 
thing beneficial m the world, and a thing bentfidal to a penoo 
himself, are bodi in cotnmOD parlance called good That is no 
valid argument, bur a fidlacy ambiguity. 

13. Austin goes 00 to coosider the three sentences as 
follows: 

We would say (he first of these things simply by w^ of 
onnmeotiog on his iboAs - be has tbckK^cofaguilty ooan. The 
second, I suggest, would typically be used with re f erence to 
eertain ^odaJ ctraomtaiices - ‘I quite agree that, when be’a 
prevaricating over all those seardting questioa about what be 
did whb the money, be tppean gdity, but most (tf* the time his 
demeanour {not just “his lotto**] is innocence itselT. And the 
third, foiriy cleviy, makes an implicit reference to certain 
foidotuo - evidence b^ringj of course, on the questkn whether 
he tr guilty, tbou^ not such as to settle that questioa coo- 
dusivcly - *Oo the evidence we’ve besrd so Ctr, he certainly 
teems ^ty.* j. u AUSTIN, Souseattd SetaAiHa, pp. 36,37. 

CHAPTBB 3 

5. ‘Utilitanan'b sometimes used in a narrow, disapprov¬ 
ing sense when applied to education, meaning useful for 
makin g a living, olten in a humdrum unacademic way. But 
of course all cducatioo should have as its objective the 
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making oi better dtizens in the widest sense of 'better*, 
and what is this if not utiliuriin ? 

6. The Shorter 0 £J>. gives 'improvement at refinement 
by education and training*. Sir Charles Snow, who wrote 
about the c ooce pt of two cultures, said that in his thle the 
word had two meanings. For the first he gives the dictionary 
definidoo and also Coleridge’s 'the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of those qualides and faculties which characterize our 
humanity *. For the second be says' It [the word 'culture*] 
is used by anthn^logista to denote a group persons 
living in the same environment, linked by gnmmnn habits, 
oommon assumpdoos, a common way of life.* {The Timas 
Uurary Supplanent, 25 October 1963,) 

The writer of the article seems to be uring the word 
sometimes in one sense, sometimes in the other. Some 
confusion seems to result from this. 

8. Perfect for what? One can of course 'perfect* as 

applied to plane figures so that the circle Is necessarily the 
most perfect, and one can make ' the most perfect* mean 
something for some other purposes. But aa the whole the 
idea of a^trsa, absolute perfection does not seem to be 
a useful concept; we genc^y want to use the wtud in a 
relative, limited way. (See also pages 235,236.) 

9. Hayekgoeson: 

To the great apostles of poUtkal frcedoin the word had 
meaxu freedom fixm ooerckta, freedom from the arbitrary 
power o{ other men, release fi'om the tiea which tdl the in¬ 
dividual no choice but obedience to the orders of a snperiar to 
whom he was attadicd. The new freedom procoised, however, 
was to be freedom fixNn necessity, release from the compulsion 
of the dreomstancea irtuefa inevitably limit the range of 
choice.... 
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Before maa could be truly free, the 'despotiim of phyucsl 
traot ’ bad to be broken, tbc ‘ restniats of the economic system' 
rdixed. 

Freedom in this sense is, of course, merely another name 
for power or wealth.... Tbc demand for tbc new freedom wv 
thus only another nanie for the old demand fw an eqtial distri* 
buiion of wealth. The Road to Sorfdam, p. 19. 

10. The following points might be ntade: 
t * Pr o gres s * today is used 00 the wfade to refer to changes 
rhat ate considered improvements. Opinsoos may there* 
fore differ as to whether an actual or imposed change 
constuutes prepress. The adjective or noun * prt^tessive ’ 
however is sometimes used in a pejor ati ve sense about 
those who want change tff a certain kind. 

ii. Spencer seems to take the view that there is a true 

essential what Progress is *in itselT. It is his 

aim to find this. He finds it in the evolution of the 
homogeneous (of one kind) into the heterogeneous (of 
many kinds). 

iii. There are here two separate quesdoos. The first is 
whether we in fact find a tendency for Society, Govern* 
ment etc. to evolve from the simple mto the complex, 
from the less varied into the more varied. The answer 
must be that we do. Look around and see. Tbc second 
question should surely be whether on the whole we use 
the word ‘Progress’ to apply to this process or whether 
we shall agree to do so. Spencer might be criticized for 
asking the wrong question here, for taking too rigid a 
view of the meaning of a word. 

CHAPTER 4 

I. L Answerable in principle and practice to any degree of 
accuracy that is likely to be requi^. 
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ii. Answenble in principle - there must be an mswer. 
Unlikely to be tnswenbic in practice at all accuratdy; 
not many pec^le would know with {vedsion bow heavy 
they were two years ago. 

iii. Cotainiy not answerable, except very vaguely, in 
practice. And itis not really answerable even in principle; 
there is no answer that b anything like precise. One can 
make some interesting comparisons ofihe sorts of things 
one could buy with a pound 300 years ago and what one 
can buy now, but most of these things will be very 
different and a comparison of values for periods so far 
q>art does not mean much. 

iv. Even without taking ‘whole truth* very literally h 
could hardly be claimed that this b answerable in 
practice. The *whde truth* would presumably include 
everything he has ever done, every thought be has ever 
had, every influence u> which 1 m has been subjeaed, all 
about these influences and so on. It might be argued that 
the whde truth in thb sense b unlimited and cannot 
therefore be known even in principle, but this b a partly 
verbal question. 

V. More limited than (iv). For any purposes for which the 
questiMt u likely to be asked probably answerable in 
principle, though quite likely not in practice, 
vi. In a sense unanswerable both in principle and practice 
because there can be no precise answer. It orcurs an 
indefinitely, or infinitely, large number of times. 

2. i. Probably entirely verbal. It to(d» as though the 
questioner did not know until thb moment what 
aquamarine looked like. 

ii. Could be the same as (i) but unlikely. Itloc^ more like 
a rebuke, with a sarcastic inflexion. 
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UL Qucstioo might be: *How do we uk the word 
edeoce ?*,or *Are the methods of Eccmomics suffidently 
gyimmatic, and the ooodusioiu sufficiently definite?') 
or a mixture of both. 

iv. Almost bound to be a question of hat bow the words 
'unreasonable' and 'irradond' are used. 

V. Most people would {mibobly have a sufficiently dear 
idea bow th^ use the words to answer 'Yes' without 
hesiutioD. Any dotibc there was would be likely to 
revolre around dte use of'wise*, 
vi Almost certainly verbal. 

vii. Probably hardly at all verbal. We know well enough 
what it is to be conceited and happy. 
viiL Verbal. 

ix. Very unlficdy to be verbal. The quesuoner probably 
wants to know about their spedficadoos, mechanical 
detaiis^etc. 

X. Almost certainly vabaL How are the words 'banter* 
ytiH 'badinage* used ? 

zi. Probably partly verbal Just where shall we draw the 
line between them? What about the psalms, etc? Also 
what are their dtaraemrisdes ? 

xiL Unlikdy to be verbal 'Meaning* in the sense of 
'purpose*. 

3. I An answer might be given in terms of a oeator's plan 
or purpose, but this would be unlikely to satisfy. A 
biologin mi^t be able to give reasons why an animal 
with three legs would not survive, and such an answer 
wtnild probably be accepuble. The answer might be that 
they just haven'L 

u. Quesdooer probably jtjst wondering. Ij it only 
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coQveodoQ? Whu eauud the cooventicin? Has it t 
purpou ? To sun the week well by getting ? 
iii Possible coswen expected: an explaoxtioo of what be 
has doDe;an explanation oftbe purpose-tottop him and 
others from doing it again; pointing out that it is our 
custom to punish people who do that. The questicm 
might imply 'was it really nec essary ... 
iv. This kxdcs like a hoM moral quesdon. Ihe answer 
might be: we just should, because it's righs. Or it might 
be an explatuiion that society can't functioQ properly 
unless we agree to keep our promises. 

V. This looks like a complaint and a reprimand. There 
may well not be much tpportunity for answering. 
vL He sounds dred. T^ acceptable answer would no 
doubt be the last line of the poem: 

' 0> rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more 

vii. This might be a complaioL An answer might be (d) 
because the chauffeur's ill (antecedent cause); or (6) so 
that we can go out in it this evening (purpose^ 

viii. A complaint. 

4. Comments on these questions can be made nxire briefly 
by using 'boo>word* and ‘hurrab^word’ to indicate words 
which are generally used to indicate disapproval and 
approval respectively. For example * liberty' migh t be used 
as a burrab>Vr*ord and' licence' as a boo'word for an 
of constraint. 

L It's unlikely that the questioner is. 'Doctrinaire' 
almost alwa3ts a boo-word. 'Egalitarianism' usually is: 
corresponding hurrah-word, * equality 
ii. and iiL Stuart Chase {The Proper 5rud>> of Mcmhind, 
pp. 162-3) describes a test where these two questions 
were put to similar groups of people axKl received 
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ttgoificantly different answcn. The implication being 
that * propaganda’ is a boo-word for *our point of \'iew*. 
It might be argued, however, that people understand by 
'propaganda* an inaccurate or misleading statement of 
a point ci view. 

iv.' Sweat’ and 'fnttcr’ very much boo-words. The main 
point of our exports is to enable us to pay for our imports, 
espcdaliy food. 

V. * Materialistic’ a boo-word to describe a high standard 
of living.' Leisured age’ often a euphemism for a droe 
when a minori^ had more leisure, but the majority 
worked much harder. 

5. i. That tot form a stiperior ilite, probably social. 

ti. That the mind can sensibly be thought of as a separate 
entity to which spatial metaphors are applicable. (It nuy 
well be the that if ‘brain’ were substituted for 
‘mind’ this would be a perfectly proper question, to 
which the answer is being found.) 
iii. That envy, hatred, malice can be regarded as separate 
ri"* to which degrees of wickedness can be attached, as 
though one were considering which was the heaviest of 
three stones. 

6. They are all so hopelessly v^ue that one hardly knows 
where to start Ideally one would want to be able to ask the 
questioner just what it is that be wants to know and for 
what purpose. 

L Which women ? Where ? When ? Better in what way ? 

ii. Criteria wanted for bemg ‘truly educated’. But one 
might describe the distinctive features of the educated 
cl a«i c and scientist and leave it to the questioner to 
dedde which be calls more truly educated. 

iii. ‘Significant’ in a vacuum almost meaningless. For 
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what ? Ftf the progress or happiness of manjetin )} What 
counts 88 a cultural activity ? Anything that’s encouraged 
by education ? 

iv. Presumably a religious or moral question. Ought all 
men to treat neb other like brothers ? 

V. Presumably more important for the benefitof the com¬ 
munity. Would we p^er a sodeiy in which more 
emphasis is placed on J. or on F. ? Is it implied that they 
are in any sense alternatives ? Are they ? Think otpeop/e 
being treated iustly, and of people being free from re- 
strainu 

7. i. The built-in answer is that h is impossible. We can 
never be ’in' any mennent except the present, 
ii. An entirely verbal question. It depends what one 
means by‘think’. 

ih. This question needs some sorting out. Mostly depend¬ 
ent on whether we think that stupidity is avoidable. 
Argtiablc that almost anybody can to some extent behave 
less stupidly, do (ewer silly thi ngs, get more sums right, 
etc. by taking care, by trying. View might be taken rhpt 
everyone has a certain unalterable 'amount’ of intelli¬ 
gence and therefore o£ stupidity. Difficult to uphold t his 
view. 

iv. Entirely verbal. Whai are we going to mean by 
* upstairs ’ and' dovmstairs ’. 

v. In a sense, nowhere. If anyone b genuinely puzzled 
■bom thb the most satisfactory answer would probably 
be the scientific one: ‘ It looks as thou^ it’s there because 
... rays of light... etc.’ 

vi. Thb depends very much on who b asking it, at 
what level and fi>r what purpose. In the begin^ngs of 
Arithmetic the answer would be short with a practical 
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demoQStrttkm, pahaps using fingen. At i deeper or a 
higher level many volumes have been written about the 
concept of number. 

vii. Entirely verbal. How arc we using ‘same* and ‘dif¬ 
ferent*? 

CHAPTER 5 

I. It all depends: ‘Better than* is used m mean different 
thing * in different c o n texts . The Gki (or (^rinion) that A is 
bener than B in one respect and B better than C in another 
would tell us nothing at all about the comparative merits of 
A and C in any respect. 

3. What is meant seems to be something like this: 'For the 
decision to be determined} or even influenced, by financial 
considerations (money values) means really that h will be 
determmed... etc by something that is twi important (ia 
no value, or is not a real value).* * Value’ is being wed in 
rather diffid ent senses to adiieve an epigrammatic effect 
How important financial conrideratioos should be is 
obviously a matter of opinion. Probably not many pet^le 
would think that they should carry no weight, but it seems 
perfectly reasonable to hope that the dedsioa ‘will not be 
detennined by finance alone*. 

5. Can one have a p re f e ren ce or desire of which one is 
ignorant ? And if so, is it IDKly to lead to setkn ? Surely the 
ctmsumcr will buy those things wbkh he ia conscious of 
desiring But perhaps the consumer docs not prcdictaccnr- 
uety what he iri 27 desire, what his acts of choice will be The 
advertising agency may claim to discover by investigatioo 
whether this is true, but if the consumer b going to be 
informed by advertisement about all the wants be didn't 
know be had, the concluaiaDs will not be very convincing. 
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7. (a) Thh merely uys that whit we find comfomble is cotn- 
fortable for us; that comfort is relative, sut^ecdve. 

(fr) What about the subjectivity of sublimity ? * Sublime * 
is a word of wide meanings, but iu one sense at least, that 
oS inspiring awe, reverence, it would certainly seem 
reasonable to say that what we find sublime is sublutte 
for us. 

8. The ‘hazel-switch* assumes that there ue gems of 
artistic merit thtre - clearly an objective view. The ‘btrdi 
twig’ assumes thu there are certain ptind|ries which artists 
ought to follow: the objectivist and subjectivist could both 
agree with this - the former would say ‘in order to adiieve 
worici of merit’, the Utter, ‘in order to make h more likely 
that people will tppnoMte your work’. 

11. Ifdiemaiks for the difierentsubtects are added up, per¬ 
haps after beiog scaled to adjust the ‘weights’ of the sub- 
jet^ the answer is obviously. Yes. If the final order were 
produced by adding the plaom in the different subjects or, 
what amounts to the same thing, adding the macks after 
they had been scaled with equal tpaciog over equal ranges, 
it might at first appear that no cordt'no/evatuadoD had taken 
place. But this procedure niafc« the assumption that the 
amount by whidi A is better than B is equal to the amount 
by which Bb better than C, and so on. In other words it can 
be argued that 1 cardinal evahiadon of some sort b inevit¬ 
ably iaqtUdt in the process. 

12. The‘subjecdvbt’would agree with thU fact, butwould 
sty that it b not the result of hb interpretadon but a fact of 
experience. The very same kind of thing is found to be 
better for certain purposes and in certain circumstances and 
worse in others, using ‘better’ very widely and in almost 
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«ny sooe in which it » likely to be used. It might be ob- 
)eaed that some of the judgements about finding h better 
are just wrong, that its intrinsic value b a maner trf* fact. 
Thb would seem to lead to the coodusitn that everything 
can be arranged on a scale of intrinsic value, with regard, for 
example, to its beauty; that everything b more or less 
beautiful than or exactly as beautiful as, every other thing. 
Many people find thb conclusion repugnant to common 
sense. 

15. A difficult question, but interesting to think about. We 
compare the degrees of our own hairiness at different times, 
but often without much conviction. SciendstE might tell us 
that the state which we call happiness b accompanied by 
some physical change in the body and that thb can be 
measuied and compared for different people. Degrees of 
happiness might then be quantitatively defined. If Smith 
and Jones both say that Smith b happier than Jones, if 
Jones b willing to change places with Smith but not vice 
versa, then we can ^ree to describe the situation by saying 
that Smith b happier than Jones. But if there b no scientific 
test and if they both say they are very happy, what docs it 
mean to say that cme b happier ? What possible criteru can 
there be? Is it a question to which there ban answer? 

14. The implication b that there b always a dear-cut set eff 
properties defining a coneqH, and that it b a maner of fact 
whether a particular example 'f ulfils the definition’. Thb 
can perhaps be made true fm a concept such as 'chab’, 
though even here all sorts of difficulties arise. I call thb 
ch*"' good because I find h comforuble, you call it bad 
because you don't. It seems that one of us must be wrong 
and the other right. Docs thb theory, then, give ■ sausffic- 
tory account of our value judgements ? 
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When one comes to consider the properties that 
the concqH ‘picture’ and therefore whether a particular 
picture' fulfils its definition' the situation seems even more 
difficult. 

CHAPTER 6 

2. Si2c only fnghtcning by omtntst with what is expected 
or customary. However cows see the external world, 
including other cows, they presumably altrays have seen 
them the same way. Drops in eyes making external world 
look larger than usual might be an explanation of ttmofXHis 
behaviour, but not a r^ular ‘ lotting larger than they really 
are', whatever that may mean. 

5. Obviously no answer to this question. Apparent size of 
objects always relative. Consider how we estimate sizes by 
comparing proportion of visual field taken up by objects, 
making allowance for distance away ... etc. 

7. The first sentence seems just to make Berkeley's point: 
that table exists fw me, as I perceive it. The secondscnience 
seems to be about the imagination: however hellish the 
situation in which <me fin^ oneself the ima^ttion is 
powerful enou^ to transform it. These two points seem to 
be basically different. The first sentence dom not seem to 
sug^t that we ertate what we perceive as, in a sense, the 
imagination does. The third sentence seems to make the 
same point s the second: the imaginative power of poetry 
enables us to ignore the external world. 

It is interesting to speculate whether Shelley intended in 
the first sentence to imply that what happens when we per> 
ceive things is similar to what happens when the poet uses 
his imaginadon. 
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8. i To chit a ubie ii reUttcd to an experience in pte- 
dscly same way as an exp eri ence is related to an 
experience must surely imply that a table and an cx« 
perience are things of the *amg kind. But Moore holds 
the view that a table is a ‘material thing in space*, 
h. Perhaps rather mhleadtng to think of an experience as 
an entity. Does it make sense to say 'my experience can 
exist, even when I do not happen to be aware of its 
existence*? 

iii. Existence of material objects generally thought to be 
at best inferred inxn our s en sa ri oo. 

CHAPTBB 7 

X. This is rather suggestive of the * Gbost-in*tbe> Machine *. 
A man can do whatever he, his Ghoai-inKhe-Machine, his 
WiU, decides. But the man-that'wills, the whole of the 
personality, wills as be does because he is what he is; there is 
no further ghostly figure inside him. It has been suggested 
that it is mUli^ing to think of t man*doing as separate 
from the mao'willing inside him . 

2. What this seems to say is that our nature is such that 
when we see, for example, beautiful objects or h^hly moral 
conduct we will be stroo^y attracted. What is ‘ the highest* 
is very much a matter o£ opinion, but as an empirical 
generalization the statement would probably command 
fairiy general agreement. It is not likely to be used to imply 
tha t our a ctions or gmnrinrw are determined and our wills 
are not free. 

3. Dr JdmsoG goes on to say: 

If I am wdl acquainted with a man, I cm judge with great 
probtlHlity bow be will aa in any cas^ witbom tus being 
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restniaed bj my fixisuv* God tnay bive ihn probatslity 
incretsed to certainty. 

‘Certainty* is of course the difficulty. The certainty that 
Dr Johnson is ehbcr to go borne or not is k^kal necessity. 
But one of these events cannot in that sense be ‘certain* 
now, though it may well be' actuated by a series of motives 
which we cannot resist*. It is a muddle of the hind that 
con f uses nectuaryt cauud snd prtdUtabU. 

4. Fnnkel answers the question thus: 

It involves a fundamental mistake. For the question of 
whether an acdoo is determined by external cooditions or not 
has nothing it all to do with whether it n free. The difTcrence 
between unfree bdiavioiir and free behaviour b not a difference 
between behaviour that has external causes and befaiviour that 
docs not. It b a difference b et w een being coerced nd having 
some choice about (he conditions that govern one's behaviour. 

He goes on to contrast a totalitarian ekedon tnd a free 
election. In the first case the minds of the voters are infiu> 
enced by such factors as the fear of the police; in the second 
CSK they ire influenced by considerations stich as the 
existing economic conditions and the policies of the oppos¬ 
ing parties. In both cases the mind of the voter is <Utir- 
mined by certain external conditions. 

*Mr Niebuhr's paradox of freedom,' says Frankel> 
'confuses freedom wuh chaos and causadon with fate.' 

5. Josephs^ It bntmsensical to call a movement true, and 
no doubt he would say that it b not movements that are 
true but ideas or propositions. But a movement, whether it 
u mcdtanically caused or not, can express ideas or proposi- 
dons and convey information that b true or false. Talkii^ 
computers can say things to each other that arc true or false 
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Riu) can be made to react appropriately. Notice carefully 
the uae of the word‘determine’; consider where it can be 
replaced by ‘cause’ and whether this will make any differ¬ 
ence to how' convincing the argument b. Is be just saying 
that a thought that b caused cannot be true ? 


COMMBNTS ON MISCBLLANBOUS EXBBCISeS 

1. What can be meant by ‘ an irrational situation ’ ? A situa¬ 
tion b presumably a state of affairs, probably involving 
people. The implication would seem to be that someone has 
behaved ‘iiradonally' (foolishly, inexplicably) in order to 
bring about thb state of afiaiis. It should certainly be 
possible to examine and analyse radonally such behaviour 
and such a situadon, though it may be diffiadt to ex{rfain it 
to the general satbfaction. 

2. Much to be said for thb criticism. But, as we have seen, 
ahbou^ it b possible in the closed systems of Geometry 
and Pure Mathematics to build a set of neceaaary truths 
on a solid axiomatic foundadoo, that b not posstUe in the 
shifting, open system of real life. 

Nevertheless philosophers and others should obviously 
make their definitions as dear and unambiguous as possible; 
absurdity has certainly sometimes resulted from a failure to 
do thb. 

3. Two Mwtilar but significantly different meanings 
'independence* as 8p(^ied to opinions: 

i. not dependent on others, forming theb own opinioos; 

n. not associated with any particular political party. 

Thus a man who after much thoi^t b a convinced 
sodalbt has opinions which are mdependent in the first 
sense, but not in the other. When one talks about a paper 
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being independent the word a normally used in the second 
sense; here, rather stupriaingly, it is used in the first. 

The criticism made was th« a paper was more likely to be 
politically independent if the editM was not committed to a 
particular party. The 'logical conclusion’ would seem to 
require the following assumptions: 

L that an editor’s strong views on any sublet are neces¬ 
sarily reflected in his paper; 

ii. that an objectioD to the expressum td* strong views of 
one kind in one set of circumstances implies an objection 
to the expression of strong views of all kinds in all 
drcumsunces. 

4. This is, in a sense, formally correct. We might be pre¬ 
pared to accept the first proposition if what is meant b that 
those people whom in general we call wise seem on the 
wb(^ to be happy; and it can be argued that their happiness 
results from their being wise. But we would not be likely 
to accept that all wise people are always happy, which b 
what b stated in the second proposition.' Wise peq>Ie ’ and 
'happy people’ are not dear-cut groups, and thb form of 
clear-cut argiunent cannot properly be applied. Most 
people are happy sometimes and do wbe thingK occasion¬ 
ally. 

5. ' Four’b the name fiar the number that comes after three, 
that b for three and one. The £ut that it b abo two and two b 
implidt in the definhioiu of the words and can be under- 
sto^ easily by anyone who has grasped these definitions 
and the idea of number. That b about all the explonatko 
one can give about the meaning of the statement that two 
and two make four. 

*9oi’basyn(mymfor‘53 times xy’inibesense that they 
both stand for the same thing, but to say that this b just 
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like 'vioknt' being t tjnDonym for 'sange’ b mwlfadtng 

for a variety of reasons. 

e.g. L The 'synonyms’ in mathematks are quite precise. 
Mr Mau^iam admits that tbe synemyms for ’ violent * are 
not, but seems to imply that die Cia that four is a synonjrm 
for three and one as well as for two and two shows a lack 
of predskm, whereas h merely shows that there are many 
synonyms (an Indefinitely targe number); but cadi of 
them is completely precise. 

ii. As a result the meanings of the symbols in matbe* 
madcs are fixed, whereas the usages of words like 
' violent ’ are variable and subject to change. 

iii. The comparison tends to obscure the operations and 
manipulations of matbematica which have no counter* 
part in the realm of * vktot * and * savage'. 

The point that Mr Maugham probably really had in 
mtnH is thst the propositions of wrKwriarif** are analytic 
and necessary in the same scat of way as the statement of a 
definitioD is analytic and necessary. 

6. The first line might be interpre t ed to mean either (!) that 
anyone who rules over freemen (i.e. those who are not 
slaves) cannot possibly be a slave himself, ctf (li) that in order 
to rule effectivdy over those who are free (perhaps in a 
wider sense) one should be free oneself. In either case an 
important point is that the relationship between ruling and 
being free b such that he who ndes b likdy to be more free 
than those over whom be rules. Is there a rimilgr reladon- 
ship between driving and being fat ? In general, obviously 
not. But it might be argued that he who drives fat oxen (and 
therefore owns them or b hired by their owner), b likdy 
himseifto be prosperous and therefore fsL But or# fat oxen 
a sign of prosperity or q( ineffidency ? And why ‘should' ? 
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Another possible inierpretatioo is that ■ fat driver will be 
eynpstb^cally disposol and less haishl But even if one 
accepts either of thesei one can hardly agree with Or 
Johnson that ‘it might as well be said’; the two cases are 
still not very similar. One might agree warmly with him> 
bowever» in not admiring the first line which is very trite 
and obvious. 

7. A clkhi is a phrase, usually ooe that was originally 
striking and ilhiinin8ting,oficn a metaphor, that has bcoxne 
stale by much use usd is likely to be employed automatio 
ally without thinking about its meaning. ‘ Cultural heritage ’ 
appears to be thought of as a dieW here. 'Humbt^' 
implies sham, deceptioa. 

It looks as though the question was not intended to be a 
genuine <mk and the diebi is used to assist in making it 
appev silly or bogus. 

8. Mill's arguments for free discussion all anxnmt to sayii^ 
^ha^ it is likely h> to truer opinioos and fuller under* 
standing, lliis would probably be generally accepted today. 
But it might be said t^ in some particular sets of dreum* 
staoces, for example in war time when there is a danger of 
spreadingalarmtnddespoodency,orwbentbefreedhcus* 
skin leads m slander, tbm is a case for limiting iL It could 
be argued that the reasons ue still good but tb^ are out¬ 
weighed by other cemuderatioos. 

In gencnl it is oAcn true thu a prindple or a practice 
which is to the benefit of the community in moderation is 
not so when pushed to an e xtr eme. Discipline, for example, 
as applied to the young. Unlimited, undiscriminating gen¬ 
erosity would kad to chaos etc. 

9. i. seems to have a built-in irrefutability ^e. it is an 

tmalytic sutement). Whether someone is ooe of the 
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*greuest irdsti’ or ‘sanest men’ would clearly be very 
mudi a matter of opiniocL But if we did find what 
q)peared to be an exceptioo we could say that history 
had failed us. Not very clear what the disdnctioo is 
between 'by the event’ and ‘by their lives’. 
iL‘Frequently’ verifiable in principle, but hardly in 
practice. Very hard to believe. ‘Loosely' a matter of 
opinion. Perhaps what was meant was; ‘ The word ‘‘liee> 
dom ” is frequently used; generally very loosely.* 

Ui. It looks like an analytic statement. How does one 
dedde who has been ‘ most successful ... etc.’ ? By 
seeing whether their ‘ideals of human behaviour’ are 
‘sing^ariy alike’? 

10. There is explanation what is usually called mechani¬ 
cal or efficient cause and explanation in terms of purpose, 
final cause. 

11. That the hand reveals a man's nature and fate. The 
‘must ’ appears to be logical. The argument b that because a 
man does things with hb hand, and hb nature b shown by 
the sort ofthings be does, therefore hb hand will express hb 
‘ innate inherent natureNot many people now would think 
that the premisses justify the conclusion. 

12. i. b quoted in J. K. Galbraith's Tht Affluent Society, 
p.44. Spencer b saying th^ in Galbraith’s wtNds,'to sedc 
to mit^ie misery was to put in abeyance the fundamental 
arrangements by which nature insured progress’. The 
natural principle, the law of the jungle, must not be imer- 
foed with however much suflfering it causes. 

In ii. Burnham goes on to say that speech cannot be 
completely free. ‘No right guaranteed by any government 
can, in social fact, be interpreted to permit citizens U> 
advocate, and organize for, niMn murder, rape and arson.’ 
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Tbe conflict is between the rigidity of principle and the 
flexibility of practice. Burnham stresses what the prindplea 
are for - organized society. Spencer seems to re^d the 
fundamental law as more important than tbe improvement 
of social life, though perhaps he would have said that since 
what is being proposed breaks this fundamental law it 
cannot really lead to improvement in tbe long mo. 

13. Rational discussion difficult Words being used rather 
oddly. It is probably a mystical state that is being described. 

14. It does rather look as though the knots here are vabal 
and the puzzlement home-made. Whether* intrinsicnature* 
includes external relations is surely a matter of definition, as 
is the question whether a patch of colour surrounded by a 
red ring can be exaedy *like' one that is not The logical 
law whereby if a given patch of colour is yellow any patch 
which is exactly like it is yellow too, is the law which mokes 
any analytic statement true. 'All triangles have three sides* 
is mcessariiy true, because any figure that didn't have three 
sides wouldn't coimt as a triangle. The second patch must 
be yellow too, because otherwise it wouldn't count as 
'exactly alike'. We put the necessity in. 

15. Validity of passage dearly dependent on the way in 
which Descartes handles the omcept of perfeetkm; this 
does not seem to be very consistent or satisfactory. We 
normally use the adjective ‘perfect* in a relative way - 
related to some purpose. Doe it make sense to think of 
' Perfection ’ as an absolute ? What would the ‘ perfect' man 
be tike ? Perfectly stxxmg ? Perfectly handsome } Perfectly 
large and perfectly small ? Perfea for what ? 

It might be thought that what is superior or more perfea 
is a matter of opinion. Is it always a'greater perfectioa' to 
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know than to doubt ? D. tecs nothing in earth, U^l, heat 
etc. which renders than superior to him. But would he not 
find heat superior to him ibr the purpose of warming his 
dinner ? b H itecessar; to postulate tlw existence of a God 
n> explain my idea of someone who can run faster than I 
can? 

16. Descanes could hardly have accepted the second sen* 
tence. It couldn’t apply to man because no man could be 
perfect; and it could hardly apply to God, who would then 
be 'knowing' something that was untrue, 
xy. Mill’s next paragraph runs: 

I answer, that it is amuming very mudi more. There is the 
greatest difliereoce betwe en presumiog an opinion to be true, 
because, with every opportunity for it, it bu not 

been refuted, and assuming its truth for the purpose of not 
permitting its refiitadoo. Cornice liberty of cootradiedt^ and 
disproving our opinion is the very conditkm which justifies us 
in assuming its truth for purposes of ictkn; and on no other 
terms can a being with human fsoiUies have any ratioaal 
assurance of being ri|hL 

Mill's imaginary opponent is arguing that though we 
cannot be certain we must act on the best judgement we can 
form. Mill is arguing that the way which ^ves, as a general 
principle, the best chance of the truth being reached, of 
finding which is the best qnnicBi, b to allow the contrary, 
and indeed any opinion to be expressed. He might alM 
have poinied out that the analogy of levying taxes or waging 
war b not a good one and obscures the issue. One could 
certainly say that just as lack of absolute certainty os to 
which b the best tax should not prevent a Govemment 
fimm levying any taxes at all, so lade of absolute certainty as 
to whidi b the truest opinion should not prevent one fitan 
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fonnisg or propagtting toy opinion at all. But beyond this 
pc^ the uak^ breaks ^wn. There is no parallel in the 
caxadon model to the supprtssioti (rf* opinkMu, unless one 
were to say that just as Governments must prevent others 
from levying taxes so they must prevent others from 
propagating optooos. To take it to this point would be to 
expose the fallacyof argument by analogy. Levying taxes is 
not much like propagating opinions. 

The opponent might merely say that it is to the benefit of 
society that its members shotUd be proteoed fram perver- 
aion by the propagation o( false and pemidous optnions. 
Mill’s answer to that would be that any possible gain by 
suppression would be far outweighed by dte loss. 

But the peculiar evQ of tilendog the cxpicsnon of so optoion 
b, that it is robbing the human race; posterity as well as the 
existing geoerttkn; those who dissent firom the opinioo, still 
more than those who bold iL If the opinioa is right, they are 
deprived of the oppevtunity of erghanging error fisr truth: if 
wrong, they kse, what it almost as great a benefit, the cle ar er 
perceptioo and livelier impressioD of liutb, prodnoed by its 
ooUisioo with error. On p. 79. 

x8. Bergson goes on to uy: 

Ya, if we suppose that the arrow can ever Aw in a point of its 
course. Yes again, if the anow, which » moving, ever cotnddes 
with a pouDoo, which b motionless. But the arrow never i$ in 
any point of its course. 

The point, which Bergson goes on to elaborate, b that the 
paradox rests on a fundamental mtmimW ^ fanding of the 
nature of movement. 

To suppose that the moving body u at a point of hs coarse 
b to cut the course in two by a snip of the sebsors at tbb 
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poiat.... It is to jirtiiieui^h two suocessjvc acts where, by 
the hypothesis, there b only one. In short, it is to attribute to 
the cotme itself of the arrow evaythiog that cm be said of the 
interval that the arrow has traversed, that is to say, to admit a 
priori absurdity that roosTmexu coincides with immolnlity. 

19. Tbe question as to whether whiteness is a universal a 
whether it can be said in some sense to exisi apart from 
particular white objects, whether in fact 'there are such 
CQtiticf as qualities'. But Russell seems to admit resem> 
bi»«w as a universal simply because there are many 
insttaces of things resembling each other. 

We shall... say that mything b white or a triangle if it has 
the right KNTt of resembimee to our chosen particular. But then 
the resemblance required will have to be a uoivcnal. Since there 
are many white things, tbe resemblance must bold between 
many pain of particular white things; and thb b the diarac- 
terntk <tf^a universaL 

One would have thot^ht that in order to admit resemblance 
as a universal one would have to prove that resemblance 
exists apart from particular cases of things resembling each 
other. Perh^ however the qualifications for rotatiom ti> be 
univcTsals are different from those for qualitiss. But in this 
it would not seem very logical to use tbe fact that 
relations satisfy one set of qualifications as a reason for 
saying that qualities satisfy another set. 
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